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LAWS 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 axn INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER ora MAY 1783. 


(Aewird and adapted Nevember: 20, 1901.) 


L. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARCHMOLOGY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
HisTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


2, The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 


3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sizu the Form of Applicn- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council Admission shall be by ballot, 


4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for, The Ballot may he taken For all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once: but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
aingly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 


5, Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archeology, 
who must be recommended by the Conneil, and halloted for in the same 
way as Fellows; and they shall not be linble for any foes of admission or 
annual subscriptions, The nomber of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-live. 


xii LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. 

fi, Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
halloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable tor 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions, 


7 Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archmology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exeeed twenty-five They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be linble for any 
fees of admission or annual subseriptions. 


8. Before the name of any person is ndded to the List of Fellows, such 
person shill puy to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guines for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by nv single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five anoual subseriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten momoal sabseriptions, 


1 The subscription of One Goines shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the yeur then commencing; and if any Pellow who 
has not compounded shall fail te pay the subscription for three snevessive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the sume to the Council, by whose authority the oame of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows, 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrenrs of the nnonal subseription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election, 


11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any offive in the Society, 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society In General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Comncil elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorim. 


13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of o President, three 
Vic-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, hwo Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, «a Treasurer, two Curators of the Mnseum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian, The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years, 
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One of the Viece-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Benrere shall be elected for one yeur and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Sonety 
and the Government, the Bourd of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by twe of its Members (being 
‘allows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Couneil by the King’ and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 


16. The Council shall consist. of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 


}. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
= nly and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Coune i} and Ofliew- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon o list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meoting. 


17. The Council may appoint committees or individunls to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 


18. The Annunl General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 40th be a Sunday. 


10. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause, 


2), The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 


21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be mude through the 
Council : and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determimed on. 


xiv FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


Form of Special Bequest, 
L A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Seotian! intorporited by Hoyal Charter, my odlection of and I 
direct that the same shall he delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 


‘Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


General Form of Bequest. 
I, A. B., do hereby leeve and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorpornted] by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling |to be ward 


Jor the general purposes af fhe Sooety|] lor, to be used for the special purpose 


or olject, of |, and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 
anid Sonety on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time heing: 
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Paisley. 


1835. Gaunxen, (Ceoron, MC, Oakbonk Sekool, | 


Aberchean, 

1017. Gaaowen, George Avexasporen, CA, Calle 
Callao, 14, Boenes Aires, Argentine Hopublic, 

1915, Garvyev, Jaues, Solicitor, Clunie, Palsley. 

Ihd, Ganpxent, Jonx, Woodend, MWomston. 

10. Ganpxne, Jouv 0, UL, Solicitor, Canlowan, 
Stoiehavin, 

Il. Gauoxee, WinnoruneyT, 
lieyanwy, North Wales, 

1223. Gannert, Mirmkw Lace, 1 Wester Contes 
Ganleria, 

118."*Gansos, Jawes WS. 4 Chester Street. 

1910. Gases, Jows, MA. (rg, Carhike, Lanarkshire, 

1d. Gacce, 1. Davwuown, Allandale, Cortorpline. 

1011, Gawrnonr, Wacren E., 06 and 06 High Hood, 
East Finehles, London, S. 2. 

120, Gene, Jawks, Hank Agent, The Mritieh Linen 
Hank, Arlemton Hranch, 48 Argyle Sireed, 
Vilisgeow, 1.2. 

1253. tien, Jouw Tarson, High Street, Mawchline, 
Ayrehire. 

1923. Ginaos, Axtonw, J.P, M.B., FRCS. (Edin), 
7 Hritane, Batllewion, tear Cilmagow, 

1912. Gisox, Jous, Hank Agent, 110 Queen Street, 
Cilnago ws, 

1920. Gisaoy, Jowe, FSA, FCs, 15 Tynedale 
Tertact, Hexham, Sorthuomberiand, 

1921. Gime, Jows, 1% Pilrlg Street, Lelth. 

1O0."Ginsow, Wititam, MLA. 44 Pierre Forme, 
Home. 

190). Gus, Avrxaxpen Fatcownn, M.A. (Edin. anc 
Oxon), Lecturer in Ancient History, University 
of Edinburgh, & Palimeratum Boad., 

12. Ginesem, Jous, F/NS.A., 66 Kenmurm Sireet, 
Follokshields, Glasgow, 

Morin, 


eid, Gums, Parnick Hestesn, 3D, 
Counel Ferry, Argyll. | 

1010, Gusses, Witetaw, LL.D, 23 Univenity Gar- 

dems, Gilangow, 


PAA, ¥ Therlfa, 


| 


024. fitteres, Rev, Witttam A, B.D., The Muiee, 
Kemmom, Jierthahire, 

L024. Girtos, Sram Adsnw, Advocate, Solicitor of 
[nlund) Havenus, dd Gauriton Terme. 

Lit, Guoworn, dow, Willowdenw, Avehiooirn, Bishop 
briggs, titmgeow. 

18S. Ginuora, HrigadierHenetal Sir Honter 
Gonpor, Bt, C.B., C.V.0., DS.0., of Craig- 
millar, The Inch, Uibertan, — Pire-Preei- 
dint. 

MS. Guwete, Jawes Dave, MA, MD, Hyde 
Pork Tous, Arbroath, 

Tet?, Gmvax, Hero, M.A, University Loeturer, 
2 Derby Crescent, Kelvinesbe N., (laagow, 

1012.*Giinsroxg, Hoo S,, M.A. PRS. EL, Capenooh, 

1M, Gpexairnin, The Hight Hon, Lown, of Carlung, 
LL.D, Carhung, Fullarton, Troon, 

1224, Gowran, Itev, Dowatn C, Oagporte, United 
Free Manse, Fort William. 

1021. fiownox, Ker, Jaws Burce, The Manse, 
Chilimetocks, Cock burmspath. 

Id. Gowpox, Janne Taxxant, ULFLE., Chief Con- 
dtuble of File and Kinross, Soniilamls, Copar, 
Fife. 

(919."Gnsnam, Axovs, Skipness, Argyll, 

WT, Guawan, Jawa Garam, Captain, db Battalion 
Ther Highland Light Infantre, (ainin Meal, 

. Eenhore ilu Hire, Poetigal. 

1990. Onanau, James Maxtoxr, (A, 1 Randolph 
Creme, 

1000. Goawan, Jawee Nous, of Caro and Stonebyres, 
Carluke 

1834. Gnintamwe, Liout.Col. Guonon Caurunne, of 

(Over hey, Tngichotm, Sorth Herrick. 

1865. Goast, F. J., WA, Baothessy Meret Lyon 
Office, ELM General Register Housa, 

12). Geay, Loos S:ecnam, Superintendewt, HAM, 
Hatiinery Offs, 47a George Street, anit 
Caledonian United Setrice Clik. 

1915. Goa, Wittaw Fone, FLAWS 6 Manalon- 
howse Fowmed. 


1024, Gueaony, Geonin, Architect, Gites Den, 


So Dae 

Wik Gumeox, Sir Por J. Hasinrow, LbL.D., 
Advocaio, 7 Palinerstan Place. . 

ital. Gimtve, ar, Acexaxpem J, MLA. (D.D., 
Principal of Linesaliine Independent Cillepe, 
Whalley Rang, Manchester, . 

1022, (ureve, Jaues, G4 Terregles Avenue, Pollok- 
thivkis, Glasgow, 

185), (mere, Srmoroy, 11 Lander Hood, 

1022 (ive, Witty Goat, Li) Queensferry 
Si tot, 
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1020, Gintusrox, Enwami RTL, MAL, & Belhwue a Hat, Atnckasomn Macemxere, Puliior of Tha 


Sireat, 


Le, Haveapy-NewMay, S.A. PE. Hiet.S,, 55 Uhr 


for) Street, Walsall, 


1000. Gimp, Jaws, HA, (Lond), LEP, KEES, 


90 Hillend Boal, Arhrowih. 
kk Gem, James Hisnowsm, 
tiantens, 

1010, Coxe, Geroxox, F-E1-3., Oruignwrten, Wick. 
490), Gowen, Rev. Fasist Saemwoon, M.A, Tho 
Mane of New Monklani hy Airdrie 
IOUT. Goran, (wae, WS, 1 N. Charlotte Stpset, 
1024. Greve, Miss fleres foviann; Cunniuastie 

Howse, Carniuatir, 

4004 tiermem ir dawns, G.ScA,, HBA, Lith, 
Reminnore, Row, ium her bansahizees, 
1S. fire, Towas Maver, Solicitor, 

Honk of Senta! peahin, 
WOT. Gor, Jou C,,Advocute, Cursaig Houde, Tay. 
rallindi, by Lochps lpbiewd 


WS, i. Loates 


Towal 


121. Halt, Mr J. Macaaaren, of Millan, Kittean 

= House. Tapithean, Arey lh 

1035, Hiaunaon, Jaume, 1.P., Moeshank ‘Tictiabeial 

pe aii ; 

1G, Maurits, Majur Jawee Ace cicnint Parnunime 
Hexut, 47 (ails Street, 

1823-"Hamctox, Jou, Mania Logola, fatwsiiis, 
Seth Asuaericn, 

1901.* FH awrrox oF Dateent, The Bight How. Lome, 
KT. V0, Daleell, Mutherwell, 


$010. Hayva, Mig (Cescaene Volromgath, Hilti 


‘crankh, Pertliahien. 
1035. Hasea, Wretsaw tremens, CBALMERA, 1), 5.E,, 
CA. @ Lero Stent. 


Like Naxxan, Hyon, Solicitor, 0 3 Bemard's 
Crim! 


Lit. Aawxaw, Law Ci, MiAu 
Lasraterla, Pevblesstam, 

1071. Faxxay, Bev. Tunwas, M4, 2 Victoria Terrace, 
Mime! tires. 

IZ Hasway, Monga Kena, LL 1, Feet Profesnt 
of Scottish fHistiey, Und resabie of Eilin twang, 
‘BS Rogal Terran. 

402), Haspmo, Wittiaw P28) FRGS, Reval 
a Chit, Pal | Sunes Etroet, tendon, 
bn li 


PEA. The Whos, 


1920, Hakwvina, Winapas Gemacy, MRS | 
F 


-RHGLE, FILE, itt 
Oxford, 
~vemppeced Watres ff, ‘Tunginr, Moraceae, 


Rictnmiomt Road, 


Hawrey, Wittias, LP. Nrihetoroy, 74 Alaok: 


pest Avenue, Donmlae. 


Sivtie, 61 Connon Street, Londen, EC: 
ISA5.*Hat, Ronewr J. A. c/o Meera Dundas & 
Wileott, 10 St Avsheww Square, 

10283; Haycuarr, Fork Wo" The Laurels,” ‘Flom- 
Semel End, Chithont, Herts, 

104. Hever, Worm J, FAA [nspectur aif Anelent 
Mununents for Wales, Minsiull, High Wy- 
Cmuiitse, fern 

142, Bexpeseosx, Ata, University Litrenry, (haagew . 


1019. Hewes, (inom7n, 31 Hallery Pace, 
Hotheduy. 

1868." Hewoenanw, JAMMER STEWART, | Tond Street, 
Hampotewl, London, §.W, a 


1S. Hexoxoson, Tomas, JF, ‘kaa of ‘Tha 
Satings Hank of Glagow, & Belmone Creecent, 
Chie, WV 


1020, Heravas, W. Wwrr, 23 DBeecligrore ‘Terraon, 


1601, Henuiss, Lieut.-Colonel Weutdaa D., of Spotten, 
Spottes Hall, Dulttattin, 

07. Hewat, Rer. Knwoon, M.A, Dib, 23 Be 
Bernard's Crescent. . 

7. Hewson, tee, J. Rive, M.A DD, Elngesmeeia, 
Thormitill, Dointriccehiler, 

1931." Howes, Veron T., S54. Cailelmanna, Goich, | 

Inv ertiesaliare.. 


hes. Hone Meo Jowx, W4., Mh, Oh, Te 


ELigli Seven, Shontevee. 


| 1919. Hoteows, Taw HK. Srovaarox, MAL, FBG, 


 Ponkeet, Peacaitlend, Edinburg. 
TM, “Houma, Franti A. “Dawiciia bela Klahopton, Rentrew- 


12. furtie whe Might Hon. The Earl nf, The Hired, 
Coldateourn. 

914. Howe Gompow Majin, HAS | King’s 
Pench Walk, *Tdinpl, Limbs, £0, 4, 

LOO. Nowerwax, Davin, 13 Stawarten Drive, Canibus 
Ansa, Islay 

ite, Hooo, Mes Vioter M., Midilblil, Lindale, 

4g2t.. Howe Jour, * Leniiatorgt,” 21 Montgomerie 
Terrace, Arr. 

1924.° Hom, Epwaan ATEMm#oON,. Brnghton Howe, 


Kirkeud bright. 

10M, Hourox-Sanm, Liowue Gkasan Homrow, M.A., 
Narrelerat-Lag, 68 Clarendon, Houd, Holland 
Park, Lomdon, W. i: - 

(sae flocerox, Her. A, al" cae Ge stiehie DL iF. 
The hian, Auebterderran, Canlog lem, Fite, 

1025.*Howann ox Wanoss, The Right one: Lou, 
Seaford House, London, AW. 2 

1860,"Howpes, Cuamtes BR. A, Advorals, Bhurif}.: 
Bubstiinta ad lorerness, Elgin, and Nairn, 
Sheriff Court, Elgin 


= 


‘D801. Ino, Anezanoxe Wooo,4 Hoeebery Crearent, 
‘1004. Tsansa, Veaxcts Calm, Mock House, (alien 


SOL. Jackson, Geonat Euseten OF. EL. M0. WS, 


9014 *Joaxsox, Jons Boram, CA. 12 Gronbs Road— 


Sx1i1 


186). Howpes, Jom M., CA. 11) Feo Terrace, 

Tete Hcouns,. Mire Ron. M. B., AJL Archta, (S008.), 
37. Ashton Tetra, Glimgow, W. 

1910, Hoste. Axoeew J4 Garsoube Terrice, Miirray- 
fold. 

1000, Heyren, Dougis Gonpoy, Rossbiran, Arbroath. 

1821,*Hexren, Toowas Dowcas, JT, 1] Olounaper 
Place, 

1826. Horton, Teowae Macumiias, Soficltor, Unie 
Hank Alina, Strnineny. 

10. Howren, Wroctaw Whowr, Newington Lodge, 
Mayvfeli) Torrace. 

1291, Herewesos, Misa Birr eae G., Beebe) Tou, 
Rroughty Ferry. 
1b. Him The Hon. Jon, FL BG.3., ote. 1700 Batelid 
Street, N.W_. Washingion, mock UA. 
10M. Hyscor, Homer, FRG, A Halle Vor 

Crescent, Sunderland 


1033. [hones Evwaup J, 0.0, 68 Pridees Steet, 
1008, Iwotss, Atas, Art Master, Arbroath High Scheal, 
A Chiborn Teerace, Millpaie Lown, Arbroath. 


Hill, 

1oit*Iwotsa, Hamer RK. G10 Dek Place 

LEM isa, Jos A. Eing’s and Lon) Treesurer’s 

 Beteeruhenocer, 19 Bfandolph Greecent. 

1920. Ieans, Tiicaias, of Leary mail Kleiilety, 
Carrick Porsuioral of Arma, 2 Toverbith Row. 

1605, Jeroen, Quest ALL, Barra Cosile, Oldmel 
drm, Aberdeenshire. 

1821, Invexa, Jous, Ablpie, 4 Vieiory Aver, 
Hirvina Great, [iwinlriemshire, 


Kirkbudio, Forfar 
Wwe Jacusos, Stimuasr Doretas, 73% Weal George 
Street, Cilaagoe, 
(Ota. Jawrews, Damme H.,10 Solennes Gardena, 


023 Dawirsoy, Jous Fore, Mb, FRASER, a. 


Timorge Spun, 
1929. jen, ‘Toowas Jowx, M.A., MLD, Professor ol 
Goolagy, Cuiversiiy of Exlinburgts, 20. Orent 
‘Bing Shree. 


Treaeurrr. 
Leet. Jorssow, Nomwaw M_ f-Se., LC L2.,. PSA... 
Headinaeter, M'Leay School, Pumterri lie, | 
Iho Fons TiN, Arron Whrertrm, Architect, 2 
Abbbornhun ‘Mansiona; Cheleea, London, 
SW. 10, 





180. Kare, Ware 


1907, Jowestos, Wirtiiaw Cavpnene, We, 19 Walker: 
Street. 

1892. JowssTows, Hewer, M.A (Oxon), 6 Norid- 
unberland Street, | 

1920. Jowsyrows, Jamey FH. LL.D, Of Forest 

Avenue, Aberdeen... 

1608. Jowas, Aryugo Caagres, Locksley, Tennyson 

Real, Pogeor, Sumer. 


10, Jorr, Perm, Cabrach, by Tumily, 


jot. JonuAS, ew, Atarer, T.D,, LLM, MAG The 
Reetory, Lianbulern-fant, Penyhont, Radnor: 
white, 

102 Joveorr, Pioey, Arciitend, Lay Unatid ile 
Tenure, Chomm dve Haaines, Aniitea, A.M, 
Frais, 


L017. Karna, Honest MC cicoce, (oniaton, Wiaagow 
Boad, Kilmarnock, 

SIO. Kar, Arron, FP. FEA, TT Regent Tor 
rar 

24 Kay, Jone 8." The Meteora,” Threowil's ata, 
Culnbrook, Hucks. 

Jexnivaoy, MAL FSA 
Tornbrokes, Park View, Darpegate, 

Pe "Renee, Avetaehen, of Mirrvan, Malleter, 
Aborinous hire, i 


1870.4" Rent, =r J 0 &., LLM, Ff. Hea. P38. vil 


S@ Uroodeshurw Road, Landini, 8, a 

10h. Kecway, Orrerox, PLR. iet.3., 47 Warwick 
Spur, Lowilon, 4,W. L. 

11. Kexsenr. ALECAxD ER, Hanimnil] Hous, Tosil- 
ton Drive, Bothell, 


O11 Kesveor, Avexowoen Bowers, fi Mansfield 


Pines, 


shiviis, Hlusagew. 

Ts Keswent, Witte, of |ow Cheng, Birk 
ool, Stranraer. 

1077, Rest, Dessau Witeram Joux, Tatefehl Hall, 
Recbwiththew, Harropnle. 


Btirlingshire 

Loi. Kea, Jaws Ixonia, | Welgrave Maca. 

LS8.*h ramon, fama iM. C, Advocate, The Mane 
Museum Douglas, Lele of Man 

L880. Kean, Anousw Wituas, F.ELS.E,, §1° Great 
Bing Fires. 

Lo. Keen, Tenor 7. ABBA. 1 East Claremont 
Site. 

1920: Keee Watren Hews MLA, Se PERSE, 
Lettre of =iructaral Engineering, The Wuir 
webedty, Felbe burgh 


1924. Kaexany, Jou, 207 Revues Streas, Pollek-- 


910. Kee, Cuanies, M.A,, 0.4. Rastorton, Milngavie, 





, 


a 





1011. Kersun, Coantes £., aA, FSLA., 3CP., BAL., -| 


Ablermaston Court, Reading. 


1072." Kiwo, Cotatiies, FS Sc, Lendl, F.C.5,, 2) Nowtan 


Place, Glasgow. 


1928, Krew, Mea Fugaa Mitewner, of Armitomy; Port 


of Menteith, Perthahine. 


I12*Eise, Sir Jouy Werrart, Bh, Houurpaine 


Park, Basingstoke, Hants 


121. Kivqwons, Ronerr, Whitsome Weat Nowtioa, 


Chirnside, Berwickshire, 


126. Kiwweam, Wiuasw Frasca AXDEROy Cole 


brocke, Milman rie, 


1900.*Kexrour, The Hight fon. The Earl of BT. 


O06 LLB. Keith Tall, fuveruria, 
101, Ktmesnss, Wittiw, 24 Currtierlanal Sineet.. 
1M, Koumrareiox, Jonx (., W.S., 2 Melfon! Park. 
1025, Kingwoow, Cassis, Dancaimn, Helenstrargh, 
23, Rue, Warren G. F.24 T Eilon Fiera, 
Landon, SW. 3. 
T8232. Kxnes, Mice F. Mearoce, Ballactyy, Ballough, 
lal of Mati, 
I, Kxownes Captain Witorat Hvar, F.5.A,, 
Well Clow, Lansiiown Parade, Chalteulsie, 
1is,*Exox, Wrottad Ramm, Redheugh, Hilhirnie, 
Ayralitie, 


1053. Lacatiie, Amwaxn [Ao Minant Picea, 
Partickhill, Cfaapow, WJ. 

TH10.*Lamtrn, Pawcry Waun, UHatzint Surgemn, Foot 
London, South Afriea. 

1920, Lawn, Euwest fl, MLA. (fons) Edin, Neetor 
Of Latark firmmmar Sell, The ectory, 
Lanark, | 

Tet. Las, Rev_ Geman, .f5,, Herthwood, Melrose, 

102%, Lawowe, Towemt, MA. LEH 8 Maretinond 
Terrace, Kelrinaite, Claspow, 


IDOL." Lawowr, Sir Nowias, Bt, MP. of Knockdow, | 


Towanl, Argytlalure, ; 

1808. Laxawis, Rement &, 7 St Leonard's Rank, 
Perth, 

1634, Law, Jone ft, ACE, 0 Margaret Street, 
Greenock. 


1925, Laweasce, Roweey Moepoce, © Calenching.”™ | 


‘Sa-Ashloy Road, Abienlien, 


1882.*Lea>nerren, THowad Cireesa ens, ul Spltal 


Tower, Denbolin, fo eturrehehinn, 


1910,*Loon, (Captain Jawes Hamntom, Bindon, | 


Wellington, Somerset. 

1926, Loren, Jus, Criwriggs, Lenele. 

1201, Levwoxr, Dav, Mp. FLAS Rteddon 
Grange, Elis, Fite, 









Exiv 


1911." Kercven, W.T., WS, Keeper of the Ganural 
Hemater of Rasines, HLM. General fegister 
House 


1905. Leste, Sheriff Jom Désy, 10 Victoria Place, 
Stirling: i 

O02." Lavesox-Gowrn, F, S., Travellers: Club, Pall 
Mall, London. 

107. Lino, Groene Jawes, 121 Hua do tiolgotha, 
Oporto, Portugal. 

I10.*Lixpsat, Mre Beovx, of Colatoun and Muir 
kirk, 61 Cadogan Place, Lean, 

100, Laxosey, Rev, Joux, ALAL DD, GED. 
devo gills ), 

1690, Lixpaar, Leoxann ¢. C Broombiills, Honiton, 

126. Lina, Amrovny, Ji Ashkirk Drive, Mosspark, 
Uilaagerwr, | 

120. Linntraaow, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 

_ Aopetoun House, Soothi Chuuntsterry 

$22). Hare Axstanw, B.Sc, Gilmanecleuch, Sel- 
hirk, 

1925. Lartce, Jouw B., 5 Dalrymple Creaeent, 


—168L*Lereree, Hornet, B.W.S., The Cottage, Peckon: 


din, Feal Crinatenil, 

194. Loew, Major Peacr Gornoxs, Jodian Army, oa 
Mostra Liovds Bank, Lid, fniian Branch, 16 
Charing Cross, Lomion, &.W. 1, 

1016. Locamagr, Jouw ¥,, 1 Victoria. Gardens, 
Kirkrnldy, 

1S0L."Lower, Jone Wy M., @ Carlton Street. 

120. Love, James 23 Neilson Street, Falkitk, 

MIT. Love, Whoatsas Tlexnrnsos, MAL A.Mus., 

. Rowanhank, Cralgenidoran, Holonehurgh, 

123, Lowenton, Derceeny, Houghivis Hunting- 
alaiyy, 

lit4, Lusepew, Haney, MAL, LLB, EP. 108 Weed 
Genrgn Street, Glasgow, C2 

1905, Titan, Bev. Daven CoLvi.e, 2 South Parks 
Road, Oxford, 

1921. Lene Noe, Strthealn, Helensburgh. 

1910, Lyowa, Axpaew Wi, 12 Melville Place 


[So Matanaw, Joserg TL, Akiboraugh Mat, Ald. 
borough Hatch, near (tend, Eaaex, 
1908, MCowacwre, Rev. Wintiaw, Bi The Maras, 


1015. M'Commncs, Axveew. 4 Vietoria Sirett, New. 
tin-Siewart. . 

1934, M'Commox, Jaws, it Cicwnahill Steet, Spring- 
horn, Uiluagow, 

LOLS. M'Comwreg, Sir Winigas >) NkoD., 43 Frognal, 
Lomlon, XW, #, 

125. MacCoweronane, Hf ram, Enverlochy, Hillhead 
Kool, Crookston, Glaxguw, 

1924.°M"Coan, James, Solicitor, Swintass, Dalry, Ayr- 
ahiier. 


XXV 


19S5."MacCowax, Rey. Roprurecs, Free Church Manse, | 


| Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire, 

10. MacnoNann, Antay Henivann, of Waterntuli 
and Animore, Fasach House, Watetnish, Skye. 

1665. Macpos ato, Cote Heowann, M.D, 17 Welling- 

1800,*Macbowarn, Gmonae, C.B., PBA. MwA. LLD., 
Distt. 17) Learmonth Gankens,—Cwrator of 
Coins 

1023, Macpowano, Mises Java 0. (., Batlintuim Huuse, 
Blairgowrie. 

Ip. A Dowatn, Jowx, Museum Conwervater, Hill- 

bewl, Balyowrte, Brides of Then, Albers, 

1890,"Macnowaty, Joux Marneson, Moor Hil, Farr: 
ham, Surrey, 

1672." DowaL., THowas W., M.D, 
horet, Sipeaex,. 

IMS, M' Fewer, Rev. Romer, M.A. The Manse, 
Downpatrick, County Dew, 

1935, MacEwer, Doxann Kerrn, © Argyhit Strow?, 
[areca — 

Lh, M'Awex, W.C, OLA, WS, 0 Dougius Crescent. 

1017. MACFARLANE-Gnmve, HW, Peneltiss Poel, 
Hawick. 

1608.*Macttruivnar, Asovs, C.M., M.T., 
South Tay Street, Damme. 

1023, M'Goveex, Rew, Jaws Preavann, F.PhS., Rel- 
garth, Clothori Moad, [del ory. 


Rurwndd, Wail. 


Dee 23 


1801."MacGnegon, Atasparm ft, of Macgregor, Card-_ 


ney, Dunkeld 

1916. Maconvoon, Rev. Wirttis Coxsronam, Manse 
of Covingtan, Thamkertas. 

1934. Miinovrnnn, Taowas, Grange Lodge, Larhert, 
Stirlingshire, 

1983. Muocisroge, Mre, 224 Dick Place, 

TS. Maceixtosn, EE, Wi, ALILE. TRedtrythe, 

102 Macurxtown, Ker, KR) Sitive, How C.F, 
The Maree, Girvan, Ayretal re. 

1803. Macks tos, Witt: Pree, Proecurator-Fiseal 
of Forfarshite, Linrecoh, 3 Craigie Terrace, 
Dimnler. 

e07.*Macintins, FF, MM. Advocate, Auchongower, 
Bracklani) Road, Callaniles, 

1910, Mack, James Logax, SAC... 10 

1823. Mackay, Dowacn, Member of the Seottigh Land 
Court, Allarmuir House, Colinton.. 


Grange 


1034, Mackay, Rov, Dowaco #,, Free Church Manas, | 


honteon, Dowbartonsture, 
1906. Mackay, Grae, M0, FRCS... 
miners Charron. 
1004. Mackar, Geoaor Tons, 0 Booewoll Quadrant. 
1903, Macear, Gronos G,, Melness, Hoplake, Cheshire, 


26 Dniun- 





1658. Maceat, Colonial J. F., (BE, WS. While 
. House, Cramonid Bridge, Widboihiass, 
112 Mackat, Nonrmax Doratas, M1, 
DPA, Dall-Aven, Aberfeldy, 
1652. Mackay, Wroau1ay, LL.D, Solicitor, 1 Union 
Riredt, Divine, 

IDG. Mackeas, Major Noman M., Parkguie, Matsler. 

1918. M'Recesrm, Sir Jawes, KLE, The Abbey 
Howse, Fornesa Abbey. 

Lid. Mackecuie, Jou, M.A. (Hons); 3 Eldon Ter 
race, Partick hill, Glasgrre, 

1023, Mackworxic, Rowenr 6, 5., Artiot, OT King’s 
Howl, Chebew, Livin, 3.W, 3, 

(04. MachKeccees, Lixdroup EL, L.R-L BA. 8 Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.0 4, 

1htd. Mackunszin, Atexasoen GO. H. FLL LA 
lower Woodend, Marlow, Bucks. 


Hise, 


HAY. Macemxzin, Atexazoum J., Solleltor, @ 
Academy Street, Laverna 

1, Mateevtie, ALenanpae Manueant, LL.D, 
Kaa. RPLPLLBLA. faa Onin Pireet, 
Aterdeen, | 

1918. Maceevam Dowarh A. 0 Merchiaton Crescent. 

1910, Macnesame, Wectow Heo, J.P. 148 Warrender 
Park Viral, 

TEL. Mackie, Jous, Dunvegan House, Dinvegan, 

T#10. sis ioke Mimo Tote MB, Scalnalg, 
Lachmaddy. 

| 288, ee A. W, Wi. Bartelall, Leuoliers, 

ife, 

1O, Macmeatim, Witnaw Coax, 04 Chorch. Road, 
Ltichmetnd-on-Thariaa 

LO. Mackexame, W, M., M.A. Secretary, Hoyal 
Commission oni Ane aid = Ajaterival 


Monunints of Scotland, 122 George Strout. 

1980. M'Kewpiag, Jawes, MAIL, MLA. 6 off 

Messrs Glyn Mille & Co (Mott's Tromch), 

o Whitehall Place, London, &.W. 1, 

1921. Mackm, Day Came 1d Queen's Garilena Sy 
Arde wa. 

1085, MacKixwox, Rev. Dowatn,. Free (hunch Manes, 
Portree, Skye | 

1h, Machiaot, Captain Exoceor M, 5., M.A, (0xon,), 
Abbey Hinde, Milmestuury, Wiltshien 

11."Slatiadas, Doootas Puro, Ws: 28 Merlot 
Row,—Seeretary, 

1933." Mactiaoax, Mise Monao,-38 Berit Row. 

1022. M'Lawnn, Twemas, Burgh Fegineer, Nedeliffo, 
Rarohill, Perthi. 

1G, MacLeax, Rev. Axpexw Corgremory, The: 
Manae, Contin, se-hier, 

1917. M'Leas, Jawes, School House, Drunechapel, 
Glaggow, 





(tt Parsenige, Lamington, Lanarkshire. 


1933, MacLeseaw, Ber; Marcove, D.D., @ Pobwarth | 


 . dermce. 
WS. MacLeon, Doxcasx, of Skealeh, by Portree, 
Skye, 
110. Mactnon, Feopeuce Trowsa, 65 Grange 
7821, MacLeop, Jawa Rave Steamtr. B.A. LLB. 
(Cantel.|, Overs, Setihenent Department, 
Dominions Ofiee, Caxton [iter Tothill! Shreet, 
Lomulon, a.W. 1. 
“S86. Macteop, fer, Joew, OBE, Thon CF. 6 
Lanitowne Creacen i, Glaagow, W. 
ISM. Mact.son, Sir Joy Lowwe, G.0.E,, LLD., 72 
Great King Street. 
> Mactaom, Rev, Macoorm, M.A,, 65 Lealin Street, 
Pullpkahlelds, Glasgow, & 1. 
ISS. Whcow, Ter. Memo Kexsnpy, M.A. Squadron 
Leeder, IAP. 4) Dimm Areooe, Queen's 
Park, Glasgow. 
Ill. Macteow, Nem Maceenge, 34 farimgton 
7 Drive, Glasyow, 
T590,"Macunon, Sit Reamace, KCB. Dunvegan 
- gate, Tale of kyr, 
140. Alacteon, Major Ronmwt Caawrran, 19 Sentland 
Strmet 
105. MecLwoo, Ker, Wits, AD, Pit. 34 Bal 
head Street, Glasgow, W. 2, 
1221, MacLeon, Writtam Cott, 0 Stattond Street, 
1X07." Macteon, Rev. Wieuam TH, ILA (Cantab,), 
| Pinnary, Shandon, Dumbartonshire, 
110. Mactimior, fev, Cawernigs, MWD. Ministers 
> of Vietoria. Park United Free Church, Partick, 
$8 Westhetme Garlens, Glew, W. 
TOG. Macurnian, The Hight Hon. H. P., P.C., LLD,, 
44 trrowvecor Howl, Wesuninater, London, 
WL 
If16, M’Mutas, Rev, Wirtsaam, PiD,, Chaplain to 


1555."Sichinosm, Jawes, MA, LUD. FSA. The | $014. MacRae-Groerear, 


mie Forces, EL Leonard's Matine, Dinter | 


is, Macemt, Bonet Loeren, of Mara, North 
Hempatenit Tumpike, Gieal Neck, Long 

Aaland, WALA. ; 

1000. Macrean. J, B.S. BC, Sheriff of Stirling, 
Temberton, anf Clackinannon, 17 Rove! 

1918, MacPurniox, Doxarn, 3 St Joba's How, 

1921. M'Pueesay, Jawes, 10 Queen's Ganiens, 3¢ 
Andrews. 


1900.MacKan Major Cott, C.B.E,, of Fooirinn, 


¥ Colintraive, Argyll. 
1926, Mactan, Rev. Dowcew, 2d Douglas Crescent. 
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Licut.Colonel Jonx, of 

Eilean Donan, Ballimore, Otter Ferry, Argyll. 
[92L. Al Rome, Winttw Atkranpem, FSI, 102 
1923,.*MacRonwent,. Lacty, B36, F.G.3., Douneside, 


Tarlanl, Abenieenshirn. 

1G, Marrtasp, Mra Muouxp VW.) Cairnbank, Bi 
Aindperes., 

1, Manco, Jomx, 14 Durham Street, Monifieth, 
Forfarahire, 


18M, Matiocn, Jaum, M.A West Croft, Cromond 
Hrilge, Midlothian. 
19M, Mataocn, Jawes J., M.A., Norrood, Spylaw 


Bank Ttoad, Collnton, 
1f1f. Manrocn, Wits Sreacmax, (1 Charlotte 
Square. 


1901. Mass, Lopovec M‘Lernay, 183 West George 
Bimeet, Glue, 


1031. Mamw, Hawiros: Curteasp, M0, HLML 
Commsvone: of Control, Liwut.-Colone), 


K.AAMLC., 10 Soceeth Arends, Morrayiiold 
eS, Marina, Coane Hay, SS Dunhole, 


Dherrecbere.. 
106. Magar, Hever BB. Macha Broughton, 
ad Nes | 
1917, Matenart, Jou Narex, M1),, 7 Hattery Place, 
Rothesay. 
1025, Mawenars, Wien, Hrowlfonl Home, Aher- 
heeai. 


1022. Mawix, Gronae Miciercon, § Weal Park 
(ardina, Ohgredew, 

10. Mantix, Rov. Jom, 0 Corrennia Gardens 

121, Manwre, Hoom, MLA., 1. Liv., 10 King Steet, 
Kirkerall, Orkney. 

1825. Mauwiex, Janes Guowan, J.P. Graham Place, 
Stromines, Orkewy, 

Sli: Manwicn, T. P., F.R.LB, An 42 York Piave, 

vat. Mason, Joun Haren, 6 High Street, Selkirk. 

108, Mastix, Joww, MA. D.Sc, PhD, Giet., 
LL.D., ete,, Glanllytiwy, Liwyndy Hood, Pen 

1h. Marwan, Jaaes, Member of the Man! of Agri- 
enftare tor Scotland, Rorelaton Bank, Mackhall, 


Fcdintuneyrts, 
1025.*Maruesox, Nett, 0 Nevill Street, Canonileld, 


Duniles. 

1884. Maxwet, The Bight Hon. Sir Hennnar Eves 
Tack, fit, DwO.L., LL, FBS. of Mone 
teith, Wigtownshire, 

902.*Mamwer, Sir Jomx Stimiwa, 81, LL. 
H.43.4.,.Pollok Home, Pollokelaws. ‘ 

100K, May, ‘Treomas, MA, FETS) PSA. Lester 
Lege, Lonkey Road, Siretfordon-Avon, 

1024. Mirncon, Hew. Jasmes, ALT, The Mate, Alyth, 
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1920, Maungvs, Rev. Neu, B.D. PhD. O4 Carden 


Mace, Abordenn. 

1900, Messies, W. D. Guanau, of Piteur, Hally- 
barton House, Coupar- Angus, 

1682. Mitian, Anexavorn fl, LLD., Albert Institute, 
Dunas. 

Jesé, Mitten, Atexaxnen C,, M.D,, Craig Linnhe, 
Port: Williaen. 

1025. Minton, Faaxe, Cumberland Honee, Annan, 
Dual riesaline, 

18TS."Mities, Geonoe Axpeneon, WS., Knowehead, 
Perth, 

1007."Mitire, Romer Scmav, WS. H Douglas 
Creacent, 

WL. Mitees, Srevaer Narra, Lecturer in Boman 
History, The University, Glasgow. 

120, Muiee, Rev. A. A. Oaldeld, Doane, Perth- 


ehire 
1923, Mie, Geguor, Craigellie Hous, Jajomay, 
Abert lanes lilte 


1864, Mircnens., Heron, Soliriter, Pitlochry. 

et Mirra. Linwt.Colomel J, ML «LAE, MLE. 
MLA, Secretary, Carnegle United Kingdom 
Trost, Viewfield, (nmfernline. 

128, Meronnie, Srerwes, af (ilkereclengh, Abington, 

| Lanarkshire, 

JED." Mircusrs, Srower, Architect, The Pleasanee, 
Gullane, 

12), Morrat, W. Metimean, Morten, 11 Dengoyne 
Street, Maryhill Park, Glasgow. 

1982: Monerv, Tames, Architect, Princes Square, 
Strathtungo, Glageow, 

L068. Moxtoomenrm, Jows Coxnmonas, Dalmore, 
‘Stair, Arraire, 

124. Mostoowenr, Watren Bast, Gaanam, O.B.EL 
DL, Kinross Hiruse, Kinross, 

10), Moowry, Jous, J... Cromwell Cottage, Kirk. 
wall, Orkner. 

197), Mocus, Writs Jaues, LEE. LBL... 
ERE PSG, 10 Parkgrove Terrace, Glan 


gu. 
1805, Moway, The Hight Hen, The Furl of, MRSA, 
Rinfaune Caalle, Perth, 
1072. Mowe, Prefesir HH. Castros S&S, M.A 
(Oxon), F-R-Hist.S., University of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada. 


1882, Mownrs, Jawes Awcminaty, A.ELSA. Architect, | 


Wellington Chambers, Ayr, 
1AS?, Monwisex, Hew, LL.D. 12 Blackford Road. 
1023. Morrrx-Jowes, Ror. Joux Enwann, 1.D., D1, 
St Andrew's Vicatage, 45 Mortineer Heal, te 
Heauroir Tow, Lonilon, N. 1. 
1857.*Mounnay, Jou J, Neersvor Rinnbling 
Bridge. 





IDOL Movuvery, J. L., LL.D. W.3., Emeritus Profesor 
af Conveyancing, Vnirersity of . Edinlurgh, 
24 Glenealen Crranent. 

125, Mowsar, Jowx, 31 Dunearn Street, Glasgow, 0.4. 

1697. Maron, Caamtacs, 77 Cirorge Street. 

1025. Mrooocn, Hey, Jawes Winsow, ILD, Logle 
Manse, Donde, 

S80. Mumunab, Groin, LL.D. FBS EF. Speylank, 

 Fochatbers. 

1919, Meson, Atewannun, Craggie, Rogar, Aulher- 
lana, 

i Nexno, Nex, LEAD. Cromalt, Helensburgh, 

1911." Merecem, Jawes, Penrlech, Kingeas, Preatwich | 
Avealire, 

Lis. Mrwnecs, Jaws Mrrennia, Jivurralies, OF Joba 
Sireot, Avy 

1674.*Mrawat, Datin, M.A. Lin, F5.4., 169 Weat 
George Street, Glasgow. . 

IS, Meta, Copiain HH. W.. late ‘Technical 
Assistant, London Misim, Conmervative Cub, 
3) James's Street, London, =. W: 1, 

19 Mramay, Jawes, JP ant Agent, Keniroad, 
Bishophbriggs, Glasgow. 

LBA, Mitimat, fParnice, WS. 7 Etow Torrace. 

IM." Minnay, P, Keren WS, 10 Charlotte Syuare, 


1000." Nacurre, Wiran W., CA, 57 Hanillten 
Drive, Glasgow. 

11L*Narmn, Gitomn G., MA, fb Waodside Place, 
Glasgow. 

1907. Narra, Heer ML, Milton Hone, Howling. 

IGM, Nati, Watrew G., M.A, BS¢.. 5 Sclennes 
Gunien. 


1, Netaox, Mi. Heecliwood, Calderitones, Liver- 


1903. Neweos, Pamur, WA, MLD, Clo, PA 
FBS. E., Boochwned, Calderstonas, Liverpoal 

1200, Newnanps, The Hight Hon, Lown, U1LD,, 
Mauhlefie Castle, Carluke. 


1928, Nicot, Tamnver J. 14 Aahkir: Drive, Mow 


park, (ilasgiw, 


| 1007. Noconscx, Davie, TB. LL. Muth, ‘Haney, 


Pars. Head, Camberley, Sutter, 
1, Noumie, Wirtz, 160 Cniwn Street, Aberdeen, 
180), Novan, The Right Hon. Viecorxr, of Raith 
and Norar, (LC ALG, KT, LLti,, Tatts, 
Kirkeuldy, 


192. Ocnreetovt, Cuanres Fuascis, Civerburn, 


Lanark Howl, Currie, Midlothian. 
1024. Gamvio, Janus D., Barloch, Milngavie. 
Ietl, Qowry, Toots, ag Hell Street, [nolo 


r| 


ial 





| 
| 


2 


IMOT.*Oxux, Atrozp Witisam, H.A., PLS. 32 
Denmark Villas, Hove, Sossex, 

1920, Onn, Joux, 2 Montelit aw, Hlisgow, 

118, Om, Looe P,, PFA, Manager of the Sentttsh 
Lis Atonrgnne Ca, 3% Delgrare Plam, 

12). tine, Stewaer, 05.W., Cortis House, Corrie, 
Arran. 









1908. Pan, Ateraspun, Ingleside, Lense; 

117. Pane. Faaxxum A 149 Nroadway, New Vork, 

LS Parmnion, Gimonoe Dewcax, 3 Baluwy Avatiiuw, 
Drinivil oe, 

115. Parensox, Jove Witaow, MV.0,, MAE, 
A.BLB.A,, Principal Architees, ILM, (Mion of 

_Worka, 1 Abeinger (Gaurditas 

1925. Patrexcn, Atexawoex, Jeamord, Sand yhiths, 
Shottloston, Glew, 

1d. Patos, Jawes, 80 High Streei, Lanark, 

1601, Paros, Vicrou Anascwt Nor, W.S., Si Melville 
Shree, 

G1. Paraice, Joseru, 4.4. CA. Maodonallin, Loche 
witch, 

1925. Parrreson, Ricnawp Feanan, M.A. (Cantal), 
DL Glew), | Graham's Tyke, Bourklen, 
Porn banrtounhire, 

1914, Patrrersow, 'T. Baxewpars, 1.0.5,, Carisbrooke, 
84 Station Road, Blackpool. 

1908. Fart, Anno F, Batrocm, Architect, 18 
Hutland Square, 

Isit. Pact, Sit J. Datrovn, K.CV0., ELD, Led 
Lym King-of-drave, M0 Horiok How, 

1008."Favir, Sir Davip, FF. F.A., 6 Forres Street, 

1023. Paxtox, fer, Wrirtam, PLAGE, Great 
George Street Congregational Chatch, Liver 
peoal, 

160. Peace, Taowas Sarre, Archilect, Junction Rand; 
Kirkwall, 

WIS, Peacocs, A. Weusren, Architect, 4 Unni tutiehd 

; Tetrace. 

1823, Paapsow, Her, Ai P, Soar. MA, BO, 
Th, PALHALA, The Mane, West Kil | 
brite, 

S04. Panore, Arrzaxspen L. Dick, W.5., 12 South 

. Learmonth Gardens 

122 Pent, Miss Nowa L., OL Andere Streat, 
Boston, Mae 8 4, 

1G. Pesronn, Eexny, Bondersyile, Kraripton, 

1016, Pamir, Aueravora, L0.1., PAS.F., The 
Marty Acre, Brechin. 

1910, Potttire, Davin Ryys, Fil... Waiii Gins, 15 
Chaddeskuy Terrace, Swansen, 

ISO. Pipwes, Wirttaw Ronter, F.1M.E.. F.R.AS,, 
Chapel-Aljerton, Leeds, 


lil 
1885. Potsox, Anexaxpun, 2* Midmifls Roail, Invers 
ress 


1921. Pourrn, Mr Boackwoow, West Lodge, North 
Herwirk, 

IXL"Portnaxp, His Grace The Dube af, E.G, 
Welbeck Abbey, Nota, 

isl. Powtite, Mrs, Earlie Hank, Uraigin, Perth. 

LD7 6, Poa, Hexuy, ae Psi Helintank, Longlorgan, by 
Draurrulie, 

IO1L.*Paesrox, Faaxe A. HL nS) MS A., Orin 
darroch, 27 Ferguson Avene, Milngavie, 

HOS. Patcr, (. Rees, Bannite, Hicadwas, Worcestor- 


19. Parsons, Romerr, 11 Raritan Cardens, Tavidacn's 
Mains, 

1007”, Pettae, Major Hieeurr 3, Dunbarnie Cobtage, 
Bridie of Karn. 

M24. Petar, Perm MacDocascn, (2 Kirkcaldy 
Ril, Maxwell Putk, Ghiggow, 5: 1. 

LOU. Pmaxta, J aares. Elmliurt, Gramund Bride, 

LO, Pires, Jowx MMLC. a5 Spoltiawoode Steet. 


1912, Qrrer, Ricwaun, Curator of the Rusdall-Coles 
Art Gallery an) Museum, Bost Clit, Bourne- 
mouth, 


1921. Ras, Joaw NX. 34,0, 2 Wanuhe Firvet. 

IM. amr, Guonos T..,A. 47 Queen Street. 

108, Rait, Hoinner Sayxasres, 0.0.E., Wit. HM. 
Historiographer in Scotland, Profesent of 
Seottah Tistory end Literature, Glaagow 
University, 31 Lilytantk Coriena,  Cilae= 


gow, 
1034.*Rawsar, Corinas M., Howland, Stow, Mid- 
lotion, 
1008," Hameo, Wiruay Back, of Clehilana, £5 Manor 
Flare 


126, Rasen, Rer. T. Maumose, MAL, Mindaher af 
Kieeball United ow Church, & Sallabury 
Rew, 

1M. Rati, Atrxaxpun Jiwns, ofo The ‘Bank of 

— dhcletinielin 1) Leases tial Sitert, Lomton, B.C. 3. 

109, Rup, Atrworso Sropanr, Wank of Englanil, 
Stanelorsber, 

1607." Reap, The Hight Mev, Riwakn TOS. Mul. UD. 
Histiop of Clasgow and fialloway, Harelsten, 
O04 Creat Western Rowd, Glasgow, 

lafo, Kian, Titowas, aLA., Amol! House, Lanark, 

1021,"Risxxtn, Jona, Wellerate. Halenshurngzh., 

Hike. Reocw, Jows, Bank Ayetit, [i Mareen Flows 
Road, Langable, Glasgow, S. 1, 

WT. Ricnsnpsox, Rev, Axpwew T., Whyte's Causes 
way Marse, Kirkeally. 


ak 
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IGi2*Ricnasneox, Jauns 5. Inspector of Ancient 
Monuinents, HLM, Odes of Works, 12 George 
Street.—Curcter of Muerum. 

1933. Ricuasnsox, Jowx, WS, 26 Rutland Square. 

460d. Hictinpsox, Haurm, W.S., Pitrearie Castle, 
Punfermniine, 

1925, Ricuarnpiox, W. Autorun M. G., 22 Viewforth. 

1910, Ricumoxp, 0.4L. M.A. Professor of Hitmmnity, 
University of Edinburgh, § Melford Mare, 

1725. Rrromre, Jase, MAL, D8: FAS, wh Lipper 
iouy Stren. 

1022. Krrewin, Weltaw Met, 1) Walkinehaw Street, 
Johnatone, 

1007, Hows, Faure, 110), 8d OrmidlalwPerrace. 

1508."Romnra, Atexannum F., Fairniles, Culaaliels, 

105. Ronenrs, Sir Jom, K.CMG:, Litiebourne 
Honie, Donedin, New Zealand, 

14. Honeurs,. J. Henenr, FRG.S., FSi, FAL, 
6) Wind Street, Swaneen. 

1926. Ronunrsox, Atexaxpen, 2x Portman Mansions, 
Lotiden, Wt. 

1fls omnrox, Atrrawien 
Rogenpand, Arbroath. 

101. Hontrioy, Gromgx M,, M.D. F.ELO.F.E, 
Professor of Payohintry, Unirerdty of Edie 
burgh, Tippertinn House, Morningside Place. 

1f26. Rouretiox, Georax S&S, ALA. 1) Culloden 
Terrace, Arbroai}, 

1910. Romeerox, Jon, J... 27 Virivria. Road, 
Dundee 

1656.*Honurmox, Ronewr, Holniles, Dollar, 

1015, Romrnrsox, Roser Rraxs, Cliapier Surrerar, 
ft George's Chapel, Windsor Cantle, 

1008. Romnerson, W. G, Arremmox, M.D,, DSe., 
P.RCLPLE., St Margaret's, Keawick Joa, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth, 


MicLitee, J... 


16%}, Ronmemsox, Wactos Mom, M.B., ChB, Sirians, 


Wealeriin Aree, Dromechepel, Dumbarton: 
ahire. 
1914. Ronrsom, Joserm, 14Castle Strout, Kirkeudhright. 
1936. Rowen, Grote Germere, MA., BS, O Myrtle 
Trrrace, Newport, Fifo. 


Bireet, (laagow. 


‘1923. Rotiaxh, Miss Hetes M., The Elma, Peebles. 
1905. Hotto, Jawea A. Solicitor, Argyle Huse, 


Maryield, Dundee. 
1S. Hoex, Sir H, Amrovn, 23 Ainslie Place, 
IBT2."Rogxurey ano Mrppormiax, The Hight Hon, 
Ti Earl of, E.G, K.T.. DCL, Lip. 
Dalineny Park, 
1924, Ross, Dowanp, M.B,, Tigh na Linne, Lochgilp- 
heed 


1923. Ross, Major Joy, Eursa, Langbank. 


1601. Ross, Tomas, LLD., Architect, 14 Soo Coburg 
Mace. ‘ 


leld. Ross, Rev, W. Accraxnen, Fiat United Free 
Manse, Hlantyre, Lanarkabire. 
1W25, Reon, Davi ery, Asisiunt Curstor and 
Curator of Prink Room, Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery, 45 Clifford Street, beni, Cilasgrom, 
WV 


115. Rua, J. M., 8.807, Clintoy, Howe, Whitehouine 
Loan. 


1025. Huss, Jawes, Town Clerk of Linlithgow, 5) 
High Street, Linlithgow. 
1old. Resse, Jou, 2 Hrmton Place, 


loe3. Sr Vioxays, The Hon, Loup, Chaitman, Scottish 
Land Court, 33 Motay Place. 

106. Satveres, (van KR. S., 6: Hotheasy Terrace, 

Sauce, Sir toms Swern, KLE, 1% Park 
Ciroeus, Gliagaw, W, 

Hk. Saxena, The Hon, Lown, LL.D; 4. Herot 
How, 

1900.*Sarce, Ter, A, A, Mca., Lb. D., TD, Profesor 
of Assyriglogy, Oxford, § Chalmers Cresent, 
Edinburgh,—Forcign Serretary, 

012, Scnamm, Kher. Nesur ‘ivy, The Hectory, 
Ballachulish, Argyl, 

1910"Scomm, Major Lam EH. Mackay, lat Seafarth 
Highlauder, | Coaiow Place, 

1iSS. Boorr, flew, A. Nor, MAL, B.D, 0.0, Minister 
of Lansdowne Chureh, 12 Lilyhank Gardens, 
Clagow, W, 

. Soorr, Gio Wacon, M.D, Rungel Sut, 
Vera’, Federnio| Malay States. 

In. Soorr, Jou, WS, 15 Hill Stree, 

LM). Scorr, J. W. F, Kixxamo, of Gala. Gala House, 
Galashiels. 


4923. Scorr, Kxrrw Straxier Marors, MBE... 


Hse, Captain, B6,, TA, of Orchard The 
Woll, Pontelatm), Nort lun lierlayl, 
021.*So0orr, HL. 11 Newark Street, Greenock, 

1830. Scorr-Moxcmerr, W.G,, M.A, Hanorary Sheriff- 
Substitute of Lanarkshire, Whitchurch Reesory, 
Edgware, Middlesex, 

1915. Scurmaxovn, Nowvar, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Helon Bank, Longforgnn, by 
Tttndee, J 

10, Serow, Brevet-Colonel Sir Hacc, of Abercorn, 
Hi, C.0., 22 Grearenor Cresent, 

113."Suaxp, J, Hanver, W.S., 38 Northumberland 
Btrert. 

Lil6, Siaxes, Jom, bRLBAA,, .LArch{Scot.), 
Strathrre, Kirkintilloch. 

192). SHagr, Marriw Howagp, 35 Palmerston Place, 





TOly. Saaw, Jevivs Apotrats, Mu.B,, Trin, Coll, 
Dublin, L.Mus,, TC, 4 Grosvenor Road, 
Whalley Range, Manchewter. 

TT. Saaw, Mackesie 5., W.S., | Thistle Court. 

1017. uw, Wintaw —., F.RifisiSec,, Honorary 
Curator of the Collections of the Preabyteriae 


Historical Socjiy of England, London, 66 


Sandy Lane, Stretion!, Manchester, 
1968. Sananen, Joux E., 6 King Street, Stirting, 


A020, Saerraun, Twowas, Me, F.G.3., F.RG.S,, 


Direttor, The Municipal Migetna, Hull, 
4017, Sureita, Coveresxar Jows, CA, 17 Melvitie 
Street, 


1025, Suimnes, Leste T.. 10 Bonvecont Crescent; 


Absercewn. 
113. Si, Iter. Goeravocs Aro, United Free Church 


Manse, Blyth Brides by Dolphinton, Peebhew | 


7 shite. 

101*Soreon, Trofeser Jawes Yorxa, D.Se,, 
FASE., 24 Cheater Ftreet, 

1919. Snnreox, ‘Wittzam Docotas, MA. Dit, 
Librarian, Aberleew University, 25 Caledontan 
Place, Abordeen. 

IMS. Giotcuam, Camus, M.A, F.R-LG.A, St Mar. 


gatel's, Halston Avenus, Crookston, Henfrew- | 


shire. 
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Investigaciones Paleontoligicns y Prehiatéricas, | Wiener Prachistoriache Gesellachaft. 
Maalricl, 

Kiel University. 

Kongelige Norske Videnska bors Selakab, Trondhjem. Prnropma.s, 


Lei niversity. 
prig U L' Anthropologie, Paris. 


Musée Guimet, Paria. ' r= 
Musée Nations! Suise & Zirich, | Huiletin archéologigue poionais, Warsaw, 


Muacum, Bergen, Norway. 
Museum of Northern Antiquities, Oslo, 


National Bohemian Museum, Prague, Czecho- | Linsanins, Barman, 
Slovakia. 

National Muasum, Zagroh, Yugrealavia. Athenmum Club Library, London, 

Nordiska Muneet, Stockholm. Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Norak Folkemuseum, Oslo, Norway. British Museum Library. 

et der Deutschen Wissenschaft, Chetham's Library, Manchester. 

Dad cache University. Norway. Free Library, Liverpool. 


Peabody Muscum, Cambridge, Maas,., U.35.A. Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Prihistoricche Kommission der Kaiserlishe | National Library of Sootland, Edinbargh. 
Alademin der Wissenachafien In Wien. National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Reale Accademia Nazionale dei. Lincei, Romo, Ordnance Survey Library, Southampton, 
Rijke-Museum van Oudheden, Leiden, Public Record Office Library, London. 


Royal Academy of History aod Antiquitie, | Royal Library, Windsor. 


Stockholm. Royal Scottish Museum Library, Edinburgh 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaties, Copenbagen, | Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. Scottish Record Office, Hintorical Department, 
Bocieta Romana di Antropologia, Rome. Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

Bociité d' Anthropologie de Paria. Trinity College Library, Dublin, 
Société dew Antiquaires de |'Onest. United Free Chureh College Library, Edinburgh, 
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University Library, Aberdeen: Hibiothégque d'Art et d'Archéologie, Universite de 
University Library, Cambridge. Paria. 
University Library, Edinburgh. National Library, Paris. 
University Library, Glaagow, National Library, Vienna, 
University Library, St Androws. Newhurry Library, Chicago, U.8.A. 
Victoria an! Albert Museum Library, London, Predasische Stante-bibliothek, Berlin. 


| Royal Library, Copenhagen, 
Linnatres, Foren. Roval Library, Stockholm. 
Bayerische Staats-bibliothek, Munich, Bavaria. Sachaisohe Lancdes-bibliothek, Dresden. 


PROCEEDINGS 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH SESSION, [925-1920 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 30h November 1025. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ATHOLL, K.T., President, 
in the Chair: 


The Chairman referred to the death of Her Majesty Queen Alex- 
andra, and it was remitted to His Grace to write a letter to His Majesty 
the King conveying the condolence and symnpathy of the Society with 
His Majesty. 


Mr John W. M. Loney and Mr J. Hewat Craw were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. | 


The Ballot huving been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :— 
President, 


His (trace The Deke or AtTHon., K.T., CLR. M.V.0., D.S.0.. LL.D. 
VOL. LX. cy 
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Vice--Prestdents, 
Sir ANDREW NS. AGNew, Burt. 
JOHN BRUCE. 
Brigadier-General KR. G, Gorpos-Giiwoun of Craignillar, U.B., 0.V.0.. D.S.0. 


Councillors. 
Sir Joun RK. Fispouay,’ 


2 4 Professor THowas H. Bryce, M.D., 
Bart.. K.B.E.. LL.D. Representing 


the Bou . F.R.S. 

The Hon, Hew HAMite| Trual veil of GEODRGE Mackay, M.D. 

TON DALRYMPLE. = HRonerr Cross, 

Sir James ADAM, | Hepresenting Major WiLtiamM A. Baro of Leunox- 


C.HLE. J the Treasury, love, 
JAMES Ganson, W.S. Wittiam K. [necsox, LL.D, 
THomas Yue, W.S. STEVART N. Minuer, M.A. 


Vieron A. Nor Paros, WS. 


Seeretitmaes, 


i FP. H, Watson, | Doveias PP. MacLaganx, WS, 


for Foreign Correapouleonce. 
The Rev, Professor A. WH. Sayer, M.A., | Professor G. Banowin Brows, LL.D. 
LL.D., D.B, | | 
Treasurer. 


J. BoLAM JouNson, CA. 


Curttors of the Museen, 
James CurLe, LLD., W.S. | Jases S. RIictarpson. 


Curator of Coie, 


GEORGE Macponaup, C.B., FBLA. LL.D, DLitt. 


Librerian, 
ALExaNpEen O, CuRLE. 
A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 
Jor Scorr ALLESX, F.R.S.A.. Chapel Place, Lismore, (io. Waterford. 
JAMES Baikp, $1 Meadowpark Strect, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 
Rev. ALEXANDER Lyon Bennar, B.A., Norwood, Lambhill, Glasgow. 


Rev. LIONEL Braxrorp, B.A.. 8 Moir Street, Renfrew, 
Joun GeoRGE BurNs, Advocate, 44 Howe Street, 
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DowaALp McArTHvn CHaLwMers, 57 St Andrew's) Road, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow, 

Brig.-ben. E. Crhata-Hrownx, D.5.0., 0 Ainslie Place. 

Admiral Sir Jonx MicHanL bE Hoseck, Bart., G.C.AG., K.C.B., The Lee, 
Lanark. 

Rey, W. A. Fauconer, 2 Middleton Terrace, [brox, Glasgow, S.W. 

JAMES Simpson FarRquaar, 30 Bridge Street, Strichen, Aberdeenshire, 

Lieut.-Commdr. Hexrey Fornester. D.S.C., R.N. (Retired), 35 Snowdon 
Flace, Stirling. 

The Right Hon. Lord Howanp oe WaAtdeN, Seaford House, London, §.W.L 

Sheriff Joax Dean Lee.in, 1 Vietorian Place, Stirling. 

AatHve Ling, 103 Ashkirk Drive, Moespark, Glasgow. 

Joun RR. Litre, & Dalrymple Crescent. 

Hue MacCorquopaLe, lnvecloahy: Hillhead Hond, Crookston, Glasgow. 

Mre Macinrosn, 244 Dick Place. 

Her, Mancotat MacLexnan, D.D,, 6 Polwarth Terrace. 

Rev, Wittiaw MacLeop, B.D., 35 Hillhead Street, Glasgow, 

JonHNs Mowat, 24 Dunearn Street, Glasgow, C.4. 

ALEXANDER PoLtsox, 17 Ardeonnel Street, Inverness, 

W. ALLISTER Ricnarpsox, 20 Caledonian Round. 

JAMES Hircniz, M.A., D.Sec., F.R.S.E,, 20 Upper Gray Street. 

WALTER Mtri HoserTson, M.B., Ch.B., Strunn, Weaterton Avenue, Drum- 
chapel, Dumbartonshire. 

Grokce GUTHRIE Roger, M.A,, E.Se., 3 Myrtle Terrace, Newport, Fife. 

Iver K, S. SALVESEN, 6 Rothesay Terrace. 

Lesnin PL SHIRRES, 15 Boneeoord Crescent, Aberdeen. 

Rov. FREDERICK ALEXANDER STEUART, M.A... B.D., The Mange, Inchinnan, 
Kenfrewshire. 

His Grace THe Duke oF SuTHERLASD, Dunrobin Castle, Sutherland. 

Frep, A. ToRNER, F.H.Hist.5,, Librarian anid Curator, Public Library and 
Museum, Brentford, Middlesex. 

WILLIAM Wuaire, Shore Road, Anstruther, Fife, 


The Secretary read the following list of Members deceased since the 
last Annual Meeting :— 


Aonorary Fellowa. 
Rlecte, 
Dr ERNEST CBANTRE, the Musewn, Lyons . : : ‘ : : . LSS 
Professor Lotat Pieori1, Director of the Royal Archwological Museum, | 
Home  . 3 . : ~ : : 7 : : : i ms . la 


Corresponding Members, 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, Pitressie, Abernethy . : 
James Rircarm, Hawthorn Cottage, Port Elphinstone, Inveruie : . 1 
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rf, fii Pe 
Fellows Elected, 


FRANK ADAM, c/o The Straits Trading Co., Ltd, Singapore . i . Tao 
JAMES WaTrson ALLAN, M.B.. O.ML, FURLPLPLS, (Glas.), The Lodge, 
Broughton, Peeblesshire la oO ee ae eee ae . ioe 
Lewis Bitrox, W.S,, 5 Abinger Gardens —. : ; . 1a 
CHARLES Brown, Seagate, Gullane , F ‘ i ‘ " ‘ ; . oe 
EKowarp A. CHisHoLM, 42 Great King Street , = . 108 
JAMS Davinson, Solicitor, Kirriemuir . : : ; ; ; ‘ . LRBE 
Rev, WinuiaAM Dey Fyrr, B.D., The Manse; Broughty Ferry ; - 10 
JOHN Leask, North of Scotland Bank Buildings, Forres . . : . 100 
Josera M. Leiaiurox, Librarian, Public Library, Greenock E . 7 
Davin J. MACKENzig, Honorary Sheriff Substitute for Inverness, Elgin, 
and Nairn, Deansford, Bishopmill, Elgin. . ; » IRST 
JAMES Mackenrzinz, J.P.. 2 Rillbank Crescent ; : . . 1801 
Davin MacRrrcenir, CoA. 4 Archibald Place ; ; : . 1see 
ALAN Kerra Rokerrsox, Viewpark, 12 Russell Place, Trinity « es 1018 
Epwarp Ropger, | Clairmont Gardens. Glasgow wire » « «» IS 
ALEXANDER Ross, LL.0D., FLRILBLA.. Queensgate Chambers, Inverness 1876 
Rev. James C. Russece, D.D,, 0 Contes Gardens : : : ‘ . 1806 
Sir JAMES Scott, J.P.. Rock Knowe, Ta yport - i ; ‘ . Le 
Sir Jons Strcrames, K.C.B., LL.D, 31 Sloane Gardens, London, S.W. 1010 
J. MAXWELL Woop, M.B., C.M., 4 Comely Bank “eee rae 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of these members. 


The Seeretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society :— 

The Council have the honour to submit to the Society their Report. 
for the year from 30th November 1924 to 30th November 1925, 


Fellowship.— The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 
November 19waa <<: = 2 « +» 3 «w & & © < 88 
At 00th November 1925 the number was. . : ; . . 100 


Dtinganincmwame bf: . 5. gw ms ws wl Cw! 


There were 75 new Fellows added to the roll during the year, and 1 
who had resigned withdrew his resignation, while 19 died, 9 resigned, and 
4 allowed their fellowship to lapse. 

The Council view with satisfaction this growth in the Fellowship, 
but they feel that a still further increase might be possible if Fellows 
were to make a point of suggesting to those who care for the history 
and arehology of Scotland the desirability of joining. With an 
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augmented membership, the Society might hope to extend its activities 
and to give a greater stimulus to public interest in archwological re 
search. That this is being aroused is shown by the foundation of local 
societies; one such, the Council are glad to note, was formed last year 
in East Lothian, sponsored by Fellows of the Society. The recent pul- 
lication of the Report on the Ancient Monuments of that county will 
provide a mass of materia! for local antiquaries to work on. 

The Council regret the loss which archwology has sustained through 
the death of two of our Honorary Fellows—Dr Ernest Chantre, of the 
Museum, Lyons, who was elected in 1885, and Professor Luigi Pigorini, 
Director of the Royal Archmwological Museum, Rome, elected in 1802. 

Conspicuous among the names of the Ordinary Fellows who have 
died during the year is that of Mr David MacRitchie, who was elected 
in 1883, appointed to the Council in 1914, and held office as a Vice- 
President from 1917 until 1920. An enthusiastic Scot, as became a 
founder of the St Andrew Society, Mr MacRitchie was a man of many 
interests, chiefly in the direction of ethnology and folk-lore. Among 
his contributions to the Proceedings were “The Aberdeen Kayak and its 
Congeners,” “The Survival of Early Celtie Numerals in Counting-Out 
Rhymes,” and “On Earth-houses and their Occupants.” Other notable 
mimes are those of Mr Alexander Ross, LL.D, F.NLLEB.A., of Inverness, 
who became a Fellow as far back as 1876, and who was keenly interested 
in the medieval architecture and antiquities of the North of Scotland; 
and of Mr James Ritchie nnd Mr Alexander Mackie, who were elected 
Corresponding Members in 1908 and 1004. Mr Ritchie was an indefatig- 
able local correspondent. About Aberdeenshire and its neighbourhood 
he had contributed many papers to the Society, among which may be 
mentioned those on Stone Cireles at Raedykes, on old Crosses and 
unlettered Sepulchral Monuments, and on devices to prevent body- 
snatching. All his papers, it will be remembered, were admirably 
illustrated by his own photographs. Mr Mackie, who with Mr James 
Marr excavated the Castle Law Fort,’ Abernethy, a report of which 
appears in the Proceedings, acted as Olerk of Works on the Society's 
excavations of the native forts on the Poltalloch estate and on Roman 
Stations, including those at Camelon and Newstead. 


Representation on Committees, etc. —The Council reappointed Mr 
Alexander ©. Cuorle as the Society's representative on the Ancient 
Monuments Advisory Board for Seotland. Mr Victor A. Noel Paton, 
W.S., was appointed to give evidence before the Committee on Sherilf 
Court Reeords. In response to an Invitation given by the President 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Mr J. Graham Callander, 
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Director of the Museum, was selected to deliver an address on recent 
archmwological research in Scotland to that Society. 


Proceedings.—An advance copy of the Procredings lies upon the 
table. A glance at the Table of Contents will indicate the wide area 
of research covered by the contributions. As in former volumes, 
archeological papers outnumber those dealing with historic subjects, 

The Director of the Museum, Mr J. Graham Callander, gives an 
account of long cairns and other prehistoric monuments in Aberdeen- 
shire, and of a short cist at Bruceton, Alyth, and records a Bronge Age 
grave near Beauly, in which fmplements of flint and bronze were 
found associated with cremated human bones. Mr Callander also 
describes a beaker urn and a food-vessel of rather uncommon shape, 
both from Aberdeenshire; in another paper he deals with two seven- 
teenth-century Scottish spoons and a cuane-top, all of silver, now in 
the Museum. An aceount of an interesting shafted implement from 
Bogancloch, in the parish of Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, is contributed 
by Dr Jomes Curle. The Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Seot- 
land, Mr James S. Richardson, gives details of the hoard of bronze 
implements and trinkets from Wester Ord, Ross-shire, which he presented 
to the Museum last year. Mr Richardson also describes an early lron 
Age burial at Blackness Castle. 

The excavation of the “Mutiny Stones,” the only long cairn known 
in the south-east of Seotland, certain constructive details of which 
suggest an affinity with the neolithic long cairns in the north, is deseribed 
by Mr J. Hewat Craw. Excavations of other prehistoric sites are 
described by Mr Lethbridge, Mr Edwards, and Mr Ludovic M. Mann. 
Mr Edwards's paper is devoted partly to a description of two interesting 
earth-houses which he examined with the help of the spade at Freswick 
Links, Caithness, and partly to an account of a mound at Ham. in the 
same county, While Mr Mann, who deals with recent discoveries in Arran, 
includes a description of «a round cairn contaming peculiar structural 
features and of a hoard of bronze palstaves, Mr F.C. Diack’s paper on the 
Auquhollie Stone, Kincardineshire, is of much interest to the philologist : 
he gives a new reading of the inscription, and marshals arguments 
for a Scottish origin of Ogam writing. 

In “Further Discoveries on the Line of the Antonine Wall” Dr George 
Macdonald summarises fresh information which he has been able to 
father since 1015. Jnter alia, he has succeeded ‘in laying down the 
line of the Wall from Invernven to Bridgeness, and in definitely locating 
the position of the fort on Croy Hill. Reference must also he made to 
the brief interim report by Dr Macdonald and Mr A. O, Curle on the 
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excavations which are being conducted on the Roman fort situated at 
Mumrills, near Falkirk. This report covers two seasons work. As the 
site ia valuable agricultural land, and is only available for excavation 
when not in use by the farmer, a considerable period must elapse before 
the work ean be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, Despite these 
difficulties and limitations, very substantial results have already been 
obtained. 

To turn to the papers dealing with historical subjects, Dr W. Douglas 
Simpson sketches the architectural history of Bothwell Castle, while in 
another paper he recalls the forgotten Priory of Monymusk. Mr Charles 
E. Whitelaw describes variations of the Dog-lock found in Seottish fire- 
arms of the seventeenth century, and traces the evolution of this inter- 
mediary form of lock. Certain burials in Kirkwall Cathedral, discovered 
during recent alterations, form the subject of a paper by Mr John 
Mooney, The late Mr James Ritchie, in * Whin-mills in Aberdeenshire,” 
has placed on record a now obsolete agricultural process, and Mr Stanley 
Carruthers gives an account of twelve old Scottish dances. 


The Musenm.—The Council are laa to be able to state that the 
Jomparative Gallery will be ready for opening to the public at an early 
date, substantial progress having been made with the supply of new 
cases and with the rearrangement and remounting of the collections, 

Additions to the collections have been satisfactory in number and 
quality, 144 objects having been uequired by donation and 60 by purchase. 
Among the accessions may be mentioned the shafted implement referred 
to above, which was found at Bogancloch, and which has been secured 
for the Museum by Dr James Curle; a cinerary urn, found near St 
Andrews about 40 years ago, presented by Dr Hay Fleming; an im- 
portant hoard of bronze objects, found im 1566 at the Braes of Gight, 
near Methlick, Aberdeenshire, presented by Mr John Hamilton: a gold 
ring and a bronze armlet, presented by H.M. Office of Works; a number 
of pigmy flints from Dryburgh, presented by Mr John M. Corrie; a 
bronze axe from Dumfriesshire, presented by Mr John Corrie, Burnbank, 
Moniaive: a bronze axe, likewise from Dumfriesshire, presented by Mr 
Symington; a club-like stone from Kingsteps Quarry, Nairn, presented 
by Mr A. A, MacGillivray; a slah of sandstone bearing the incised figure 
of a bull, from the fort on East Lomond Hill, Fife, presented by Mr 
W. E. Strudley, Falkland; a number of fragments of Neolithic and 
Bronze Age pottery from Malta, presented by Mr G.G, Sinclair; a tally 
atick, presented by the King's Remembrancer; a set of bagpipes said to 
have been played at Waterloo and at the entry of George IV. into 
Edinburgh, presented by Mra Youner, Melrose; two Scottish broad- 
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swords, bequeathed by Mr Theodore Napier; an ivory snuff-mull in the 
form of a Highlander of the 1715 period, fully accoutred, presented by 
Mr Charles FE. Whitelaw; and a toddy ladle, two tenspoons, and « salt- 
spoon, all of silver, presented by Mr William Brook. A number of 
objects found in a grave at Craigscorry, near Beauly, were secured 
through the King's Remembrancer. 


Keeavations—The only excavation undertaken by the Society during 
last season was that on the Roman fort at Mumrills, already mentioned. 
The difficulties under which the work is proceeding have already been 
explained, and, in the circumstances, it is fortunate that the fort Hes in 
two fields, so that when one is not available access can be had to the 
other, Thanks to the long spell of uninterrupted dry wenther in the 
late nutumn and early part of the winter, considerable progress was 
made in the investigation of the central buildings of the Antonine fort, 
These were locuted without difficulty as the result of the previous year’s 
work, The foundations of the Principia were exposed, together with 
those of the granaries which lie on either side, and the dimensions of 
these buildings indicate that the fort must have been one of nus) 
importance. Although progress may be slow, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that means may be forthcoming to enable the work to be continued 
annually, In comparison with the wonderful collection of relics which 
the Roman fort at Newstead produced, the finds at Mumrills have been 
meagre. This fact is perhaps not without historical significance. Does 
it imply that Mumrills was evacuated in «a leisurely fashion, while from 
Newstenud the departure was hurried, secompanied, perhaps, by disaster ? 
The Council desire to express their indebtedness to the owner of the 
site, Mr Forbes of Callendar. for permission to continue the exonvations, 
and to the tenant, Mr Samuel Smith, for much help and hospitulity 
extended to the Committee throughout the season. 

The Council at the same time desire to express their indebtedness 
and thanks to the Carnegie Trustees for a Brant up to a limit of £100, 
towards the cost of these excavations, and to the Haverfield ‘Trust for 
a similar donation. 


The Library.—The additions to the Library amount to 80 by donation 
and 23 by purchase, Besides these, a considerable number of publica- 
tions of learned sovieties, ete., have been received by way of exchan ge 
and by subseription. To the collection of manuscripts there have been 
three additions. 


The Rhind Lectureship—Mr Eric Maclagan, Director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, has been appointed Rhind Lecturer for 1924, and 
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Dr George Macdonald for 1927, Mr Maclagan’s lectures to be on Italian 
Renaissance Sculpture, and Dr Macdonald's on a subject dealing with 
Roman Britain. Mr W. M. Mackenzie, Secretary of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Ancient Monuments (Scotland), the lecturer for 1925, will deliver 
his course, on The Mediaeval Castle in Scotland, t1 February next, 


The Gunning Felloiship—The Gunning Fellowship for 2) was 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the Museum, to 
enable him to make certain excavations in Caithness. Several graves 
of a very unusual type were discovered. 


Chaimers-Jervise Prize.—The County of Dumfries was chosen as the 
district for the Chalmers-Jervise Prize Essay for 1925. Although the 
competition was extensively advertised, only one essay ws received, 
but as it was not considered of sufficient archzeological or historical 
value the prize was not awarded. 

ATHOLL, 
President, 


The Report was adopted on the motion of Sir James Balfour Paul, 
0.V.0., LL.D... seconded by Mr Alexander O, Curle. 

Mr J. Bolam Johnson, Treasurer, read the annua] statement of the 
Society's Funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the members. On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks 
was necorded to Mr Johnson for his gratuitous services, 
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Monpay, 1444 December 1425. 
ALEX. O. CURLE in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


J, RK. Warntiaw Berxer, Advocate, 6) Northumberland Street, 
A. RonenT SON Cross, ‘I mI fae LA. LL.H., La Moray Place, 
GrhonGE GARDNER, M.C., Oukbank School, Aberleen. 


The following Donations to the Museum, received during the recess, 
llth May to “ith November 1925, were intimated, and thanks voted to 
the Donors :— 


(1) By James 5S. Dowann, FS. A.Scot. 
Communion Token, Inverness United Associated Congregation, 1821, 


(2) By J, Boyp Jasuesox, M.D, FR.C.S_E, F.S.A Scat. 
Bellarmine, measuring 84 inches in height, with a bearded mask on 
the front of the neck, found under the foundations of 218 Canongate. 


(3) By Jousx Duscas, Summerhill Terrace, Berwick, through J. 
Hewat Craw, F.S.A Scot. 


Two Communion Tokens of Moffat. 


(4) By A. J. HD Epwarons, F.S.AScot., Assistant Keeper. 
Bone Comb, and fragment of another, Bone Whorl, Bronze King, 
and Splinter of Calcite showing half of a perforation, from kitehen- 
middens on Freswick Links, Caithness. 


(9) By A. Sysixeros, Allanten, Auldgirth, through J. M. Connie, 
F.SA.Scot. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 4} inches in length, 2,", inches 
across the cutting edge, and 1,4; inch across the flanges, found in a 
fort on Springfield Hill, Dunseore, Dumfriesshire. (See subsequent 
communication by Mr Corr.) 


(6) By Lopovie ML, Mann, F.S.A.Scot., 
Cast of Stone Axe-hammer, measuring 2!3 inches by 11 inch by 3 


inch, It is wedge-shaped, has 4 rounded butt, and expands slightly 
towards the cutting edge, which is | inch in length. The perforation 


_ 
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‘4 countersunk from both sides, The original axe-hammer was picked 
up on the farm of Glengyre, Wigtownshire. (See Proceedings, vol. lvit., 


p.. 102, ig. 2 


(7) By Rev. BR. 5. G. Anpersos, B.D,, F.5.A.5cot, 

Six Communion Tokens—Milnathort U.P. Church, 1850; Orwell Associ 
ate Congregation, [S07; Brampton English Presbyterian Chureh, LBhs : 
Perth, St Paul's, 1807; Liverpool, Canning Street, Presbyterian Church, 
1846; one unidentified. 
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Fig. 1 Creswet-stone from Newtonhill, Kirkinner, Wigtownshire, 


Cresset formed of a rough block of stone (fig. 1), measuring 1 inches 
by 10 inches by 44 inches, Five cup-shaped cavities, ranging from 2] 
inches to 2} inches in diameter and | inch in depth, are cut on the upper 
side, one being placed in the centre and four round it at irregular 
intervals: in three of the spaces between the outer cups there is «4 
shallow groove, radiating from near the central cavity towards the 
edges of the stone. From Newtonhill Farm, Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. 


(8) By Rev. James Merkze, B.D. F.S.A.Scot. 


Stone Implement, oval, encircled by a deep wide groove round the 
middle (fig. 2), measuring 3] inches in length and I}} inch by Lf inch 
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in cross diameters at the bottom of the groove. The stone has not been 
used as a hammer or maul, as the rounded ends are not abraded or 
pitted by percussion, It was found by Mr Angus, schoolmaster, on 
Bargrennan Hill, Penninghame, Wigtownshire, many years ago, In 
accordance with the tradition that a local Covenanter had used a stone 
attached to a handle as a weapon, and that this weapon had been Jost 
on Bargrennan Hill, Mr Angus believed that this was the veritable 
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Fig. 2. Grooved Implement of Stone found on Phourirenni 
Hill, Wietow nah bre. 


stone. However, Sir Herbert Maxwell says that such stones were used 
as net-sinkers in the river Cree. 

Pair of old Handcuffs of Iron, with their Screw Key, found in Smail- 
holm Tower, Roxburghshire. 


(9) By The Hon. Hew Hamiron DaLerueLe, F.S.A.Scot, 
lron Key, 7j inches long, from the Old Tolbooth, Edinburgh. 


(10) By A. A, MacGiuuivray, Nairn, through Grorar Bary, 
FS. A.Scot, 


Implement of Stone resembling a Club or Pestle, measuring 164 inches 
long, 23 inches by 24 inches in cross diameters at the thick end, and 
tapering to about 1,), inch in diameter at the other. Jt curves slightly 
to one side near the thin end. Found in tirring ground at Kingsteps 
Quarry, | mile east of Nairn, in May 1925, 


al 
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(11) By Jastes Ssura, Tayport, through J. M, Corntr, F.S,A.Scot. 

Rim fragments of a Cinerary Urn, with heavy overhanging rim, 
about 1? inch deep, thinning towards the lip, which is rounded on the 
top, of reddish ware with «a black core; it is decorated with rudely 
scored, crossed oblique lines. 

Two small rim fragments of very dark-coloured pottery, probably 
parts of a Cinerary Urn; the top of the rim is flat, and immediately 
below is a band of ornamentation formed by groups of three incised 
oblique lines between double marginal lines. 

Rim fragment of a hand-made Pottery Vessel, the rim slightly everted, 
of dark ware, showing a trace of red on the exterior of the wall, probably 
Iron Age. 

All from the Shanwell and Garpet Links, Tents Muir, Fife. 


(12) By Mrs Gorpos, Creich Farm, through J. M.Corrig, F.S.A.Scot. 


Perforated Waterworn Stone, of irregularly triangular form, measur- 
ing 4{ inches in greatest diameter, and 1} inch in thickness, the hole 
countersunk from both sides, from Creich Farm, Creich, Fife. 


(13) By Jous M. Cornte, F.S.A.S8cot, 
Stone Whorl, measuring 14 inch in diameter, and ,, inch in thickness, 
from the south-west corner of the fort on East Lomond Hill, Fife. 


(4) By HLM. Orrick of Works, Edinburgh. 

Sixteenth-century Finger-ring of Gold (fig. 3), measuring |; inch m 
diameter, and weighing 57-4 grs. The sides of the hoop 
are chased and the shoulders of foliaceous form; the 
quatrefoil bezel has the sides cut to resemble drooping 
petals, and contains an uneut ruby. Found outside the 
wall of the north aisle of the nave, Dunkeld Cathedral. 

Penannular Armlet of Bronze, measuring 2) inches Fig. 4 Finger-ring 
by 2) inches in cross diameters externally, from an Early co & Dunkals 
Iron Age grave at Blackness Castle. Two fragments of erence. Ost 
bone, stnined green, through lying in contact with the armlet, are pre- 
served. (See Proceedings, vol, lix. p. 118.) 





(15) By W. E. Strup.ey, Bruce Arms Hotel, Falkland, through J. 

M. Corrre, F.S.AScot, 
Irregularly-shaped Slab of Yellow Sandstone, mensuring 17 inches by 
12 inches diagonally, and } inches in thickness, bearing on its upper part 
the incised figure of » bull walking; from the inside of the outer 
rampart on the south side of the fort on East Lomond Hill, Fife. Found 
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about five years ago by the donor. (See subsequent communication by 
Mr Corrie.) 


(16) By Captain A. M, Smapsos, The Towers, Goring-on-Thames, 
Wooden Bismar, from Gloup House, North Yell, Shetland. 


(17) By Miss Morac Macuacan, F.S.A.Scot. 
Iron Deer Trap with square jaws and two springs, measuring 2 feet 
47 inches in total length, from Newhall House, Midlothian, where it is 
suid to have been preserved for more than 100 years, 


(18) By WiLttAM BaxNnermMan, M.D., F.S.A.Seot. 

Bronze Nest of Weights, from Gamrie, Banffshire. 

Copper Belt Plate of the Banffshire Local Militia, of convex oval form, 
measuring 3;', inches by 2) inches, bearing on front the star of the Order 
of the Thistle with a crown above it, and BANFFSHIRE LOCAL 
MILITIA round the edge, worn by William Dockar, Findon, Gamrie, an 
officer in the regiment, and grandfather of the donor. 

Old Linen Tablecloth, showing a crowned Scottish thistle in the 
contre, surrounded with other national emblems, and NEMO ME 
IMPUNE LACESSET and LES ARMES D'ECOSSE round the border, 


which belonged to Mrs Dockar, grandmother of the donor. 





(19) By James 5. Ricttarpsox, F\S,A.Scot. 

Brass Belt Plate of the Perthshire Highland Fencibles, of convex oval 
form, measuring 21) inches by 2), inches, bearing on the front two 
sprays of Scottish thistles with a crown above and PHF in an oval panel 
below. 

Brass Belt Plate of the 2ist Regiment (now Royal Seots Fusiliers), of 
convex oval form, bearing on the front a Scottish thistle crowned anid 
NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT XXI round the edge. 


(20) By James Cur.e, LL.D. W.S,, F.S.A-Scot. 
Old Brass Fishing Reel from Bemersyde, Berwickshire. 


(21) Bequeathed by the late Tazopore Naprer, F.8.A.Scot, 
Two Andres Ferrara Highland Broadswords, the blades measuring 
33} inches and 35} inches in length respectively. | 
(22) By James Grant, 11 High Street, Grantown-on-Spey. 


Mould of Miea Schist for casting brooches, buttons, and other 
objects, measuring 2}! inches by 2), inches by ,; inch, imperfect. It 


@ 
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bears on one side matrices for two crowned heart-shaped brooches, a 
quatrefoil ornament, and a button, and on the other matrices for a 
somewhat similar brooch, a button, and another circular ornament, 
Part of the matrix for the button on one side and of the matrix for the 
ornament on the other side are broken off. From a field at Dreggie, 
near Grantown-on-Spev. 

(23) By Caar tes EL Warrecaw, F.S.A.Seot. 


Snulf Mull of Ivory (figs.4 and 5), measuring 4] inches in height, carved 





Pigs. 4 and fi, Souwifmull of Ivory. Front and lack views, 


in the form of a three-quarter length figure of a Highlander of the 1715 
period, fully accoutred, dressed in a coat, belted plaid, sporran, and flat 
bonnet, with a basket-hilted broadsword in his right hand and a targe 
on his left arm, a dirk hanging in front, and a secroll-butt pistol at 
the left side. (See Proceedings, vol. xxxviii. p. 15.) 
(44) By O. G. 5. Ceawrorp, E.M. Ordnance. Survey. 

Part of a Glass Ball (about two-thirds), measuring 1? inch in diameter, 
of blue colour with yellow inlay, found on the site of an earthwork at 
Auchtertyre, Newtyle, Forfarshire. 
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(25) By Witttam Warre, Shore Road, West Anstruther, through 
J. M. Corre, F.S.AScot. 

Massive Stone Axe-hammer, measuring 83 inches by 44 inches by 3} 
inches, and having «a chip broken off the eutting edge; the perforation 
narrows slightly at the centre. From the east of Fife, 

(28) By THomas D, Batrucatre, Gersa Schoolhouse, Watten. 

Seven Flint Implements, found in the Gersa district, Watten, 
Caithness, | 

Cylindrical Object of white Quartz, measuring LH} inch in length 
and ~ inch in diameter, the ends smoothed probably by polishing, found 
near Gersa Schoolhouse. 


(27) By D. Murray, 3 Craigie Crescent, Perth. 
Four Communion Tokens—Kettins; Dunblane, 1753; Edinburgh Dis- 
senting Congregation, IS10; Tannadice, 1800. 


(28) By Major ARCHIBALD STIRLING, F.S.A.Seot, 


Old Clay Tobaeeo-pipe, stem broken, with » human face moulded on 
the back of the bowl facing the stem, from Edinburgh. 


(29) By Jonw W. M, Loney, F.S.A.Scot. 
Fire Plate of the Norwich Union Office, of tinned Lron, gilded, which 
was affixed to the front of the house of the donor at 6 Carlton Street. 
(30) By ALEXANDER M*LAGGAN, 19] Ferry Road, Leith. 
Sugar Chopper of lron for breaking up the old conical sugar-loaves, 


(31) By Winitam Brook, F.S.A.Seat. 
Silver Toddy Ladle, with Perth hall-mark, date ISI0, maker JOFIN 
SLD. 
Silver Teaspoon, Old English, with Edinburgh hall-mark, maker 
WILLIAM DAVIE (admitted 1740), 
Teaspoon with feather edge and Saltspoon, of Silver, both with 
Dundee hull-mark, maker ED, LIVINGSTON (admitted 1509). 
(32) By Miss E, Hinson, 45 Moray Place, through Grorcre Mac- 
now aLp, C.B., LL.D, 
Communion Token, Coupar-Angus, 1744. 
5) By Mrs L. Duff-Dunbar of Ackeryill, F.S.A.Seot. 


Part of a Seulptured Slab of Clay Slate; bearing on one fata a 
horizontal rectangular figure or symbol. Below the rectangle is a short 


= 
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section of a curved line, showing that there had been at least one other 
figure on the stone. 

Polished Dise of micaceous sandstone, measuring 24 inches in diameter, 
and ,) inch in thickness, 

Both from the surface of a burial mound at Ackergill, Caithness, 

Bronze Chain, measuring 15} inches in length, found in a grave in the 
above mound. (See subsequent communication by A. J. H. Edwards, 
FS. A.Scot.) 


[t was announced that the following objects had been purchased for 
the Museum :— 

Highland Flat Ring Brooch of Silver, measuring 3} inches in diameter, 
the front ornamented with a zig-zag line, forming a voided six-pointed 
star, between two marginal lines, all inlaid with niello, within the points 
of the star being an engraved scale pattern, and, in the angles outside, 
engraved Horal designs, The head of the pin is solid, not split, and the 
bar of the hinge is soldered on to the front of the ring. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, measuring 4;', inches jong and 14 inch across 
the cutting edge, the mouth of the socket, which measures I? inch by 
1, inch in diameter, being oblong with rounded corners, and encircled 
by a slight moulding; the loop is complete, but there is a crack in one 
side of the socket, The axe has been covered with a green patina, but 
mich of it has been seraped off. It was found at the southern base 
of North Berwick Law, East Lothian. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, measuring 3} inches long and 2} inches across 
the cutting edge, The mouth of the socket, which is oval in the inside 
and yesica-shaped outside, measures 1{ inch by 1,", inch externally, and 
is surrounded by two mouldings, the upper of which tapers off into an 
acute angle at the lip. Found on Benachie, Aberdeenshire, 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 51 inches long, 21) inches across the 
cutting edge, and 14 inch across the flanges. The cutting edge is 
crescentic, With recurved points. The axe has a slight stop-ridge, behind 
which, on the top and bottom edges, are slight projections, abrupt at the 
back and running in a regular curve into the cutting part. The sxe is 
ornamented by a curved ridge and a mid-rib in front of the stop-ridge, 
the eurve bordered on each side by a row of punctulations, the outer 
row being carried round the back of the projections on the edges. This 
axe was found at Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 

From the Haughton House Sale:— 

Beaker (fig. 6) of red clay, measuring 63 inches in height, 6 inches 


In diameter across the mouth, 53 inches at the neck, Of inches at the 
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bulge, and 3} inches across the base, the wall being about { inch thick, 
ornamented by four bands of upright and crossed lines between marginal 
and divisional lines, some formed with a toothed stamp and others with a 
blunt-pointed tool; from Leggats Den, Chapel of Garioch, Aberdeenshire. 

Beaker (fig. 7) of buff clay, measuring 5) inches in height, 54 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, 4) inches at the neck, 6) inches at the bulge, and 
41 inches across the base, the wall | inch thick; the top of the rim ts 
fat, and the wall decorated by thras bunds of herring-bone and lattice 





ae: | _ oF Finches Sy ee i Ms dy 
Fig. 6, Heaker from Legent's Den, Chapel of Fig. 7. Benker from Broeonhill, Tough, 
Ganoch, Aburdoenahire. Alm eenshrire, 


patterns between marginal and divisional lines made by a toothed stamp 
and pointed tool, A small piece of the rim extending from under the 
neck to the lip is wanting. The urn was found in a sand-pit at Broomhill, 
Tough, Aberdeenshire. 

Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 5 inches long, 2j, inches across the 
cutting edge, and | inch thick, with a fine, green, glossy patina which 
has been scraped off in places, 

Flat Bronze Axe with very alight flanges, measuring 52 inches long, 
23 inches across the cutting edge, and ~, inch thick, 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 5} inches long, 2} inches across the 


and Knives (tig. $), measuring 
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cutting edge, and 1] inch across the flanges, with a slight transverse ridge’ 
on the top and bottom edges at the front of the wings, n faint mid-rib on 
each side, and traces of a fine, dark-green patina in parts. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 5, inches long, 24 inches across 
cutting edge, and 1) inch across the flanges, with a small stop, formed by 
a thickening of the front part of the axe, a slight indication of a mid-rib 
in front of the stop, and remains of a dark-green patina in places, 

Bronze Sword, measuring 
23) inches in total length, 1] 
inch across the widest part of 
the blade, and 1} inch at the 
narrowest part near the hilt; 
“small piece of the top of the 
hilt plate is wanting, but, in 
the remaining part, there are 
six rivet holes (two in the 
centre of the hilt and two on 
each haunch of the hilt plate), 
three of which still retain their 
rivets. The sword has a thin, 
light-green patina. 

Bronze Sword, measuring 
234 inches in total length, 1) 
inch im greatest width, and 
Ii inch at marrowest part of 
blade, with five rivet holes in 
the hilt. plate (two in each of 





the haunches and one in the ' oO | | i 
1 Z ~} 
centre). bow dr = ncnes. 
One flange of a Stone Mould 
for casting Bronze Spear-henads Fig. &. Monhd for casting Spear-heads and Blades 
of Bronze. 


dc inches long, 1{) inch broad, and 1 inch thick, bearing on one side 
um matrix for o looped spear-head und on the other one for a lea f-shaped 
blade; a small hole is drilled through the centre near one end. 

Axe of prey Flint, measuring 2} inches by 1} inch by ;", inch, flaked all 
over and ground at the cutting edge, | 

Stone Axe, measuring 1] inch by 1, inch by 4! inch, very small and 
finely ground, 

Knife of translucent grey Flint, measuring 3), inches long and 1}} inch 
broad at the butt, leaf-shaped, the point turned slightly to one side, 

Pointed Implement of grey Flint, measuring 2), inches by 1} inch, 
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nicely faked towards the point on one face, but with slight Aaking on 
the other. 

Point of a Spear-head of grey Flint, measuring 2] inches long. 

Central part of an oval Knife or Spear-head of red Flint, measuring 
1j¢ inch by 1} inch. 

Triangular Implement (Knife or Seraper), measuring 14 inch hy 
1, inch, finely dressed all over one side, but showing no flaking on 
the other. 

Stone Object of discoidal form, ground to lenticular section, measuring 
2’; inches by 2) inches in cross diameters, and 14 inch thick. 

Whetstone of rectangular section, tapering slightly towards the ends, 
one of which is broken off, measuring 4) inches by 14 inch by { inch. 

Six perforated Stones, the holes nearly all countersunk on both sides :— 
(1) 3 inches in diameter, ] inch thick: (2) 2) inches in dinmeter and 
fr inch thick; (3) of mica schist, imperfect, 2), inches in diameter and 
yr inch thick; (4) of slate, 1}4) inch in diameter and } inch thick; (5) a 
waterworn pebble, 1, inch in diameter and § inch thick; (0) [4 inch 
in diameter and | inch thick, 

Stone Cup with an imperforate handle, the bowl, which mensures 
4t inches by 4/, inches in external diameters at the mouth and 3) inches 
in height, being aurrounded at the lip and half way up the wall by 
raised mouldings decorated with vertically incised lines, and the handle, 
which projects 1] inch, and measures 1]} inch in breadth and 14 inch tm 
thickness, being also decorated round the sides and end by vertical lines, 

Stone Cup with a short vertically perforated handle projecting 1 inch; 
the bowl, which measures 3/y inches in diameter externally and 2] inches 
in height, is encircled by a band of incised herring-bone pattern about 
the middle, and is grooved under the brim. 

Stone Cup with a vertically perforated handle projecting 2 inches; 
the bowl, measuring 6) inches in diameter and 3) inches in height, is 
encircled (1 inch below the rim) by a raised moulding decorated with 
vertieal incised lines about 4 inch apart; it has been broken, and re- 
paired with cement. 

Whorl of Lead, measuring 4 inch in diameter and , inch thick, orna- 
mented by o series of raised circles with a pellet in the centre on one side, 
and radiating lines on the other, 

These relics came from Haughton House, Alford, Aberdeenshire, and 
probably were found in Aberdeenshire; possibly many of them came 
from the Alford district. 

Bronze Pin, measuring 3}; inches in length, with an oval discoidal 
head, ;y inch in breadth, and a slight projection on either side below it- 
on the front and back of the head is an incised cross: the stem ia bent. 


- 
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Five fragments of hand-made Pottery of black ware with a buff- 
coloured skin inside and outside. 

Both the pin and the pottery were found in a field near the farm 
steading at Mid Town, Freswick, Caithness. 

Two Dises of Shale, measuring 4, inches and 3] Inches in greatest 
diameters and 1,5, inch and 4 inch in greatest thickness respectively, the 
first showing tool-marks round the periphery and on the upper side, and 
the second round the periphery only; from Ackergill Links, Caithness, 

Pair of joiner’s or mason's Compasses of Brass, with the extremities of 
the legs and the quadrant formed of iron, measuring 15} Inches in length; 
the name WILLIAM SCOT 1650 
is engraved on one leg and 
GEORGE SCOTT 16.- - on the 
other; from «a house in the 
Canongate. 

Food-vessel (fig, 1), measuring 
44 inches in height, 5) inches in 
external diameter across the 
mouth, 5) inches at the shoulder, 
and 2) inches across the base, of 
yellowish-brown ware Hound 
the shoulder is a double mould- 
ing with eight luge, unprerced 
but with slight indentations on 
the sides suggestive of perfora- Buus _|_ ef tinches 
tions, placed at irregular in- 
tervals: the neck is constricted, 
and the mouth is slightly everted 
at the lip, which is obliquely bevelled towards the interior: the taper- 
ing lower part of the vessel expands slightly at the base to form a 
foot. The top of the rim is decorated by four lines of twisted cord 
impressions; the wall, from the hp to the base, is covered with upright 
vig-vags of the so-called maggot pattern, formed by the impressions 
of a thin cord twisted tightly round a core, and the base shows some 
erossed incised lines made by «a pointed tool; found in a cist, about 
five years ago, on the farm of Beley (Belie), parish of Dunino, Fife. 

Carved Stone Ball, measuring 2} inches in diameter, with 154 small 
bosses, from Aberdeenshire; probably from the Rhynie district. 

Flattened spheroidal Stone Object with large indented hollow on 
each of the flat sides, measuring 2] inches in diameter and 14) inch in 
thickness, from Cloister Seat, Udny, Aberdeenshire. 

Water-rolled Plate of Shale, measuring 3}} inches by 2] inches by 





Fig. 0, Fomtl-veesel from Beley, Donine: Fife, 
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Linch, with the two flat sides and one edge ground smooth by polishing ; 
found at Shankston, Aberdeenshire, April 1863. 

Fragment of Axe of grey Flint, measuring 2} inches by 1] inch, the 
greater part of the cutting edge remaining, the top and bottom sides 
ground flat, from Morayshire, 

Bead of amber-coloured Glass streaked obliquely with yellow bands, 
of flattened diseoidal form, measuring J inch in diameter and 4! inch 
in thickness, from Aberdeenshire. 


Donations to the Library :— 
(1) By Miss E. Gournay Hvtcuesos, F.S.A.Seot. 
Broughty Ferry and District. Guide to its Places of Historical 
Interest. 
(2) By Dr Car. Fren. Kouonrvup, Director, The Museum, Bergen. 


Bergen’s Misewm, 1925 (publié @ occasion du centennire de Bergen). 


(3) By W, K. Diekson, LLD., F.S.AScot. 
The Genealogy of the Finns: the Finno-Ugrian Peoples. By U. T. 
Sirelius. Helsingfors, 123. 


(4) By Rev. A. M'*Neria. Hovstox, J.P. M.A., B.D. F.S.A.Seot., the 
Author. 


Auchterderran, Fife: a Parish History. 


(4) By Norwicu CastLe Museum ComMMITTER. 


City of Norwich. The Report of the Castle Museum Committee to the 
Council, 1024. 


(6) By Tue Trvsrres Or rue Brrrish Mvsru. 
A Guide to the Pottery and Porcelain of the Far East in the Depart- 
ments of Ceramics and Ethnography, 1924. 
A Map of the World, designed by Gio. Matteo Contarini, engraved by 
Fran. Roselli, 1506. London, 1924. 
Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum. 
Vol.i. Part i—Prehistorie Agean Pottery. London, 1925, 


(7) By Thomas SHEerparp, M.Se., F.G.S8,, F.S.A:Seot,, the Editor, 


Hull Museum Publications, No. 180. Record of Additions, No. Ixvii, 
No. 144 —Numismatic Notes, 
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(8) By Professor G. BaLDwis Brown, LL.D.,, F.B.A., FS.A.3cot., the 
Author. 


The Arts in Early England: Anglo-Saxon Architecture. London, 192, 


()} By Rev. Asprew Barnen, B.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


Annals of » Tweeddale Parish: Broughton, Glenholm, and Kilbucho. 
Glasgow, 104. 


(10) By Roseer Murpocu Lawrance, F.S.A.5cot., the Author. 


William Smith, Printer and Publisher, 1840-1921: An Appreciation. 
Aberdeen, 122. 

Reeent Progress of the Doric. Aberdeen, 1924. 

Some Remarks on the Doric. Aberdeen, 1922. 

Rhymed Lore: a Miscellaneous Collection. Aberdeen, 124. 

Two Burns Vignettes, Aberdeen, 1022. 

An Old Book-Selling Firm—Alexander Angus & Son. Aberdeen, 
1923. 

Aberdeen Musical Bibliography, 1814-40, Aberdeen, 1125, 

Gavin Greig and his Work. By Alexander Keith, M.A. Aberdeen, 
1924, 


(i) By Wittram Basxerman, Ch.M., M.D, F.S.A.Scot,, the Author. 
On the Extinction of Gaelic in Buchan and Lower Banffshire, Banff, 
1805. 
(12) By Hexry Georcre Farmer, MLA. M.R.A.S., F.S.A.Scot.,, the 
Author, 
The Band of H.M. Scots Guards (Historical Notes). Musical Standard, 
20th May 1022. | | 
Clues for the Arnsbian Influence on European Musical Theory. 
Glasgow, 1025. | | 
Arabic Musical Manuseripts in the Bodleian Library. Glasgow, 1925. 


(13) By Hoe Marwicr, M.A, F.S.A.Scot. 
Proceedings of the Orkney Antiquarian Society, Vol. iii. 1924-5. 


(4) By Vicron T. Hopeson, F.S.A.5cot., the Author. 
West Highland Museum, Exhibition Catalogue. Prince Charles 
Edward and the “45 Campaign. Held at Fort Willinm, July-September 
1925. 
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(15) By 'T. W. Woonreap, Ph.D., M.Se., F.LS., Technical College, 
Huddersfield, the Editor. 


The Tolson Memorial Museum Publications, Handbook IV.—Hudders- 
field in Roman Times, By Ian A. Richmond, B.A.(Oxon.).. Huddersfield, 
1025, 


(16) By Mac, arr, Siccrp Gniec, Underbestyrer ved Universitetets 
Oldsaksamling, Oslo, Norway. 


Oldtiden Tidskrift for Norsk Forhistorie. Vols, iij.-ix. 
Norske Oldfund, I. and (11. Christiania, 1916 and 1920. 


(7) By ALEXANDER O. Curie, F.S.A Scot. 


The Monastery of Saint Mochaoi of Nendrum. By H. C. Lawlor, M.A. 
M.R.LA. Belfast, 1925. 


Fifth List of Monuments prepared by the Commissioners of Works. 


(18) By Krer Acapemy or Sorence, Korolenko Street, 47, Kiet. 


Bulletin du Laboratoire d'Anthropologie et d'Ethnologie fondé A 
rhonneur de Th. Volkov, Kief, 1925. 


(19) By Messrs W. & A. K. Jouwstox, Ltd., Edina Works, Easter 
Road. 


One Hundred Years of Map Making. 18 pp. 


(20) By De Mirerinpr, Wernigerode am Harz, Germany, the Author 
and Compiler. 


4ur Geschichte der Schrauhe. 
Veriffentlichungen von Alfred Gétze zu seinem 60 Geburtatage, 18a 
19235, 
(21) By A. Frascis Srevart, F.8.A.Scot. 
Dalkeith, its Castle and its Palace, Edinburgh, 1925, 


(22) By Lieut.-General Sir Aviwer HusTer-Westox, K.C.B., D.S.0., 
R.E., M.P., of Hunterston, West Kilbride. 


Some Family Papers of the Hunters of Hunterston. Edited by M.S. 
Shaw, WS. Edinburgh, 1925, | 


a 
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(23) By Tue Rovan Acapemy or Hisrory AND ANTIQUITIES, 
Stockholm, 


Monografiserien, No. 15—Bronsaldersmanteln fran Gerumsberget i 
Vastergotland, av Lennart yon Post, Emelie von Walterstorff, Sune 
Lindqvist. Stockholm, 1925. 


(24) By BE. Herpsert Sroxe, F.S.A., The Retreat, Devizes, the Author. 


The Orientation of Stonehenge. From The Nineteenth Century, 
September, 1025. 
The Story of Stonehenge, 


(25) By Mrs Retp, F.S.A.Scot. 
Lauriston Castle: The Estate and its Owners. By John A. Fairley. 


(26) By THe Rovai. Historical, Socrery. 
British Diplomatic Instructions, 1680-1789. Vol. ii. France, 1689-1721. 
Edited for the Soviety by L. G. Wickham Legg, M.A,, F.R.Hist.s, 
(27) By Dr Sopuvs Mt'tex, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 
Communautés Stylistiques en Kurope dans le Récent Age de la Pierre. 
Extrait des Mém., dela Soc, Roy. des Antiqu. du Nord, 1920-5, 
(28) By Dr Rosert Etsier, the Author. 
Orpisch-Dionysische Mysterien-Gedanken in der Christlichen Antike. 


(20) By Toe Curaror, Colchester Museum of Local Antiquities. 
Report for the Year ended Silst March 1025, 


(40) By Professor T. H. Bryce, M.D., F.BLS., F.S.AScot. 
A History of Peeblesshire. Vol.i. Edited by James Walter Buchan, 
M.A., LL.B, (Town Clerk of Peebles). Glasgow, 1025, 
(31) By J. S. Dowap, FS. AScot, 


Discharge in favour of Robert Duff, a soldier in the Ist Battalion, 
ith Regiment of Fencible Infantry (Breadalbane Fencibles), dated 18th 
April 1799. 


William Douglas, F.S.A-Seot,, has presented to the Society a large 
number of the blocks used to illustrate The Past in the Present, by Sir 
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Arthur Mitchell, M.D., LL.D.; Scotland in Early Christian and Scotland 
in Pagan Times, by Joseph Anderson, LL.D.; and Characteristics of Old 
Church Architecture, by Thomas 5. Muir. 


Purchases for the Library :-— 
Fossi] Man in Spain. By Hugo Obermaier. Yale University Press, 
1024. 

The Races of Man and their Distribution. New Edition. By A. C. 
Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. Cambridge, 1924. 

General Index to the Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1595-1924. 

The Restoration of Ancient Bronzes and other Alloys, First Report, 
By Professor Colin G. Fink, Ph.D., and Charles H, Eldridge, BS, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York, 1925. 

Lists of Monuments prepared by H.M, Commissioners of Works, L-LV. 

Dumbartonshire: County and Burgh, from the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century to the Present Time. Part in. By John [rving, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

Dictionnaire d'Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Cabrol. Vol. vi. 
part i. 

The Long Barrows of the Cotswolds. By O. G. 5, Crawford, B.A,, 
F.S.A. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 


NOTICE OF (1) CERTAIN BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM DUMFRIES- 
SHIRE: AND (2) A SYMBOL STONE FROM EAST LOMOND HILL, 
FIFE, RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. By 
J. M. CORRIE, F.S,A.Scor. 


(1) Broxsze IMPLEMENTS FROM DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


In his instructive paper on Scottish Bronze Age Hoards' Mr Callander 
has pointed out that the number of bronze objects found in Seotland 
cannot be considered very large when compared with the number found 
in England and Ireland, It is therefore very desirable that as many 
known examples as possible should be recorded and deseribed in the 
Proceedings of this Society, and 1 wish to direct attention to a number 
from Dumfriesshire that have not previously been noted. 

Bronze Hoard from Greyfriars Church, Dumfries,—A series of plaster 
easts representing four axes and two spear-heads of bronze has, for 
many years, been preserved in the collection of the Dumfriesshire and 
Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, and the label on the 
exhibit records that the original implements are said to have heen 
found when excavating for the foundations of Greyfriars Church, 
Dumfries, in 1866, At the time of these excavations it was reported in 
the local press that a careful watch was being kept for relics, and a 
subsequent notice recorded the finding of a bronze figure of Christ? 
Reference to this find is alao made in the Transactions of the Dumfries- 
shire Society but there is no mention of the discovery of the axes and 
spear-heads represented by the casts just referred to. The original 
implements, it is believed, were at one time preserved in a private 
museum at the Crichton Royal Institution, Dumfries, but that collec- 
tion was given up many years ago, and, until recently, it was thought 
that all the relics had been dispersed. The accidental finding of one of 
the axes, however, induced Mr James Flett, Clerk of Works at the 
Institution, to make further search, and it is gratifying to learn that 
a number of relics—including two more of the original axes from the 
supposed Greyfriars hoard—has since been recovered, The illustration 
(fig. 1) is made from photographs of three of the implements them- 

' Proceedings, vol. Ivil, py. Pea-68, 

? This relic, which originally had formed part of a crocifiz, has been figured in Dowden's 
Medieval Charch in Scotland, p. 124. 

a Teivmectelteiss Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
Te ee LoL 
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selves, Nos. 2. 3, and 4, and of three of the casts, Nos. 1,5,and 6, It 1s 
probable that a manuseript catalogue of the Crichton collection would, 
at one time, be in existence, but, if so, all trace of it has been lost, and 
our information in respect of the find location of these relics is derived 
solely from the very unsatisfactory record aftixed to the casts, This 
is unfortunate, beeause there is difficulty in reconciling the number of 
casts with references to the Crichton exhibits gleaned from other 
sources. In the catalogue of a Loan Exhibition held in Dumfries on 
26th June 1865—a year prior to the discovery of the Greyfriars relics— 
the Crichton Museum is represented by “two hatchets and one spear- 
head,” whereas in a later Exhibition, on 7th July 1873, “four axes and 
two spear-heads”"—the number actually represented by the casts—are 
included in the catalogue. The inference that the casts deposited by 
the Dumfriesshire Society in the Observatory Museum, Maxwelltown, 
in 1880'—which are those referred to—were, in reality, replicas of all 
the bronze relics preserved at the Crichton Royal Institution, appears 
obvious. That a hoard of bronze implements was actually discovered 
at Greyfriars Church, and that for some reason or another it escaped 
notice at the time, can scarcely he questioned, but in view of the infor- 
mation at present available it appears probable that the hoard consisted 
of only two axes and one spear-head which cannot now be: identified 
from the other specimens whose provenance is not known. 

The axes are all of the flanged ond palstave types, and thev represent 
u group more or less illustrative of the development of these forms of 
bronze implements, No. 1, fig. 1, the amallest implement in the series, 
measures 3] inches in length. It is provided with broadly developed 
lateral flanges ond « well-defined stop ridge. It has a cutting edge of 
13 inch, and is nearly 1 inch in width across the broadest portion of 
the flanges, which are abruptly reduced in breadth near the butt, and 
the axe is thinned at the shaft recess to a thickness of 4 of an inch. 
No, 2, fig. 1, measures 44 inches in length, and has the same well-developed 
Hanges tapering, in this instance, equally and gradually towards the butt 
and cutting edge, and it shows a stop ridge prominently defined on its 
two sides, The axe, like the first, is thinned to a thickness of 4 of an 
inch behind the stop ridge, and the cutting edge is 1) inch across, 
No. 3, fig. 1, shows several new features. The most obvious is the widen- 
ing of the cutting edge, but the axe has also been increased in thickness 
to {| of an inch, and it shows an additional feature in the shape of a 
vertical mid-rib, which serves the double purpose of a simple decorative 
motif and a strengthening ridge for the blade, The implement measures 


'Trovecctions Dumfriemhire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
ISH]. App ©. 2. Ba. 
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641 inches in length and 22 inches across the cutting face, and it is 
furnished with well-defined flanges and stop ridges, No, 4, fig. 1, 
measuring 54 inches in length and 1f ineh across the cutting face, 
illustrates a further development in the provision of what has obviously 
been intended as a side loop for additional attachment to the shaft, and 
in a more definite amalgamation of the same broad flanges with the 
well-defined stop ridges. Itis of peculiar interest in being an unfinished 
specimen, the inequalities of the casting not having been removed by 
dressing, and the side loop, in particular, being left as an unperforated 
lug. The specimen also retains the strengthening mid-rib in front of the 
stop ridge. 

Coming now to the spear-heads, No, 4, fig. 1, represents a fine specimen 
of rare form, known from the name of a place in the Isle of Wight, 
where the first recognised example was found, as the “Arreton Down 
type.” Blades of this description have sometimes been regarded ss 
daggers, but it has been demonstrated that there are features in their 
construction and method of mounting which show that they are spear- 
heads! The blade is usually thick and strong, showing a central ridge, 
and having the sides more or less fluted or lined where the metal is 
reduced in thickness, In its earliest form the type was provided with a 
long, narrow tang perforsted at the end for # pin or rivet, as seen on 
two Scottish examples from Whitehaugh Moss, near Muirkirk, Ayrshire* 
and from Crawford Priory, in the parish of Cupar, Fife? Two examples 
—one from the Arreton Down hoard. and another from Snoweshill, in 
Gloucestershire—were furnished with a ferrule riveted upon the tang, 
A later development shows the tang displaced by a socket formed by 
costing the blade and ferrule in one piece. The example from Dumfries 
helongs to the latter early socketed variety, and it shows the interesting 
feature of having the rivet heads of the earlier form retained as a 
decorative motif. It measures 7 inches in length. The only other 
known Seottish example of this class is a small one, showing two rivet 
holes and a somewhat squared socket, which was found at Kineluny, 
in the parish of Dorris, Kincardineshire, and is now in the National 
Collection.' 

The second spear-head, No. 6, fig. 1, of the Dumfries specimens exhibits 
developments of a later period in the addition of loops on the socket for 
the more secure attachment to the shaft. and the introduction of the 
leafshaped blade, with a hollow mid-rib formed by continuing the socket 

' Areheotogia, volo lx, pt. 2 pp. 4d, 

" Sella tn Page Times — Bronce ond Stone Agra, pi. 180, he. IRE, Since thle paper was read 
the specimen hin been presented to the National Collection. 

* Proceedings, vol. xxviii. gp. 21-25, fly, 1. 

* Procerdings, vol. liv. p. Ti, 
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nearly to the point. This spear-head, which measures 7} inches in length 
and 1 inch across the blade, has lost one of the loops on the socket 
and has had the blade bent forward slightly near the point. 

Three Bronze Relics from Duiscore.—On the 26th March of this year, 
a Hat bronze axe was found by Mr William Wilson, a workman employed 
by Mr A. Laurie of Brockhillstone Farm, in the parish of Dunscore, 
Dumfriesshire, to remove sand arid gravel from & large mHOrnine heap 
situated between 200 and 300 yards north of the farmhouse, and about 
700 yards, or thereby, to the east of the well-defined motehill of Birkshaw, 
in the neighbouring parish of Glencairn. The axe was observed by Mr 
Wilson amongst the debris of a slight fall of earth, and the depth at 
which it was originally embedded cannot therefore be determined with 
certainty, Mr Wilson expresses the opinion that the implement came 
from about 2 feet from the surface of the crest of the knoll, and that 
there was nothing to indicate an intrudeil deposit. The relic was 
acquired by my father—to whom the discovery had been immedintely 
reported—and it has since been presented by him to the National Collee- 
tion. A special interest’ may he attached to the axe because of the Fact 
that it is the first specimen of the flat type from Dumfriesshire to find 
a place in the National Museum, and only the second example of the 
type definitely known to have been discovered in the county. The axe 
is a little uneven along the cutting edge, but it is otherwise in a remark- 
ably good state of preservation. It is covered with a thick green patina, 
and bears no ornamentation, The mensurements are 6 inches long, $f 
inches across the eutting edge, and } inch thick in the middle of its 
length, thinning gradually and evenly to the cutting face and to a 
slightly rounded end, 1] inch in width, at the butt. The lateral edges 
are ridged and beautifully curved, and the implement weighs exactly 
L6} ounces. 

Two other bronze relics, an axe and a large leaf-shaped spear-head, 
hoth of them said to have been found at different times on, or near, 
the fort at Springtield Hill, in the same parish, may be included in this 
short notice: The first relic—an axe of the flanged type—was brought 
to my notice through information supplied by Mr M’Murdo, Woodfoot, 
Dunseore, shortly after the discovery of the Brockhillstone specimen. 
It had long been in the possession of Mr A. Symington, Allanton, Auld- 
girth, Dumfriesshire, the proprietor of the estate on which Springtield 
Hill fort is situated. As a result of my ingiwiries he has generously 
presented the implement to the National Museum. The axe, which 

(The otherspecimen was found on the farm of South Cowshaw, ls Tinwald parish. 


‘The New Statistical Account. mentions 4 third relic from the some site, bot ie-precien 
thameter is not epecifiod. 
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appears to have been found about sixteen years ago, is well preserved, 
and measures 4] inches in length and 2,, inches across the cutting edge. 
The flanges are broadly detined, but they do not reach the “ palstave 
form, and the unusually developed stop ridge presents the appearance 
of having been dressed up after casting. The sides expand gradually 
from a butt, | inch in width, till reaching the sharp and somewhat 
oblique cutting edge, where they terminate in very sharply defined and 
upturned pointed curves. The second relic found in November 1565 by 
a son of Mr Hyslop, the farmer, at a point on the same fort known as 
“Camp Hill,” is a large, plain, leaf-shaped spear-head with prominent 
mid-rib, and of late Bronze Age type, slightly imperfect at the socket, 
and now measuring 12{ inches in length, It is preserved in Dr Grierson’s 
Museum at Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


(2) Symaor, Stone rrom East Lomosp Ht. Fire. 


A noteworthy addition to the sculptured stones in the Museum has 
this summer been made by the donation of « small slab bearing the 
incised figure of a bull (fig. 2). While engaged on the survey of the 
archeological remains of the eounty of Fife for the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient and Historica) Monuments of Scotland, | had oceasion 
to visit the large and very interesting fort on the top of the East 
Lomond Hill, in the parish of Falkland, and in the course of my msper- 
tion of the fort | picked up a spindle whorl and a small fragment of 
pottery from the debris of one of the defences. On mentioning my 
finds to Mr William Strudley of the Bruce Arms FHlotel, Falkland, he 
yvouchsafed the information that a number of years ago he had found 
on the same fort a fragment of stone with the figure of a bull carved 
upon it, and that, being much struck with the quality of the representa- 
tion, he had carried the stone home in his shooting-bag. The slab was 
produced for my inspection, and I thereupon asked Mr Strudley if he 
would be willing to part with it, On hearing that | desired it for the 
National Collection he generously consented to give it as a donation, 
and he has obligingly furnished the necessary particulars as to the year 
and precise location of the tind, The stone was discovered about 192), 
within the precincts of the fort.on its south side. It consists of a slab 
of yellow sandstone, measuring 17 inches by 12 inches diagonally and 
3 inches thick, bearing on the upper portion, in incised sculpture, the 
spirited and artistic representation of a bull walking. The nature of 
the sculpture indicates that the artist had accomplished the design, 
not by the chisel, but by the method of percussing or pecking out the 
conventional outline of the figure. The special class to which it 
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helongs, showing the figure of « bull incised, is already well known, 
six examples from Burghead, in Elginshire, and two from Inverness 
having been figured and described in the Proceedings, and in The Early 
Christian Monnmenls of Seiten, pp. 12-8 and 118-34. They have, 
however, been hitherto restricted in. their geographieal distribution to 





ie = Finches 


Fig. 2. Symbol Stone from Fast Lomond Hill, Fife, 


these two northern counties, and the acquisition of a specimen from 
the midland and maritime county of Fife is,on that account, of special 
importance, The design on the Fifeshire slab differs in some degree 
from that of the other examples. On the Burghead and Inverness 
slabs the hoofs of the bulls are distinctly shown and the limb lines are 
conventionally embellished with spirals, whereas, in depicting the 
Volk, iv. p Sah, ph iL figs 1; Sand 3: x. pp. M35 xxii. pp. eee, 
VOL. LX. 3 
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animal on the East Lomond specimen, the artist has adhered, with 
pleasing effect, to a simple and more natural treatment by omitting 
the conventional curves. He has, perhaps intentionally, left the hoofs 
unclosed to portray the animal as it was presented to him with the 
feet obscured. The eye, also, shows a slight variation. In the Burghead 
and Inverness examples it is shown as a completed oval with a dotted 
centre, but in the Fife specimen it is effected by a small semicircular 
incision with the extremities linked to the forehead. 


The thanks of the Socicty are due to the gentlemen named for their 
valuable donations. 


LI. 
DISCOVERY OF STONE CISTS AT STENNESS, ORKNEY. 
By J. G. MARWICK, F.S.A.Scor, 


There is no richer field for the antiquary in Orkney than the 
parish of Stenness, on which are located the famous standing stones 
bearing its name, and the chambered cairn known as the Maeshowe. 
In all the parish there appears to be no better part than the farm 
of Brodgar on which to unearth some relic of bygone ages. This 
furm lies adjacent to the standing stones—in fact includes them. The 
large circle lies at its northern end, while the smaller cirele with the 
restored burial chamber lies approximately at the south, with other 
standing stones here and there on the fields. The fields lie in wedge- 
shaped formation, narrowing towards the Bridge of Brodgar, having 
the Loch of Harray on the north side and the Loch of Stenness on the 
south. 

Amid such surroundings it is not to be wondered at that the 
proprietor, Mr Wishart, uncovered several cists, when ploughing, in 
the latter end of February last. The spot where they were found was 
ubout mid-way between the larger circle and the smaller on that 
part where the land narrows between the two lochs. The find con- 
sisted of a series of cista. Unfortunately, I did not see them ww situ, 
but I shall try to describe them as nearly as possible from what the 
finder told me. There were four graves lying parallel to each other, 
in a line running north and south, with a smaller structure (it could 
hardly be called a grave) in addition, set at the northern end of the 
row. They were about 6 inches under the soil; each of the larger 
graves measured about 3 feet long, 2 feet broad, and 1 foot deep, while 
the smaller cist was about 6 inches square and as deep as the others. 
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The graves were formed by stones set on edge, having the main axis 
lying east and west. 

Three of the large cists contained unburnt bones, which lay in the 
west end of each, In the other end of each grave was a rounded water- 
worn stone, the largest, measuring 5 inches by 4) inches, and the 
smallest, 4 inches by 3) inches, being shown on tig. 1. The fourth cist, 
at the south end of the row, was empty, as was also the amaller one. 
The bottom of the three cists first mentioned consisted of a flat stone, 
but there was no stone on the bottom of the fourth one, nor of the 
amall cist. 

Outside and overlapping the eastern ends of two of the large cists, 
those in the centre, was a flat triangular stone with ita apex removed, 








Fiz. L. Seulptired Stone and Pebbles frou Graves ab Stenwess, Orkoev, 


seb at an angle point downward, but separate from the cists, Mr 
Wishart, unfortunately, did pot worry much about the find. His 
chief idea was to clear his field of offending and awkward stones, so 
he promptly removed the lot. Possibly the find would never have 
been recorded at all had he not observed curious marks on the last: 
mentioned stone, These marks consist of a series of sculpturings of 
a kind never before found in these islands, so far as 1 know. The 
markings consist of eight bands of lattice patterns between single 
marginal lines cut across the edge of the atone. It was two montlis 
after the discovery before I was informed about it. But immediately, 
with my friend and neighbour Mr J. Rae, I went to the farm, where 
we saw the spot and the stone, and obtained the foregoing description. 
A neighbouring farmer, Mr P. Leith, who was interested in anti- 
quarian matters, had photographed the marked stone with two of the 
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round stones found in the cists, on its top (fig. 1), On our first visit we 
took a rough rubbing of the markings, but returned 4 week later for 
others, ‘This stone measures 30 inches in length in front, tapering 
to 13 inches at the back, and is 34 inches in thickness. vy 

Mr Leith, along with a friend, went to the trouble of digging in 
the hole after the cists had been removed. He continued to tind any 
amount of stones, and ata lower level, about a depth of 5 feet lower 
down, came upon another cist, which contained nothing but ashes of 
reddish colour, | 

The field containing these graves appears to contain much of archweo- 
logical interest, and as we have interested Mr Wishart sufficiently, we 
can depend on him giving timely notice of any further discovery he 
may happen to make. 


If. 


THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND IN THE 
PORTOLAN CHARTS. By MICHAEL ©. ANDREWS, F.S.A.Scorr., 
F.R.S.G.8., MRA. 


One of the most characteristic features of those early nautical maps 
which are known as Portolan Charts is that they contine their attention 
almost exclusively to coastal features, seaports and islands. Representa- 
tions of internal physical features are comparatively rare,' especially in 
the work of the earlier period, and where introduced indicate by their 
inaccurate and conventional forms either a want of knowledge or a 
lack of interest on the part of the draughtamen., Political boundaries 
of countries, states, and kingdoms are altogether omitted, and even 
their natural frontiers are seldom indicated. 

The borderland between Scotland and England appears, however, to 
be one of the exceptions to this rule; for, although it does not present 
any features of importance to the navigator, yet some form of natural 
frontier ia very generally represented. This representation takes 
different forms in the work of different cartographical schools, executed 
at different dates (PL. 1); but the complete separation of Scotland from 
England, which is a common feature in the sixteenth century, has been 
so often insisted upon that there is a grave danger of supposing that 
this is the normal form in all Portolan Charts.’ 

' EL. Stevenson, Porfolan Charts, their Origin ant Characteristics, Sow York (Hispanic 
Society), Wl, p. 24; A. FE Nonlenskiold, Periplus, Stockholm, 1487, p, la, 
ih. Kretschmer, Mie Hfalicnischen Porfolane des Mifictiliera, Berlin, 1A, p. 44. 


‘J. E Shearer, Yd Mapa oni Wap Makers of Scotland, Stirling, 106, pp. 0, 10; FL Hine 
Brown, Early Travellers in Scoffand, Edinburgh, 1801, Introduction, j. ix. 
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Mica de Villadestes, Panis, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ge, AA. 2, 
Grattaiaes Benincasa, Wires, RK. EK. HWoflilsiothek, Cod, 54, 

Mathenus Prunes, Stexa, Bildlotecu Comunale, Cort. Kant. 5, V. 3, 
Joan Martines, Coicado, Newberry Library, Ayer Collect, Xa, 11. 
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THE PORTOLAN CHARTS. i 


The twofold object of this paper is to point out that it is quite 
exceptional to tind Scotland and England represented as two distinct 
islands in charts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and to 
suggest that the conplete separation which is to be found in so many 
charts of the sixteenth century is due to the unintelligent copying of 
earlier examples, which did not indicate it, rather than to any real 
belief in the insularity of Scotland. 

To establish the first proposition a comparative study has been 
made of the representation of the British Islands in as many as possible 
of the early charts which are known to include them, The lack of a 
sufficient number of reproductions, and the reduced size and unsatis- 
factory presentation of some of these, has made it necessary to obtain 
full-sized photographs, taken directly from the originals. All the 
recorded charts of the fourteenth century, twenty-two i number, have 
been examined; but unhappily a similar completeness cannot be claimed 
for those of the fifteenth century. For this period eighty-one examples 
have been scrutinised, Sixteen other charts belonging to this century 
have been recorded, of which four by Gratiosus Benincasa probably do 
not differ from the eighteen examples by this author already studied, 
all of which are remarkably similar. The remaining twelve, which may 
or may not inelude the British Islands, were recorded by Uzielli over 
forty years ago, but either cannot now be traced by the authorities of the 
libraries to which they were assigned, or are in inaccessible private collec- 
tions in Italy, some of which have apparently been dispersed since that 
time. 

A comparative examination of this considerable mass of original 
material indicates that, so far as the representation of the British Islands 
is concerned, the charts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may 
be classified according to four distinct types. The schemes adopted by 
cartographers for the boundary between Scotland and England are also 
four in number. Fifteen charts exhibit no division whatever between 
the two kingdoms. Forty-four examples adopt as a boundary, either 
in pictorial or symbolic form, a central mountain, from which flow two 
rivers, one to the eastern and the other to the western sea. In twenty- 
seven charts the frontier is only partially defined; two river estuaries 
or wide arma of the sea run inland to a greater or less distance, but do 
not meet, and the central mountain is wanting. A completely insular 
form. is given to Seotland in eight examples only; while three others, 
which divide Scotland from England by o continuous but narrow river 
joining the eastern and western estuaries, may be described as of semi- 
insular type. Six charts are so much damaged or 80 indistinct im this 
region as to be valueless for our purpose. 





~~, 
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Except in the earliest period, when the River Clyde was indicated, all 
these forms agree in fixing upon the Solway Firth as the western 
frontier, No such uniformity is, however, to be found where the eastern 
river is concerned. Identified in the earlier charts with the Firth of 
Forth, the boundary was soon removed from ite erroneous northern 
position to one still more erroneous in the south, and the River Humber 
separated Scotland from England. Later, the most popular representa- 
tion of the fifteenth century settled upon an intermediate position, and 
the River Tyne became the boundary line. But while the Tweed was 
preferred in a few charts of this period, the correct boundary was not 
generally adopted until the sixteenth century. (See Appendices J, and IT.) 

As these typical arrangements of the frontier do not in general 
correspond with the typical forms of Great Britain as a whole, but are 
to be found in different combinations with them, it will be most 
convenient to examine each of the four general types of the island 
separately, noting at the same time the various forms of boundary used 
with them. 


Tyre I, GENORSE. 

The earliest known Portolan Charts which include Scotland are of 
(renoese origin, and, with the exception of one attributed to Giovanni da 
Carignano, are the signed and dated work of Petrus Vesconte and 
Perrinus Veseonte, or are introduced as illustrations in the early four- 
teenth-century codices of the Liber Secretorum Fidelium Crucis of Marino 
Sanudo the elder, Though anonymous, these are probably by the hand 
of one or the other of these cartographers,' The chart of 1811 by 
Petrus Veseonte, which is the earliest known dated example, shows 
only the Eastern Mediterranean. The atlas of 1313 by the same 
draughtsman, while including England, does not extend far enough to 
the north to indicate the border district; but in seven charts, dating 
from 1818 to 1327, this region is clearly shown, Scotland is apparently 
separated from England by two short and wide rivers, which flow from 
very nearly the same place east and west into two large bays or gulfs 
(PL. O1.. fig. 1). In this early period the chart-makers of the Mediter- 
ranean knew little of Great Britain beyond the southern and eastern 
coasts of England, from Land's End to the Humber. On the west 
const, which is drawn in a very defective manner, even the Bristol 
Channel is omitted. Seotland appears to huve been still less familiar 
to them, for only a small portion of its southern parts is shown, 

RK. Kretechmer, “ Marino Sanado der Altere und die Karten des Petrus Veaconte,” eeliechrift 
der Gesellachaft fir Erdkunde 2u Herlin, Band xxv. No. 4, 1801, pp. 802-10; A. Magnocatailo, “La 


Carta * De Mari Mediterraneo’ di Marin Sanado, ' fl Vecchio," Bollettino della Soviets Geograsion 
Fiationa, faac, ¥., 1002 
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leaving the north entirely unfinished. The kingdom is named Scoria, 
bot no place-names are recorded, This lack of any precise knowledge 
is responsible for a remarkable error: for the ostensible division be- 
tween Scotland and England does not really represent the natural 
frontier of the Solway Firth, Cheviot Hills, and the River Tweed, but 
indicates the narrow central part of Scotland itself, between the Firth 
of Clyde and the Firth of Forth.' The fact that the cartographer 
has placed the name Beruich (Berwick) in the region of this boundary 
may be thought a strong argument against this assumption, but that 
it is only due to a confusion of thought is clearly seen from the position 
of Seotland relatively to Ireland and to the Isle of Man in the later 
maps of the series. In the atlases of 1313 and I318 neither of these 
islands appear, while in that of 1320, although Ireland is included, it is 
placed in such an erroneous position that no information can be gleaned 
from it. In the later charts, from 132] onward, [reland sssumes its 
typical early form, in which the north-east angle nearly approaches 
the coast of Scotland. Athough this part of Scotland remains unnamed, 
it is quite evident, from the position of the Isle of Man, that the Mull 
of Galloway is represented by the rounded exerescence just to the 
north of it. As the division of the two kingdoms is carried well to 
the north of this point, it appears that only the Firth of Clyde and Firth 
of Forth can be intended. It is perhaps worthy of notice that o similar 
separation of northern from southern Scotland, by the Clyde and Forth 
meeting at the Bridge of Stirling, had already been emphasised in the 
thirteenth-century maps of Matthew Paris; but there are no grounils 
whatever for suggesting that these essentially mediwval land mapa 
could have had any influence upon the work of the marine carto- 
graphers.* 

The undated chart mentioned as being attributed to Carignano is 
perhaps even earlier than those just examined, from which it differs 
widely, Unfortunately, its present state does not (in a photograph, at 
any rate) justify any definite conclusion as to the borderland: all 
that ean be said is that the boundary, if indicated at all, appears to be 
formed by two rivers. 

‘This mistaken lien, that the sources of the Clyde and Forth nearly approached one another, 
Wee lotigocoopbed. TLappears in the Scoforvm /fitstorica of Hector Boooe, Li. John Bellenden, 
in his tranalation made for James V., and pablished sabont Lai, reads: “ Not far fra the fontanis of 
Clyde epringia the foutania of Forth, quhilk diseendia, with ample and brald boundis, in the 
Abmane sels.” —Coamographe and Deecription af Alien, chap, viii. Edinburgh, 1821, vol, i. p. oex. 

® Por reproductions of the Matthew Paris maps, see R. Gough, British Topagraphy, Lonilon, 
TS), vol, i. Plates ii., ti, and iv.; EK. Miller, Mapgee Muni, Stuttgart, 16, vol iii, figs. 21, 2 and 
ai; A. EK Nordenskidld, Periplus, plate xxxiil., Pacstmuiles of Notions! Manwacripla of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 870, Part U. No. vy. One tine example in a codex by Jotn of Wallingford (British 
Museum, Cotton, Julias D., vil fol. 40, ¥.) has not heen reproduced. 
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Trpre DL. VeNerran. 

The work of the Venetian school, from the later years of the 
fourteenth century until the middle of the fifteenth, still confesses an 
almost complete ignorance of Scotland, the northern parts of which are 
left entirely unfinished. Amongst the tirst of these may be mentioned 
the chart of Franciscus Pizigano of 1373, and that of Franciseus de 
Cesanis of 1421, which, together with three anonymous charts of the 
sume period, show no division between Scotland and England. 

In the earliest chart by Jacobus de Giroldis," dlated L422, the inlets 
of the Solway Firth and the Humber estuary are merely indicated ; 
in hia second chart, of 1426, they are prolonged inland in the form of 
two rivers, which, although nearly approaching one another, do not 
actually meet. But in the later work of this cartographer, us 
exemplified in two charts dated 1443 and 1446, and in four anonymous 
and undated examples, which are certainly by the same hand, together 
with their prototype, a chart by G. Pasqualini as early as 1408, the 
mountain-and-river type of frontier is adopted. In this series the 
rivers are reduced to thin lines with a conventional wavy course, and 
the central mountain to a small, pointed, leaf-shaped object. which 
might easily be mistaken for a lake. In all these the eastern river 
still represents the Humber (PI. IT., fig. 4). 


Tyre ILL CaTranan. 

The charts due to the Catalan school of marine cartographers, their 
prototypes and derivatives, provide without doubt the most valuable 
material for the study of the boundary between Scotland and England. 
For in the eight known examples of this type, dating from the four- 
teenth century, and in the long series of the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century specimens of Majorcan or Italian origin, which, so far as the 
British Islands are concerned, are based upon Catalan originals, all 
types of frontier are to be found. For our present purpose, the main 
interest of these charts lies in the possibility of tracing in them the 
rectification of an originally defective representation, which was not 
achieved until the early years of the fifteenth century; and of follow- 
ing the subsequent degradation of this corrected arrangement to a 
mere symbol! in the standardisation of the British Islands, which took 
place in the work of half a century later. 

Some of the earliest descriptions of Seotland correctly describe the 
English boundary as a mountainous region, from which flow two rivers. 

' For the: Glroldis charts xe M. C. Andrews, “Rathlin taland in the Portolan Charts,” 


Journal of the Royal Society of Antiqguarics of Ireland, Oth series, vol. xv. part |, (June 
TiS), fe, note, 
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In the writings of Auneas Sylvius Piccolomini, for example, which, how- 
ever, only date from the early years of the fifteenth century, Scotland 
is described as being “separated from England by a mountain,” while 
in another place it is said that “a@ river, which descends from a lofty 
mountain, forms the boundary of the hieo countries”! This natural frontier 
is faithfully represented in the early work of the Catalan achool. <A 
lofty mountain is placed in the centre of the borderland, from which 
flow two rivers, one discharging into the western sea, the other into 
the enstern, The details of this arrangement are, however, peculiar. 
In the chart by Angellinus de Dalorto of 1325 or 1330, u single mountain 
is crowned by a castle, which is named “ Castro nove” (Newcastle), while 
in that of Angelino Dulcert of 139% two peaks appear, on each of which 
stands o castle, one named “Castro novo,” the other “ Castro beriuhiec,” 
which ia probably a corrupt reading for Cair-Luilid, Caer-Luel (Carlisle), 
rather than, as has been supposed, for Berwick, already entered in 
duplicate further to the north on the east coast (PL UL, fig. 2).* The 
western river, which flows into the Irish Sea just south of Donfres 
(Dumfries), although unnamed, evidently represents Liddel Water or 
the river Esk and the Solway Firth; and from the inscription, Aic 
dividet schoeia, there can be no doubt of its function. But the names 
given to the castles would suggest that the eastern river is intended for 
the Tyne rather than for the Tweed, It might be thought that the 
cartographer had been influenced by some earlier version of such a 
description as occurs in the History of Polidore Vergil, who, when 
speaking of Scotland, says: “... but after the destruction of Pictland 
it did extende even to the rycer Tirede, yea, sumtyme unto Tine, the tencer- 
feyne chaunce of battayle shewing like mutalilittes in that pointe as it 
dothe in all other things.”* When, however, it is observed that in both 


‘7 quote from the translation in Professor Hume Brown's Forly Trevellera (mn Scotland, 
pp. 23 and 24, | | | 

® Dulcert’s chart is dated from Majorca, but although that of Dalorto was probably made by 
an ftallan, perhaps by a citizen of Genoa, it may also be regarded a5 0 prototype of the Catalan 
model. Charles dela Roncitre, “L'Atlas Catalan de Charles V.." Bibliotheque ale rErole dea 
Chartes, Lome xiv. lhe, 4, pp. 481-80), Sept.-Dee. LAR. . 

* ‘The Pizigano chart of 1387, although made in Venice, follows the early Catalan arrangement ; 
one mountain only iashown with lis castle, named castro berligic (fh, followed by two illegible words, 
The anonymons fourteenthcentury chart in the British Museom (Add, MS, 25801) las two 
mountains, apparentiy without eastles. The Inscriptions in this place are nearly [egible, tut 
ca... ner may be distinguished on the right, anda name, whieh may be castro beriuhic, on tee 
left, The map of Great Britaln in the Jealarie of Henricus Martellus Germans (Brit, Mus, Add. 
MS. 1a78h, although a century and «a half later than the Dulcert chart (ea, 440), follows ib with 
conalderable fidelity ; the eastern castle la mumed coafri nowum and thie western rosiri urriniic, 
In the Leiden codex of Martellus (Cod. Vow. Lat, f. 2f) of the same date the readings are 
fostra noni and coatrd wertuhic. . | 

4 Polydore Vergil’s Hagliah History, from on early translation edited by Sir Henry Elils, 
K.TL, for the Camden Society, 134i, p. G. 
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these charts Vi/o (Hull) appears close to the mouth of this river, which 
in the 1339 example is actually named Vnbra, there can be no doubt that 
the River Humber is intended. That the mapmaker might have had in 
mind the time when England extended only so far as the ancient kingdom 
of Northumberland is possible; but to attribute any such detailed know- 
ledge of English history to the cartographers of Majorca would be a bold 
assumption. It is more reasonable to assign the arrangement of this 
part of their charts to a confusion of thought, due to an ignorance of 
these northern regions, and to a misunderstanding of the reports they 
had received. When once established, this error was copied for a long 
period, The exact date of its correction cannot, of course, be dutermined 
with accuracy, but the work of Meca de Villadestes in 1413 (Pl, 1., fg. 1), 
while retaining the old type of boundary, indicates a more northern 
river, probably the Forth, as the eastern boundary; while the majority 
of later chartmakers, who followed Catalan models, fixed upon the Tyne 
as the frontier river. Work of Venetian origin, however, continued to 
employ the Humber as a boundary for more than thirty years. 

lt should be remarked that in the Villadestes chart, and some others, 
the central mountain is placed at right angles, instead of parallel, to the 
direction of the two rivers, both of which are provided with large circular 
sources (PL. IL, fig. 3), 

In four Catalan charts of the later fourteenth century, and in several 
examples of the first half of the fifteenth, no division 1s indicated between 
Scotland and England; there is neither mountain nor river, nor are there 
any gulfs or inlets from the sea, which would even suggest a break in 
continuity. The earliest of these charts is the well-known anonymous 
Catalan atlas of 1375, which is closely followed by the Soleri chart of 
1385, by the undated example by the same author, and, later, by the work 
of Cholla de Briaticho, dated 1430, and by some anonymous examples. 

With the early years of the fifteenth century certain minor alterations 
were made in the delineation of the British Islands, in charts which, 
although emanating from various sources, 50 far as these islands are 
concerned still followed the Catalan type. The principal examples 
are by Battista Becharius of Genoa, 1435; by Gabriel de Vallsecha of 
Majorca, 1439; by Petrus Roselli, also of Majorca, in two examples 
dated 1456 and M66; und by Bartolomeus de Pareto of Genoa, in a chart 
dated 1455. These alterations may be described as a standardisation of 
form, which was employed with little further change for about a century 
and a half. With the general change we are not here concerned, but 
with it a variation of Scottish-English frontier was introduced. The 
central mountain of the earlier type disappears entirely, and an incom- 
plete division only is indicated by two arms of the sea, or sometimes by 
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two rivers, representing the Solway Firth and River Tyne, with a 
greater or less extent of plain territory between them (PI. IL, fig. 5; 
Pi. UT. fig. 1. 

The popularity of this standardised type of the British Islands may 
probably be attributed to the great output of beautifully executed charts 
and atlases by Gratiosus Benincasa of Ancona. No less than sixteen 
examples of the work of this industrious craftsman, dating from 1461 
to 1482, are preserved in various continental libraries, while our national 
collection in the British Museum contains six more. The charts of 
Gratiosus Benineasa were copied by his son Andreas (1476-90), by Conte 
Hectomani Freducei of Aneona (1497-1539)! by Giorgio Callapoda, also 
called Sideri, of Candia, and by many other mapmakers until the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

The particular interest of the Benincasa chart for the present inquiry 
lies in the introduction of yet another type of Scottish-English frontier, 
which was destined to exercise a great influence upon the work of the 
next century (PL 1, fig. 2, and PL IIL, tig. 3), This form, which was 
based upon an earlier chart by Becharius dated 1426, is in reality not 
new, but merely a conventionalised rendering of the original mountain- 
river boundary of the early Catalan school, The rivers are of dis- 
proportionately great width, and are provided with large circular sources, 
both of which characteristics are not uncommon in medimval land maps; 
the central mountain is reduced in size till it hardly exceeds that of the 
river sources, between which it is so tightly squeezed ux to lose all resem- 
blanee to its prototype, and to become a mere ornamental form, It is 
easy to see how later copyists, who were unacquainted with the original 
intention, were misled by the highly symbolic treatment of Henincasa. 
Some of the forms which this copying took, and the errors it introduced, 
are shown on PI. IV., figs.3,4,and 5, The stages by which these errors 
eventually developed into a complete separation of Scotland from 
England will be examined when reviewing the work of the sixteenth 
century. But before passing to a consideration of these, one other 
general type of Great Britain must be mentioned, As, however, it 
is of no great interest for the research we are engayed upon, it need 
not be dwelt upon to any great length. 


Type IV, Lare Firreesty Cextrery. 
The only other type of the British Islands to be found in charts 
of the fifteenth century cannot with certainty be assigned to any 


' For the Preduce charts ste EL 1. Stevenson, Porfolan Atlas, Gonte De Ottomannoa Freducel, 
MOCOCCXAXT, facsimile, New York (Hispanic Society), LO, 
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school, but is probably of Catalan origin—the earliest-known example 
(of 1462) being signed by Petrus Roselli, and the second (of 1457) 
by Nicholas Mare . .., both of Majoren, Three other examples of this 
type to be found in the Egerton MS. No. 73 (British Museum) have 
been dated approximately 1489. One of these has been assigned 
tentatively to Roselli, but the other two are supposed to be Venetian, 
The Scottish-English boundary in three of these charts is indicated 
by two arms of the sea which do not meet, but no central mountam 
is shown (PI. IL, fig. 6); in two other cases, including the earliest, 
complete insularity is adopted, Although differing in the type of 
boundary, all five charts of this group agree in identifying the eastern 
frontier with the Tweed. 

In addition to these two charts only six others, of earlier date than 
the sixteenth century, indicate a complete separation of Scotland from 
England. The anonymous Medicean chart of Genoese origin, which 
has been thought to be of as early a date at Pol,’ identities the eastern 
end of the dividing canal with the River Humber. A planisphere by 
Albertin de Virga which, although the date is not entirely legible, 
may be assigned to the year MII or 14h, follows the last-mentioned 
chart in its representation of Seotland, which is completely insular. 
As, however, the scale is small and place-names are Jacking, the point 
at which the dividing arm enters the North Sea cannot be determined 
with accuracy. Two collections of Venetian charts dating from the 
fourteenth century, and known from their former owners as_ the 
“Pinelli” atlas and the atlas of “Nicholas de Combitis,” and a chart 
of Catalan type by Zuan da Napoli, of eirea 1489, Indicate the River 
Tyne. 

The great circular world-map of Fra Mauro (1459) detaches Scotland 
from England in a peculiar and unique manner, A wide arm of the 
sen, entering at the Solway Firth, presently divides into two «distinct 
channels, which pursue different and widely separated courses until they 
again unite shortly before the estuary of the Humber is reached, 

fwo charts by Andrea Bianco of Venice, dated respectively 136 anil 
1448, may perhaps be considered as using an intermediate form of 
frontier, for while not distinctly separating Scotland from England, 
the eastern and western estuaries, which here represent the River 
Tweed and Solway Firth, are joined by o narrow but continuous river 
(PL 111, fix. 2) An anonymous chart of Catalan type in the Biblio- 
teen Estense (Chart No. 13) also shows « continuous dividing river, 
the eastern end of which is, however, intended for the River Tyne. 

‘The early date of this chart ts questioned by Franz BH, von Wieser in Hie Welthirte dea 
Albertin de Virgo, Innsbriick, 112, 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the last years of the fifteenth century a few marine cartographers 
had extended the scope of their charts by including in them the results 
of Portuguese discovery along the coast of Africa; America and the 
Indian Ocean were not represented till the sixteenth century. Not- 
withstanding the fact that many nautical charts of this century were 
progressively expanded by the inclusion of the rapidly discovered new 
lands, thus becoming trne world-maps, yet a large number of carto- 
graphers were content to restrict their labours to the traditional limits 
of their predecessors. Copies of the old charts and atlases are indeed 
of common occurrence long after the time when far better material 
was available in printed maps, which however did not influence them 
to any great degree. But although much of the sixteenth-century 
work was based upon older models in so far as the well-established 
consts of the Mediterranean basin were concerned, yet in the outlying 
regions changes were from time to time introduced. Such changes 
are particularly noticeable in the case of the British Islands, If is 
evident that navigators were no longer satisfied with the representa- 
tion of these islands, which, it has just been seen, had been standardised 
more than a century earlier, [t was the business of the cartographers 
to meet this demand, and they met it by many alterations in form, 
of which nine distinct types were introduced in less than one hundred 
years. But in six cases out of these nine, the revision of the Scottish 
coasts does not appear to have been the result of any extension of 
geographical knowledge, for although they exhibit a considerable 
diversity of outline, no real improvement is discernible. Indeed, it 
might almost be supposed that some at least of these changes had 
been made by the craftsmen, with the commercial object of introducing 
into their charts some new and distinctive feature which would appen! 
to their customers. The lack of any improved geographical knowledge 
is strongly confirmed by the fact that in five of these six new forms 
the very restricted series of place-names of a century earlier were 
retained with no alteration and with but few additions. The material 
point for the present inquiry is, that it is precisely in the charts which 
conform to one or other of these tive types, using the ald place-names, 
that Scotland is generally represented nas a separate island; whereas 
in the other four, which by their extended and modernised nomenclature 
indicate a more intimate knowledge of the country, the insular form 
is seldom to be found, It will not be necessary in this place to examine 
the numerous sixteenth-century charts (of which over three hundred 
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include the British Islunds}' in as much detail aa those of the two 
former centuries; but particular attention must be paid to the first 
two new types. In one can be traced the last stages by which the 
original mountain-river boundary degenerated into the completely 
insular form; in the other some fsint indication of a new and 
improved knowledge of Scotland, associated with a return to a more 
rational frontier delineation, may be found. 


Iver VI. OLIvVEs-MARTINES. 


The first new sixteenth-century type of the map of Scotland, whose 
principal characteristic is a large four-lobed central Inke with five 
islands, connected by a broad river to the North Sea, was widely 
employed. No less than sixty-three charts which adopted it have been 
examined. It appears to have originated in the early years of the 
century, as there exist two examples signed by Salvat de Pilestrina 
of Majorca, both of which are dated 1511. Unfortunately, however, 
neither of these early examples give any mdication of the original 
form of the borderlands, for in both this region is completely covered 
by 4 large and elaborate wind-rose, The type in ite full form is best 
exemplified by the work of the elder members of the map-making 
family of Olives of Majorea,? by that of Matheus Prunes, also of 
Majorca," and by the later and very beautifully executed charts by 
Joan Martines of Messina." The charts of these cartographers, together 
with all those which adopt this form, excepting twelve examples which 
return to the original type of mountainous frontier, separate Scotland 
completely from England by broad arm of the sen. Lf, however, 
this sea passnge is examined more carefully, it will be found in some 
cases to present certain suggestive peculiarities. In eight charts by 
Matheus Prunes, from 1554 to 1599, and in twelve other signed or 
anonymous examples, it is found not to be of uniform width <A 
distinct enlargement of the central part, which might be taken for 
a lake, is clearly indicated (PI. L, fig. 3). This enlargement can, how- 
ever, hardly represent a lake, of which ne hint is given in any early 

i for general lists of sixteenth-century chorts, see G. Uxielli «© P. Amnt di 5. Filippo, 
Studi Blograjici « Billiografied aeulla Storia della Geografia in finlia, Edizions Seconda, 
Roma, 182, vol. (i.5 and Appendice, Roma, 1844; A. E. Nordenskiéld, Pervglis, py. Ge, 

! For the Olives charta, see Antonio Biazquez. " Mapas Antiqoos miquiridos por la Sociedad 
Hilbaina + un mappa de Joan Oliva de 1591," Holetin de lo Real Sociedad Geogrijfiea, Madrid, 
tome Lx.. segunde trimestre, WIS, Appendices, pp. 212-16. 

* For the Prunes charts, see K. Kretachmer, “ Handachrifitiche Karten der Pariser National, 
Bibliothek.” Zeitschrift der Gesellachafl fiir Evdicinoe su Berlin, WU, No, 6, pp, 470-71 


* For the Martines charts, see EK. 1. Stevenson, Porfolan dea; Joan Martines en Messina, 
Ady 18, facsimile, New York (Hispanic Society), TMS, 
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chart nor in any written description. It seems, therefore, much more 
reasonable to suppose that it is merely a degraded form of the well- 
known symbolic design employed by Benincasa, copied inaccurately by 
a crafteman who failed to understand that this symbol really represented 
a central mountain and two river sources. The suggestion here made 
that the complete insularity of Scotland in many sixteenth-century 
Portolan charts is to be traced to the uninstructed or negligent copying 
of fifteenth-century examples which did nof represent this separation, 
rather than to the imitation of the rare oxamples of earlier date which 
. did adopt it, or to any definite geographical ideas, may be further 
supported by evidence drawn from the same group. In the work of 
three cartographers a transition from the central-luke type to an 
uninterrupted sea passage of uniform width may be traced when their 
later work is compared with that of earlier date. While in the earlicst 
known chart by Jaume Olives, dated 1550, the central lake is quite 
distinctly represented, in his charts of 1557 and 1559 it has almost 
disappeared (Pl TIL, figs. 4 and 4) The passage, however, is not 
perfectly parallel, but shows traces of the earlier form in a slight 
eentral widening, which would ensily eseape notice unless the fully- 
developed lake form had been previously observed. In two charts, 
both dated 1565, and in two undated examples by the same author, the 
final stage of a perfectly parallel canal has been reached (Pl. LIL, fig. fi). 
Bartolomeo Olives also employed these three stages; but in his case 
the transition is not so strictly chronological, for while his charts of 
1638 and 1550 show a well-developed central Iake, in that of 1532, 
together with two of 1561 and 1534, and two undated examples, only 
nm slight central widening is to be observed. One chart only by this 
craftsman represents o parallel passage; the original date has been 
altered, but From internal evidence it has been suggested by Dr E. L. 
Stevenson that this may perhaps be near 1581, The parallel form of 
the division between Scotland and England would suggest that this 
chart was not executed until after 1584, 

No signed work of Joan Martines indicates « central lake, but it 
is to be found in two anonymous charts (Bodl. and Vat.) which are 
probably due to him, and which may therefore be assigned to the 
earlier stage of his activity. A distinct central widening of the dividing 
conal iny be observed in his charts of 1550-56 and 1668, while traces of 
this still appear in those of 1579 (Brit. Mus.), 1582, and perhaps also in 
that of 1586 (Vat.), the drawing of which is, however, so irregular as 
to preclude any certainty. In the signed charts of 1578, 157) (Admiralty), 
1582, 1583, and 1486 (Torino), and also in an anonymous undated 
example (Vat. Urb.), probably by the same author, the sea passage is 
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perfectly parallel (Pl. L, fig. 4). Martines, however, was not consistent 
in his work, for his charts of 1567, 1578 (Brit. Mus.), 1582 (Paris), and 
1591 introduce a mountain range, without any complete separation of 
the two kingdoms. ae | 

As might be expected from the variety of transitional frontier 
forms employed by the earlier cartographers who adopted this type 
of Scotland, the charts of later date exhibit a like diversity, according 
to the model from which they were copied, The only known chart 
by Domingo, a son of Jaume Olives, made in Naples in the year 
1568, and two of the earlier examples of the work of Jacobus Scottus 
of Genoa, dated 1589 and 1592, indicate a mountainous frontier. In 
1593 Scottus adopts the parallel form of sea passage, and so does his 
ellow-citizen, Carlo da Corte, in 1592. The fully-developed lake form 
appears in one chart of 1593 by Vincentius Demetrius Voltius of 
Ragusa, in one of 1629 by J. F. Mon, and in one as late as 1651 by 
Pietro Giovanni Prunes of Majoren, who copied the work of his 
ancestor Matheus, (See Appendix ITL) | 

The degradation of the frontier delineation having now been traced 
from its original natural physical form of river and mountain, through a 
version of that symmetrical symbolic type so dear to the medieval 
mind, by a further stage of misunderstanding to an unnatural, arbitrary, 
and incorrect insular form, the remaining work of the sixteenth century 
may be briefly examined. In it we shall find that although the 
majority of nautical mapmakers followed the established but erroneous 
insular representation of Scotland, yet in their later charts three 
cartographers, who appear to have attained to a better general know- 
ledge of this country, correct their earlier mistake, and cease to separate 
it from England. 


Tree VII. MaAroeo. 


The first of these was Vesconte de Muaiollo,' a citizen of Genoa, 
in whose long period of activity (151149) some indication of an attempt 
to improve the map of Scotland may be discerned, which, faint as it 
may be,is still a forerunner of more enlightened geographical views. 
Scotland, in his earliest known chart of 1511, differed but slightly in form 
from that adopted in the Pilestrina charts of the same date, and 
a similar, but even less extended, series of place-names was employed. 
In his chart of 1512 the absurd central four-lobed lake was eliminated, 
and a more reasonable representation of the Firth of Tay substituted, 


OM. WAvezac, “ Atiag Hydrographique de id) du Génols Vesconte de Maggiolo,” extrait de 
Annales dea Voyages (Juillet, 1870), Paris, 1571. 
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but no change was made in the nomenclature, The southern boundary 
of Scotland in both these charts consists of two wide estuaries, joined 
by a narrow but continuous river, with no central mountain, and 
although not fully insular in form, yet indientes a certain conformity 
with this convention. Both these charts were executed at Naples; but 
when in 1519 Vesconte, on obtaining an official appointment in Genoa, 
removed to his native city, it is evident that he obtained access to an 
extended knowledge of Scotland, Although noo further change of form 
was made in his chart of this date, the list of place-names was much 
nugmented, I[t is not necessary in this place to examine in detail these 
new names; it will be sufficient to note that, amounting to forty-six 
against the fourteen of his former maps, they are distributed as thickly 
along the northern and western coasts as on the eastern, The large 
central mountain of earlier date is re-introduced, but Scotland is of 
completely insular form. In seven of his subsequent charts, dating 
from 1620 to 1549, this error is rectified: the central mountain is re- 
tained, but east and west of it estuaries or very wide river mouths 
only are indicated, without any complete separation of the two king- 
doms, It must, however, be reeorded with regret that although 
Vescontes son Jacobus and his grandson Baldasaro, who carried on 
their ancestor's work for nearly one hundred years (till 1605), retained 
the form of Seotland laid down in 1519 in all its details, and even 
slightly extended the original copious series of place-names, yet they 
fell away from his later accuracy by returning to the unbroken river 
boundary and semi-insular representation of his earlier work, 

A remarkable example of the confusion which existed In the minds 
of some sixteenth-century chartmakers is to be found in the work of 
Aloysius Cesanis of Idria, who in 1574 copied the Maiollo chart 
of 1511. Not satisfied with completely separating Scotland from 
England by an arm of the sea running erroneously from Scarborough 
(or perhaps the Tyne) to the Solway Firth, he introduces to the 
south of this a second complete dividing channel from the Wash to 
the Mersey. 

A brief notice of the four remaining types of the map of Scotland, to 
be found in charts of earlier date than the middle of the sixteenth 
century, will be sufficient for the purpose of this paper. Although differ- 
ing in form from one another and from the earlier types, none of these 
show any improvement but rather a deterioration. Three of them 
use «& very restricted series of place-names, which does not differ 
materially from the standard fifteenth-century list; m the fourth, 
except in one example, no names are to be found, and all employ in 
general the insular form, 
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Tyre VIL Eary SrxTeestH CENTURY. 


The first, which is represented by a small group of seven charts, is of 
early origin, its first appearance being in the anonymous world-map of 
about 1502, formerly belonging to the Inte Dr EF. L, Hamy, and known 
from a former owner as the “King” chart. Only one example of this 
group, made by Baptista Genovese in 1514 at Venice, is signed and dated, 
a copy of twenty years later being probably the work of the Portuguese 
eartographer, Gaspard Viegas. 


Tyee TX. Latrer PortTecouese. 


A yery defective form of Scotland is to be found in the chart of 
1428 by Pero Fernandez, and in three other anonymous exmuples of 
Portuguese origin. In these charts the spurious central lake of the 
boundary river is well developed, and is further provided with an isjand, 
which possibly indicates a still earlier stage of the debasement of the 
Benincasa form than those already mentioned (PI. I'V., figs. 1 and 2). 


Type V. Earny Sraxisu-PortTvuacEese Wor.p-CHarts. 


In » number of Spanish and Portuguese world-charts from the early 
years of the century a crude representation of the British Islands 
appears, which differs materially from all the former types. In these 
examples, which are usually of small seale and have very few or no 
place-names, the two kingdoms are generally represented as separate 
islands. The type was used later on a larger scale by John Rota of 
Dieppe in 1542, by other members of the Dieppoise school of cartography, 
in some early charts by Diego Homen (1557-58), and in the work of 
Antonio Millo, Admiral of Candia, who, however, does not wholly 
detach Scotland from England. 


Tyrk X, AGNESE (EARLY). 


A very poor form of Scotland is presented in the numerous charts 
which were issued from the Venetian studio of Baptista Agnese of 
Genoa between the years 1536 and 145.) The canal which separates 
Scotland from England in examples of earlier date (1536), while parallel, 
assumes a characteristically undulatory form (Pl. TV., fig. 6), which is, 

‘For the Aguese charts. see K, Krotachimer, “Die Atlanten des Battista Agnese,” stelfechrif? 
der (earilachaft far Krdkende zu Bertin, Band xxi. No, 5, 1208, pp. 3248, and Justin Winsor, 


“Baptista Agnese and American Cartography in the Sixteenth Century,” Proceedings of the 
Mosiuehusetia Nistorical Sociely, Feb. Mar., April, May, 1807, pp. 372-85. 





PLATE IV,—DEBASED FORMS OF MOUNTAIS-RIVER FRONTIER IN THE 
PORTOLAN CHARTS. 


Fig.l. AW Angnymdus, Loxpox, British Maoseum, Egerton MS, Ti, 

rack: ,, = Pants, Bibliothéque Nationale, Ge. B 1110, 

Pig. 3. ad +h Greek, Loc A Bibliotecs Governativa, Cec, (aos, 

Fig. 4. 1820 Giovanni Xenodochio, Vexezta, Museo Civico, Hac. Correr Port, 3. 

Fig. &. 16624 Antonins Millo, Homa, Biblioteca Vittorio Emanunle, aeaf. 12, eala G4, No, |, 
Fig. 6, 1 = Baptista Agnese, Venezia, Museo Civioo, Rac, Correr Fort. 31. 
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however, to a large extent smoothed out in those of later execution 
(1542-45). These and other variations suggest some development from 
an earlier to a later model, but only six examples have been found 
which do not adopt the full insular form. As these are nll undated, it 
ia however, most unfortunately, impossible to determine whether this 
variety is the original type adopted by Agnese, or whether it is an 
improvement of later date. It should be noticed that most of this 
Venetian work, whether signed or unsigned, has been preserved in the 
form of elaborately executed and extensively decorated atlases, often 
having the armorial bearings of the owner illuminated on the first page, 
which indicates that they were designed rather for the libraries of the 
great than for the use of practical mariners. | 

The last three types of Great Britain which have to be noticed all 
originated after the middle of the sixteenth century, and all show a 
greatly improved form of Scotland, In the first two this Improved form 
is associated with a modernised and extended list of place-names, and 
u final disuse of any trace of o division between this country and 
Einglanil, 

Type XI. AGNESE (LATE). 

The later work of Baptista Agnese is indeed n remarkable instance 
of reform, in a period which has generally been considered as one of 
decadence in marine cartography, and by a mapmaker who has been 
regarded rather as an expert craftsman than as a skilled geographer. 
For in his charts from 1553 onwards, both the proportion and form of 
Scotland approach much more nearly to reality than is the case in any 
other type of Portolan chart. Associated with this improved form, in 
some examples we find a modernised nomenclature, and in no case are 
the northern and southern members of Great Dritain separated from one 
another, So radical an improvement by such a cartographer inevitably 
raises the question as to whether it is original, or whether it may be 
traced to the influence of a more modern type of local map, such as hail 
already been issued at Rome, in copperplate, by George Lilly a few years 
earlier, in 146. That Agnese was acquainted with Lilly's work we know, 
for in one of his atlases he gives a very accurate hand-drawn copy of it 
in addition to his own charts, The connection is, however, by no means 
certain. 

Tyre XIL, Homen. 

The Portuguese cartographer Diego Homen,' although indicating the 

possession of a considerably greater knowledge of northern and western 
' For the Honwn charts, see V. Hantzech ond L. Schmidt, Acrtegraphische Dendoniiler 
Kinig. Ofent. Bill, zu Drewien, Leipzig, W038: and G. Caracl, Cimeli cartograflel sconosciuti 


esietenti a Firense, 2-U ner corte meutica di Thego Homen (15, La Bibliofilia, Anno xxv, 
Dispensa 8404, Nov.-Deo, 1023, pp. 237-34, 
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Scotland than is to be found in earlier work, was not nearly su successful, 
either in his details or in his general proportions, as was Agnese; with 
whom, however, he agrees in joining Scotland to England. The series of 
exceedingly fine charts by this author, from 1557 to 1576, are of great 
interest, and mark an advance in the cartography of the British Islands, 
which was apparently appreciated at an early date, us copies are to be 
found in copperplate prints engraved in 1569 and 1572 by Paolo Furlani 
of Venice, one of which was published by Antonio Lafreri of Rome.' 


Tree AIT Obtva-CavVaLLi1. 


The last form of Seotland to be used by the makers of manuscript 
nautical charts provides a final and very clear confirmation of the fact 
already frequently insisted upon, that the insular form of Scotland was 
only used where older examples were copied, and disappears in those 
charts which indicate, by the place-names recorded, any real knowledge 
of these northern coasts, It is in some respects similar to the seventeenth- 
century printed charts of the Dutch school, as exemplified in the printed 

work of Arnold Colom and Pieter Goos, This type of Scotland was 
: largely used by the younger members of the Oliva family, even so late 
as the last quarter of the seventeenth century. The earliest examples 
are those by Joannes Oliva of Messina, dating from the last decade of the 
sixteenth century, which, together with later charts by Vincentius Deme- 
trius Voltius of Kagusa.* by Francesco, Brasito, and Salvatore Oliva, and 
the still later work of Placidus Calioro et Oliva, although employing a new 
form, reproduce faithfully the place-names of the Olives-Martines type 
(No. VI.) of a century earlier. In these charts the insularity of Scotland 
is a common feature; but when, in 1622, a much fuller series of place- 
names was introduced into the same form by Joannes Oliva, which was 
adopted by Giovanni Battista Cavallini of Livorno in 1650, the boundary 
between Scotland and England is represented by two estuaries and a 
narrow connecting river only, without any indication of that complete 
separation which has been supposed to be characteristic of the Portolan 

' British Musewm, Map Depart. C. 7, e. 1) (band ©, 7. 2. 3 (1). 


* For the Voltas charts, see K, Kretechmer, Hondachrifitiche Karten der Pariser Notional. 
Bibliothek, pp. 4M, 
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IV. 


CULROSS ABBEY AND [TS CHARTERS, WITH NOTES ON A 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY TRANSUMPT. By WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 
P.S.A.Sc0r. ° 


No authentic record exists of there having been a church at Culross 
before 1217, the date at which Malcolm, Earl of Fife, granted a charter 
for the foundation of a new Abbey; but from the legends of St Serf 
and St Kentigern, and from certain indications in the Abbey buildings, 
as well as from the presence of some Celtic stones in the churchyard, 
I think we are quite justitied in saying that there was such a church, 
and that Earl Maleolm’s Abbey was built upon its site. 

One of these legends, as piven by Mr Skene,’ briefly runs as 
Follows :— 

St Serf in the early part of the eighth century came to Adamnan, 
on the island of Inchkeith, and asked him how he was to dispose of 
himself and his family. Adamnan told him to occupy Fife. He went 
to Culross, and after removing the thorns and brushwood from a 
suitable spot made for himself a habitation, Then the King of the 
Picts was wroth beenuse he dwelt there without his leave, and sent 
to have him killed. There was the usual deadly sickness of the King 
and his cure by the prayers of the Saint. The King gave him the land 
he inhabited as an offering for ever, and St Serf founded a church and 
cemetery there. Finally, St Serf died at Dunning, and his body was 
brought by his disciples to Culross and honourably buried. 

The part of the Abbey buildings which strengthens the tradition 
ia to be seen in the lower portion of the existing south wall of the 
nave, the masonry of which is “arranged in cube courses peculiar to 
early work.”? 

Three Celtic stones, of the eighth or ninth century, are now in 
the churchyard; and as they do not appear to have been previously 
described, | may mention that one is at present resting against the 
wall of the church near the entrance door, It seems to be a fragment 
of a free-standing cross-shaft which had been sculptured on four sides. 
lts front and back have been defaced, but on both the outer edges the 
Celtic ornamentation is still fairly distinet. On one side the design 
ia that of the key pattern and spirals combined, and on the other of 

' (elite Scotland, val. iil, p. Za, . 
* M'Gibbon and: Rosas, Eeriestastical Architecture, vol, UL p. 24, 
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the key pattern only, The fragment measures 31 inches long, 16 
inches broad, and 8 inches thick. The second is the half of a pedestal- 
base and is also beside the church door. It 
is ornamented with a dog-tooth border, and 
measures 42 inches by 23 inches, and is = inches 
high. The socket for the shaft is 22 inches by 
9 inches. The third also appears to be «a part 
of a eross-shaft. It is partly embedded in the 
ground, and is at present serving the purpose 
of a border to «a flight of steps near the north- 
east corner of the churchyard, I have not 
been able to examine it properly, 

When Earl Malcolm granted the whole 
schyre of Culenros in 1217 there was a church 
there at that time, for it is included in his 
charter. 

The first authentic record of the Abbey 
appears in the Melrose Chroniele, where it is 
stated, under date 1217, that Maleoim, Earl of 
Fife,’ founded the new Abbey of Culross, that 
a deputation was despatched to it from Kinloss 
on the 18th of March 1217, and that Sir Hugh, 
a prior of Kinloss, was made the first Abbot. 
The note runs in these words:— 

“Fundata est abbathia de Kilinros a domino 
Malcolmo comite de Fif, ad quam abbathiam 
missus est conventus vil kalendas Marcii 
[Feb 23) de Kinloss cum dompno Hugone 
Fic. 1. Crospshaftat Culres: primo nbbate de Kilinros quondam priore de 

Abbey. Kinlos: venit ergo idem conventus apud 
Kilinros xv kalendas Aprilis [March 18)."? | 

This note gives no information as to the nature of Earl Malcoim’s 
gift, and the original charter seems to have been lost, for it is onknown 
to any of the books on Culross that I have consulted. 

A transumpt of the charters of the early gifts to Culrosa Abbey 
has come into my hands, with other papers which at one time had 
been in the possession of the family of the Colvilles of Cleish, the 
hereditary bailies of the lordship of Calross, and in it appears the 





* Maleolo war the sixth Earl of Fife, aml grandson of Earl] Duncan, who founded the 
nunnery al North Berwick. He dled in 128, and waa buried, according to the Hook af 
Piuacarden, In St Servanus church ab Colross. 

' Chrontesr de Maifros (Bannatyne Clalil, t. 12 
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charter by Earl Malcolm to the monks of Culross for the foundation 
of their new Abbey. 

The transumpt records that on the 1jth of September 1450, Sir John 
Broune, monk of Culross, appeared in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, carry- 
ing with him seven original charters in favour of the Abbot and Convent 
of Culross, all in perfect condition, with their seals attached, granted by 
Duncan, Earl of Fife, Reginald de Waren, Alexander Wallace, King 
Robert the Bruce, and three by King Alexander I1., and presented them 
to the Provost of Edinburgh, sitting in his chair of judgment, and asked 
him to give his authority to have them reduced in public form, because, 
owing to the dangers of the road, the Abbot and Convent might fail 
to prove their rights through the loss or decay of the writs. The 
Provost consented, and ordered the acting notary, Thomas Broune, 
a clerk of St Andrews diocese, to make the transumpt. ‘This being 
done, the Provost, after ascertaining that the copy agreed with the 
originals, commanded the common seal of the burgh of Edinburgh 
to be appended, so that as much faith might adhere to the transumpt 
as to the original charters. 

More than a hundred years later, on the 27th December 1556, one 
John Litill, in the name of William,! Commendator of Culross, presented 
this transumpt again to the Provost and Bailies of Edinburgh, “and 
becaus the samyn seill wes auld and habill to dekey haistely, swa that 
the samyn culd nocht be knawin, desyrit theme to hing thair commoun 
seill of new thairto agane, quhairto thei consentit.”. This second seal 
is still hanging to the transumpt, but the original one has been “able 
to decay,” though the tag by which it was attached still remains, 

Earl Malcolm's charter of 1217 is preserved to us in a charter of 
confirmation by Alexander [1., which in turn is confirmed and quoted 
at length in the charter by Robert [. submitted for transumpt. It 
may be translated as follows :— 


Marooum, Ear. or Firr’'s CHarrer. 


(1217) To all the sons of holy mother church both clerics and 
laymen present and to come who this charter shall see or hear 
Malcolm Eurl of Fife senils greeting in the Lord. Know ye all that 
I have given granted and by this my present charter have rcon- 
firmed to God St Mary and St Servanus of Culenros and to the 
monks of the Cistercian order serving and who shall forever serve 
God there, for the foundation of their new Abbey, for the weal 
of the soul of my lord King William and the souls of all his 


William Colville, a natural gon of Mr Robert Colville of Hiltown. 
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predecessors and for the weal of the soul and prosperity of my 
lord King Alexander King of Scotland and his parents and ‘suc- 
cessors, and for the weal of the souls of myself, my father and my 
mother and the souls of all my predecessors and successors, the 
whole land of the schyre of Culenros' by its right marches with 
church and castle and all the just pertinents of the said schyre, and 
the land of Quyltys? by its right marches and with all its just 
pertinents, and the land of Ennevert® by its right marches and with 
all ita just pertinenta, and the land of Abercromby! by its right 
marches and with all ita just pertinents, and a toft within the town 
of Casteltoune* with its right marches and liberties, and twenty 
pounds of sterlings from the monastery of Northberwic annually to 
be uplifted forever, and ten pounds of Earl's ferry* (passaygio comitis) 
annually to be possessed forever and the church of Tulvbothwyn* 
with all its just pertinents and the land of Goger*® next the water 
of Bonane’ by its right marches and with all its just pertinents, to- 
gether with sixty shillings of sterlings from the ferms of Logynathrane™ 
annually to be uplifted forever, for sixty acres of the said land of 
Goger taken away from the said monks by perambulation of the 
country made in the presence of me Maleolm Earl of Fife, and thirty 
three pounds of sterlings six shillings and eight pennies of annual 
rent in the Town of Couper and mills of the same Town!! for the 
lands of Munchany and Rathulyth'* which lands the ssid monks had 


"It is Impossible now to define the boundaries of “the whole land of the shire of Culross," 
but a fair iden of its extent can be obtained from the lands gifted to Lord Colville of Culross 
iy LE (see pp, 87), 

* This is “Quhiteys” in Earl Duocen’s charter, nod “Cultiq™ in the gift to Lord Colville, 
The name sureives in Cult-hill of the Satines, pear Powmill. 

* [ngievar, 

‘Crombie. The old anroofed church of Cromble lies near the orchard of Cralgfower and 
lta Ivy-covered walls surround many grmves of the Colville family. In the garden iteclf is a 
ruin called “the witch's tower,” which may be the fortallee of Cromble referred to in old) charters, 

* Castletown way the old name for Dunimarle, 

* Alexander Wod of Grange obtained on 2ist May 572 a royal charter of Earlsferry 
ipassagivn comifia de Fyfe), paying annually therefor one penny to the King in blanch farm, 
and to the Commentator of Colross, whe commentato the gift, ten shillings anonally, The 
charter tells that the ferry had been so rarely used that the sailors of the haven lind been 
forced to leave, and in onder that the furry may be re-established the King makes this grant. 
—HKry. Afag. Sig., 8-80, No, Si, 

* Tullitedy. This waa “Tullibotheny” in L193 iaee Johnston's Place Names). [t does not 
appear in the lis] List of Temporalities, nor in the gift to Lord Colville. 

*Gogar, In the parish of Logie, next the river Devon. [t appears under the oome of 
Gogare, Jargrayls, Powis and Atheray, in the gift to Lord) Colville. 

"Devon, probably miscopled for Dovane, 

* Logie-Airthrey. 

* An annual rent from the mills of Cowper ia in the gift to Lord Cotville, 

“ Montquhany ond Hathiliet. Rathillet waa granted with other lands to Duncan, Ear} of 
Fife, in 1100, by Malcolm [V.—Scols Prerage, vol. lv, p. 7. 
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by gift from me and for the said sum of money conditionally resigned 
to me according as in my charter to the said monks is more at length © 
contained. Wherefore I will that the said monks shall uplift annually 
the foresaid £33, ts. 8d. without any hindrance or contradiction from 
anyone as is above said until I shall provide in a competent place 
to the said monks as much or a more ample annual rent to be 
granted by me or my sticvessors. And all these donations lands 
possessions pensions and liberties, the said monks shall hold by this 
present charter in free forest in fee and heritage of me my heirs ani 
successors Whomsoever in wood and in plain in meadows and pastures 
in moors and in marshes in ponds and mills in waters, fishings and 
with all other easements and liberties as well not named as named 
as well under the earth as above the earth which to the same lands 
pertain or may pertain in anyway in future with sae and soc, thole 
and theme infangandthefe,' in free pure and perpetual alms as freely 
quietly fully and honourably as any alms by the order of the Cistercians 
in the kingdom of Scotland is freely quietly fully and honourably 
held or possessed, and knowing that I and my heirs and successors 
whosoever shall answer to the King for forinsee service for the said 
lands forever, so that no man for whatsoever cause or reason shall 
be able to ask exact or extort anything by reason of the foresaid 
lands rents and possessions from the said monks in my name or in 
that of my heirs or successors, except only the suffrage of their devout 
prayers. In witness whereof to this present charter my seal is appended. 
Witnesses, Laurence son of Osucy, Nesis of Ramsay, Big Peter his son, 
William de Wallonis, Hugh of Abernethy, with many others. 

This charter is confirmed by King Alexander IT. on 24th February 
1225, at Dundee, before these witnesses: Thomas of Stirling, Archdeacon 
of Glasgow; Henry of Stirling, son of the Earl; John of Maxwell; John 
of Hay: and this confirmation is in its turn confirmed by King Robert 
the Brace on Sth December 1318, at Scone, before these witnesses : 
Bernard Abbot of Aberbroth our chancellor, William of Lindesay our 
chamberlain, Duncan Ear! of Fife, Malise Earl of Stratherne, Robert of 
Keth, Gilbert le Hay knights. 

The following is an abstract of the other charters included in the 
transumpt :— 

REGINALD DE WaAREN'S CHARTER. 

[12317] Charter by Reginald de Waren, granting in perpetual alms to 

i Soitent-lave within the Jurisdiction; the right to exact toll; and the right to punish a 
thief caught within the grantee's jurisdiction.—Cosmo [nnes'’s Legal Antiquities, pp. 67-8. 


'Reginallde Warenne granta a charter, before 1291, to Laurence Oliphant, of lands near Porgan- 
danny, and the above charter may possibly be of about the same date (Seofs Peerage, vi. p, 530), 
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the monks of Culenros, for the weal of his soul, &c., 3) acres of land in feu, 
lying in the territory of Gilgerhistun,' viz, 214 acres bounded, as 
described in these words, “que jacent a fonte ex orientali parte de 
Gosganlu sursum per Milneburne usque ad oppositum magni fontis de 
Kyntulane et inde ascendendo versus aquilonem usque ad nigram moram 
et sic inter moram et terram arabilem usque ad Farniflat,” and within 
Ferniflat 8} acres next to the land of Robert de Waren. Holding of 
me and my heirs with all the easements and liberties pertaining to 
Gilgerhistun as freely and quietly, fully and honourably as any other 
alms is held in the kingdom of Scotland; and the said monks and their 
assignees are free and immune from the charge of multure, and they 
shall have the right to grind their corn, immediately after harvest, 
at the mill of Gilgerhistun before anyone whomsoever. The clause of 
warranty runs in these words :—“ Et ego et heredes mei warantizabimus 
predictis monachis et eorum assignatis predictam terram cum omnibus 
asiamentis et libertatibus predictis et acquietayimus ab omni exacsione 
et terreno servicio et demanda seculari in perpetuum erga omnes mor- 
tales,” Witnesses, Master John de Enerleya; Reginald younger of 
Waren, Malcolm his brother, Robert de Waren, David de Waren his 
brother, Philip de Ebb, Robert Raa, Osberto, masons, 


Auexaxper II's CHARTER. 


Charter by Alexander IL, granting and confirming Earl Maleolm's gift 
to the monks of Culross, of the pension of £43, 6s, 8d. from the rents and 
small customs of the town of Cuproin Fyffe, and from the mills of the 
same town, and aleo from the lordship, and from the rents of Earlsferry 
(de redditibus passage sui de Norberivie integraliter annuatim precipi- 
endia) for the resignation of the lands of Bothulith and Amerham2 
Holding of the said earl and his heirs in free pure and perpetual alms, 
as any money alma or pensions of the Cistercians in Scotland are held 
or possessed. Therefore let no man in any way deprive the said monks 
of the said £43, fis. 8d. nor make any demands or extortions save of their 
entirely devout prayers. 

At Cuprum. Witnesses: Robert and Randolph chaplains, Henry de 
Stirling son of Earl David: the 15th day of November and 16th year of 
our reign [1230). 


* (lgerhiston was the old name for Kilgraston near the Hridge of Ear, and Ktutiilo, close 
ly, commespomds to Rynotulane; bat Kilpraston does not appear in the gift to Lord Colvillé. Saft 
: From this it may be inferred that the boats plied between Earlaferry and North Berwick. 

Probably.a mistranserlption for Rathulyi and Munchay (see Earl Malcolm's charter, p. Tih, 


ERRATA, 
FP. 78 Une 0, for 12H reed T2491. 
FP. 80, Jines 10 and 12. for 220 -read 1282. 
P. 03, line 2 from foot, for 1556 rend 1508, 


«i 
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ALEXANDER IL's CHARTER. 


Charter of Alexander IL, forbidding any to vex the monks of 
Cuolenros by demands for secular service ;—* Mandamus vobis firmiter 
precipiendo quatenus monachos de Culenros non yexetis auxilium quod 
ad terras eorum pertinet exigentes Comes enim de Fytte pro omnibus 
forinsecis serviciia earundem terris contingentibue sicut per cartam 
ipsorum perpendinius btenetur respondere Unde volumus ut a dicto 
Comite auxilium quod ad terras dictorum monachorum pertinet exigatis. 

At Edinburgh, 12th November, the 17th year of his reign [124). 


ALEXANDER II's CHARTER. 


Charter of Alexander I, forbidding any to sow or hunt in the lauds 
of the monks of Culross, within the shire (schyra) and lands of Aber- 
crumby, Ennevert, Gogar, and of Quyltis, all held in free forest by the 
Abbot and Convent, without licence from the monks, under penalty 
of £10. 

At Stirling (Strivelyn). Witnesses: Wilham far! of Marr, Nicholas 
of Foulys, John of Stirling: the 17th December anid Zist year of his reign 
[1234). 


ALEXANDER WALLACES CHARTER. 


Charter of Alexander Walace son of Sir John Walace resigning the 
feu of Pouerhuch and Duberny and in Gilestone! into the hands of the 
Abbot.& Convent of Cullyuros, He swears, touching the holy evangels, 
that he never for himself nor for his heirs shall claim in anyway any 
right in the said lands, and if anyone shal) make any claim to his right 
in the anid feu at any time he shall declair it by the tenor of this present 
writing to be wrongfal and void.—At the Monastery of Culenros, Sunday, 
the feast of the Appostales Simon and Jude 1441. 


Drescas, Earn or Firr’s Crankten. 


(Before 1820) To all the sons of the holy mother church both 
clerics and laymen present and to come who shall see or hear this 
charter Duncan Earl of Fife, son of Earl Duncan, son of Earl 
Colban, sends greeting in the Lord. Wit ve -all that 1 have given 
granted and by this my present charter have confirmed to God and 


i Porcheath prop pentin de Tne" ocours in the thearter te Lond Colville in [58 (Hee. p. 5). 
Dunberney is also near the Bridge of Earn, and Gilestone is, as before angester|, Kilgraston. 
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St Mary and St Servanus of Culenros and to the monks of the 
Cistercian order serving or who shall forever serve God there, all the 
donations rents pensions all the lands possessions and liberties which 
umquhile Maleolm Earl of Fife my ancestor, patron and founder of 
the foresaid Monastery of QCulenros, freely gave to the said Monastery 
and monks thereof, and by his charter fully confirmed, towards a 
new foundation of the same, for the weal of the souls of King William 
and his predecessors and for the weal of the souls of Lord Alexander 
King of Seotland, and all his parents and suctessors, and for the weal 
of his own soul and of his father and mother, and the souls of all his 
predecessors and successors, the whole land of Culenross and the shire 
[echryam| thereof by all its right marches, with church and castle 
and with all the just pertinents of the said shire, and the land of 
Quhiteys! by its right marches and with all its just pertinents, and 
the land of Enuerth® by its right marches and with all its just 
pertinents, and the land of Abercromby" by its right marches ond 
with all its just pertinents, and a certain croft within the town of 
Casteltone* with its right marches and liberties, and the church of 
Tulybothwyn* with all its just pertinents, and the land of Gogeris* 
next the water of Bonane by its right marches and with all ita just 
pertinents, together with sixty shillings of sterlings of the rents of 
Logynthray’ annoully for ever to be taken, for sixty acres of the 
aiid land of Gogeris, taken away from the samé monks by perambula- 
tion of the country made in the presence of lord Malcolm the Harl, 
and £33 of sterlings and Os, 8d. of annual rent in the town of Couper 
and mills of the same town, according to the tenor of Earl Malcolin’s 
charter concerning the said gum, and £20 of sterlings to be taken 
annually forever of the Monastery of Northberwic, and £10 of sterlings 
of the Earl's ferry (passayio comitia) to be taken annually for ever. 
All these donations lands possessions pensions and liberties, this my 
present charter confirms, To be held by the foresaid monks of me 
and my heirs in wood and plain in meadows and pastures in moors 
marshes in ponds and mills in waters and tishings and with all other 
easements and liberties which pertain to the said lands or may in anyway 
pertain, in free pure and perpetual alms as freely quietly fully and 
honourably, as any alms of the order of the Cisterrians is in the 


* Miseopied for Quhitiys, ta, Culpa, 

* [nnevert in Earl Malcolm's charier, (2. Inelever. 

' Crombie. 

‘Now Doantmarle, 

* Tullibody, * 
* Gogar lies in the parish of Logie, Bridge of Allan, and is tear the Devon, 

' Logynathrane in Earl Malecojin's charter, te. Logie: Airthrey. 
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kingdom of Scotland, freely quietly fully ond henourahly held or 
possessed, And although among other goods that may be lost through 
war and violence of war, owing to the loss of the charters and con- 
firmations of the foresaid lands, 1 will and concede to the said monks, 
for the weal of the soul and prosperity of my lord Robert King of 
Scotland and all his relations and successors, and for the weal of the souls 
of my father and my mother and of all my predecessors and successors, 
that the foresnaid monks may fully enjoy and possess all their lands, 
donations and pensions and rents foresaid, with all their liberties, os 
in any time they were enjoyed and possessed before the foressid war, 
notwithstanding the loss of their charters and their foresnaid contirma- 
tions. And knowing that I and my heirs undertake to perform all 
secular service. due to the lord the King for the foresaid lands 
(sciendo quot eqo et heredes mei meantcaprinus forinseeum services 
domini Regis de omnibus predictis ferris facere), shall warrant ond 
defend the foresaid monks in all, as becomes nll the foressid lands 
donations pensions annual rents and liberties, Witnesses: William 
de Lambertoun Bishop of St Andrews, Robert Abbot of Dunfermline, 
Sir Michael of Wemyss, hia son Sir David of Wemyss, knights, and 
many others. 

The following additional gifts to the Abbey have been gleaned from 
the Register of the Great Sen. 


Horer?T L's CHARTER. 


[1327] King Robert L’ grants to the Abbot and Convent of Culross for 
the weal of his soul, and of the souls of all his predecessors and successors, 
the barony of Phillipston of Eu‘ in the sheriffdom of Edinburgh and 
Constabulary of Lithcu (Linlithgow), which the said monks had formerly 
held of him for forinsec service and with attendance at courts, to he 
held now in free pure and perpetual alms, without any forinsee service, 
Given at Scone, 16 Jan. in the 2lst year of his reign [1527 |—Reg. May. 
Sig., 1306-144, App. L No. 25. 


During Edward [,’s invasion of the Lothians (Aug. 122), King Hobert the Bruce retired 
to Fife, and camped with his army at Culross: iAnwals af Scoffend, ii. p. 187), This grant 
may have been o reward for services then rendered by the monks. 

‘The barony thus gifted seems to have consisted of some half-dozen neres tying on the 
south shore of the Firth of Forth between Grangepans and Bridgeness, and within sight 
of Culrosa Abbey across the water. Tt is now partly imilt. over, and the nome survives in 
“Philpingsten Terrace,” not far froni the stone which marks the cast end of the Roman wall, 
In the 1887 List of Temporatities it Is named “Grange of Philpewstoun,” and. in Lord Colville’s 
gitt “Grange of Carriden.” Tn a saaine of 102 jo John Hamilton ib is named “ Philjeustone, 
otherwise called Cuirois-grange.” 
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Warrer Mcernay of TULLIEBARDISE’Ss CHARTER, 


(1363?) Walter Murray of Tulliebardine grants to the Monastery 
and Monks of Culross for the weal of the souls of himself and Margaret 
his wife and of those of his parents, ete, his lands of Auldtone of 
Pethwere, the lands of Cuthildurane and the lands of Castelbege! lying 
in Stratherne. To be leld of him as freely as any other lands are 
held by any Monastery of the order of Cistercinns. And he warrants 
the monks free nnd quit of all service for the said lands except for 
the mass for the dead, a daily requiem, the help of their prayers, anid 
for the service due to the King so far as attaches to the said lands. 
Confirmed by Robert OM. in the first year of his reign [1300)—Hey. Mag 
Sig, 106-124, No. 825. 


James IVss CHARTER. 


100.14 Ap—James 1VJs charter to Sir Jolin Hog, Abbot of Culrose, 
grants that the town of Culross he made « free burgh of barony.— 
Reg. May. Sig, 424-1413, No. 144. 


Jousx Lasroun's CHARTER. 


1505, 7 May—James LV, confirms «a feu charter by the Provost (John 
Lastoun) and Canons of St Salvator’s to the Monastery of Culross of the 
lands of Balyonquhare* supporting two chaplaincies in that chureli.— 
fey, Mag. Sig... 1424-1413, No, 2850, 


ALTESATION oF CourncH LANDS. 


The alienation of the ebureh lands of Culross appears to have begun 
when the Commendators granted jJenses ond feu-farms to provide 
money for various purposes such os, ns is stated In’ a 1538 charter . 
(Rey. Mag. Sig., 1513-46, No. 1923), for the repair of the Monustery anil 
houses of the monks, for the relief from the hands of creditors, anil 
especially for their part of the composition of the great tax imposed 
on the prelates of the Scottish Chareh by the Apostolic See, A number 
of the Commendators’ charters are recorded in the fteg. Magy. Sig. From 
1538 onwards, the first being granted to Lord Erskine of the lands of 
Gogar and Gargrais. There are others noted in Laing’s Charters, the 


a aj} 


lirst being by Thomas Nudre in 1425, granting to John Fethy a 19 years’ 
' Pitfar and Castichoy ure named on the |-dinch O58, map, Ising 4 oy. onst of ‘Dollar; 
Coldmin be given (Seofe Pecrage, |. p. 455) as the moder name of Cuthiidurmme. In Lard 
Colville'a charter Pltwar ap 
* Balgrumar lies }inile north of Saline, 
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tack of the Foddismill (No. 350). There are some in other collections, 
such as those belonving to the Register House and to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland (vol. xli.). There are also some Culross charters 
in the possession of Lord Sands, one of which, of date [}43, grants the 
Chapeltown of Both to David May, and there are two of 1550 and 1653 
in my own possession which grant the Fullermills of Crummy and the 
lands of Barhill to Andrew Wilson and Thomas Mason respectively, 

These charters are signed by the Commendators and the monks, and 
it is mteresting to observe that most of them are also signed by 
Robert [Reid), bishop of Moray and abbot of Kinloss, in token of his 
assent as father abbot of Culross, showing that the abbey was attached 
in some way to that of Kinloss. 


Post-ReroRMATIOS DocUuMENTS. 

By Acts of Parliament 22nd December 1561 and Lith Pebruary lofil-2 
onethird of the revenue of the Roman Catholic Church was constituted 
into a fund for, among other purposes, the sustentation of Protestant 
ministers, leaving the other two-thirds im the hands of “the aulil 
possessouris,” and the Bishops, Abbots, and other churel dignitaries 
were ordered to make «a return of their total rentals, One of these 
returns will be found ina MS. volume in the Advocates’ Library (No. 
31, 9,.12). and in it (on pp. 30-4 unnumbered) appears a detailed note of— 

“The rentale of the haill benefice of the Abbaye of Culross in all 
thingis als weill of fermes as of mailes, nnnuellis, teinds and all uther 
deweteis quhilk the said Abbay and plaice hes bene in possessioun of in 
zeirs bigane. Made the xxiii. day of Januer in the zeir of God 1561" 

This list contains many names of interest, both of persons and lands, 
but as most of these occur again in the 1587 list, it is not given here, 
further than to mention that the names of Lady Staynhous for the 
lands of Blair Poffillis and Weilderhill, David Waid for Wester Ingzewer, 
Lord Lindesay for Cassinduly, Richard Curmychaell for Atherny, Andrew 
Hoberne for Talibholl, John Fewthe for Corn-mills of Crumy, Andrew 
Wilson for Walkmyln of Crumy, John Callander for Powys, and 
others seem to have dropped out from the fuller list of 1587, There 
is another MS. in the Advocates’ Library (No. 31, 3, 15) giving “The 
Rent of the whole of Great Benéfices within this Kingdome as they 
were given up att the General) Assumption in the yeare 1561” That 
for the Abbacy of Culross is as follows :— 


In Money : : ‘ £768 16 0 
ch ff Ff 
Wheat . : . ; - : oa 0 
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ch bf 
Beare . ; : : . 610 2 
Aittia . : a ; . ais: Q 
Capone . : ;, : . 7 doz, 
Poultrie : : : - ! * 236 doz. 
Salt - , : 22 b. 
Straw . : : : . & truses 
Cheese . ; . §&0 staine 
Butter . : - - . #§& staine 
Wedders - : - : + 
Lambe . oe 


payed out of the annuells Saltpane and Ackers about Culross, the 
Lands of Blair and Poffallis. the Granges, Balgonnie, Ingevers, Blairhall, 
Valleyfield, Pitferrin, the Quilts Atherny Couper Milne in Fyfe, Carriddin, 
Gogear, Jargrays, Crummie, the Lands of Lure and Kincardin and the 
two pairts of the kirk of Tulliboll and the teynds of some of the Laird 
of Cleyhes lands and others. 

Then followed the Act of Parliament of 26th July 1587 for the 
Annexnatiounof the Temporatities of the Benafices to the Cron, when all the 
revenue of the Church was annexed ta the Crown, on the fround that the 
Crown bad been yvreatly hurt and impoverished in past times by the gift 
of the greatest part of ite proper patrimony to the Abbeys, Monasteries 
and Clergy, and that the necessity for such disposition had ceased, 

One of the lists of rentals relative to the annexation in 1587 is in the 
Register House under the title Charge of Temporality of Kirklands, 
The MS. is bormd in two yolumes, and contains a long detailed list of 
the Culross Abbey possessions, As this does not appear to have been 
printed before, and aa it continues the story of the lands gifted to the 
Abbey, it is printed here in full. 


CHARGE OF THE TEMPORALITY OF KIRKLANDS, NORTH SIDE 
OF THE FORTH 
(relative to Annexation of Benefices to the Crown in the year 1587), 
PERTHSHIRE. 
ATBREY .OF CULROSS, 


l. Fott-maille of the Lands of Lurg and Kincardin in the Lordship of Culross, 
and 17 neres on eaatand west sides.of town of Culross, set in fou to John 
Colvile, eldest lawful eon of Alexander, Commendator of Culvoss 


Lurg and Kineardin . ' z . £8516 0 
IF nores . ; , = 7 1g 
aiMentation of both . : - ; o 6 & 


he 


b 
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. Feu-farm of half lands of Faauls =e Een cal, set in a to oretes Bruce 


in Cuiros : : ao tl O 
S poultry : , , : : : 0 & O 
Migmentation . é ; . : 0 6 O 


. Feu-farm of lands of Bargadic, Corstown, Brigtoun, Curreighoill, part of 


mill called oe ane the new = as Set in re to Robert Bruce 


of Blairhal ?3 4 
poultry fowls 52, oo thatcoe sold fn , : “h 1 0 
one “ok wedder” for ie aoe. 
grassum . . , . : oOo oO 
Mignentation . ; : A ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 16 0 

Feu-farm of lands of Blairhall (with teinds) . ' - 5 & O 


wana 6 

teinds) 6 bolls of bere | 

also 3 tenements lying Goutignous, 2 acres in Over Gagle, 2 pieces “| lasael 
‘ Hi ot 


in Pettie-commoun ‘ 5 
a saltpan and 5 rons of Innil wiiercon it is built. , | 4 0 0 
uo piece Wasteland within the sen, calledl Oxcraig 0 0 6 
another aaltpan beste the kirk of St Mungo “ - 2 0 0 
nll set in feu to Robert Bruce of Blairhall, 
 Feu-farm of laws of pak set bn = to oun Presto £13 17. 4 
Atigmentation . : ni 68 
tapone 24 
l ak welder 


. Feu-farm of lnuils of Wester Caumray, with tower, &e,, set in fen to ce 


nner, Commendator of Calross, ani! Nicolas Dundas hisspouse £4 12 
wnultrw 
weeklor 


Feti-luty of West quarter of the lands of Kinvardin (and teind sheaves) in 
barony of Culross, set in feu to Henry Prymerois, son and apparent heir of 
Peter P. of Kincardin : 

whuatt bolls; Inere trolls ; ; nits 26 Bolles capone 3; + woditlerscheip, 
A halfand a qtiarter”; straw 1 burse : - 
Biustietnter wheat 6 pecks ; bere fi pecks ; onts 26 pocks. 


(entry deleted) 


Fou-frrm of balf lands of Ovirtoun of Pitfar ke 8 4 
RUgmentation . 012 0 
+ poultry fowls 

also the quarter town and lands of O. of P... : : Lb 42 
hipmentation . ' : , i 


2 poultry fowls 
set in few to William Téempilman in Pitfar.. 
Feu-farm of lands of Castelbeg aod quarter of Over Petfar, sot in feu to 
Helen Rowane in liferent and David Crystie herson heritably £4 8 6 
huigmentation é . ‘ “ : ‘ » oO 0 6 


10), 


Ll, 


13. 


14. 


1h. 
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Feu-farm of lands of Heuchfeild, set in feu to John Oliphant, third lawful 
aon of dec, Peter O. of Turingis . ; : : . &112 0 
MIPMentation . ' : : : 0 8 4 
Feu-furm of lands of Wester Boith Kirktoun called Wallis and Eschis, 
! nere in Nether Gagy, 3 acres of land called Barcroft, and 4 acres beside 
the chapel called Barchapell : set in few to Alexander Gaw of =a | ‘ 
WW Oo 
poultry 21 
Fenaduty of lands called Woudmylnis croft (and teindshenves), set in feu 
to Robert Norwell in Wodheid : 
here 2 balla 
Feu-farm of part of the arable land lying on east side of Culros in Petty 
Commons, set in fen to Robert Bruve of Blairhall ; - £11) 4 
Feu-farm of 4 tenements of land in town of Culros, and 2 acres in Over 


Gagy, set in feu to Mr Edward Bruce of Easter Kennet - ell Oo 
Feu-farm of 2 meadows called Brydeis medow and Briuces medow, set in feu 
to Robert Bruce of Easter Kennat (sic)  . = ; . £08 4 


fontry deleted) 


» Peu-farm of lands of Westeropt of Barhill, set in feutoJoin Broun £2 5 4 
7. Fou-farm of Innds of Burwen and half lands of Quhitehilis, set in feu to 
= - 7 m = v £4 | kB. 


William Aitkin 
weiders | 


cane fowls 10 


» Peu-farm of lands of Lambhill, set in feu to Henry Bairner . 3 8 


(entry doleted) 


it. Feu-duty of fourth part of Barnhill of Pitfer, set in fen to John Thomesoun 


: 7? oO 
(entry deleted) 


20. Feu-farm of a tenement and yard in Culros and 8 acres in Saltoun croft. 

set in few to Andrew Gibsoun : ‘ - . £1 3 0 
21. Feu-farm of 0 acres in Over Gagie, set in feu to William Broun £018 
= 


» Pew-farm of lands of Castelhill, 2 tenements and 2 acres, set in feu to | ces 
LA i ih & - 7 /- Py = £4 10 


5 
poultry § 


. Peu-farm of half Sandia and Kelliwod, mansion, &c., set in fou to Hobert 


Sandis . ; , . £5 10 10 


CApHOrS & 
eik wediders | 


» Pen-farm of 3 acres in barony of Culross, set in feu to Thomas M*Brek 


20 0 i) 


tu Awlrew Stewart . £7 10 «4 
powthes 12 
iba I 


. Feu-farm of lands of Wester Grange, Badfisehe anil Cattertintis, set in feu 
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26. Feu-farm of lands of Fernyhirst, set in feu to Robert Hutoun . £1 °5 0 
27. Feu-farm i lands of Coklairis, set in feu to Mr John Hutoun of Raster 


Ballelis : : : : : 5 

28, Feu-farm of lands of Chapeltoun of Both, and pasturage to 1 bull, 12 SOLIMES, 
and 2 horses in Souterrig, set in fou to Davic May . - £1184 
pours 4 } or in money 2 ‘ . ‘ : 0 3 4 


a. Peu-farm of lands of Faster Grange and pendiclea thereof called Devoly, set 
in feu to Adam Maistertoun - , ‘ : - £11 0 0 
copons 16 | 
wedder sheep 1 
30. Feu-farm of lands of Ovirtoun and half part of the Hedis, set in feu to 
Robert Sanddis , ; : ' 2 . £816 8 
poultry 12 
wedder sheep | 
$l. Fen-farm of 1 tenement and yard in Culros, 5s.; west half of 5 aores fn 
Gutterflat, 193.; and 1 acre in Nether Gagie, 0s, Sd., all set in feu to 


William Henrie in Culros £1 10 8 
S32. Feu-farm of lands of Bordy, mansion &e., set in feu to Walter Callender 
£56 1 8 
poultry 14 


elk wedders 1 


2}. Feu-farm of 1 piece land called Cristinis Welpark, a house, green and 2 
tenements with yards in town of Culross, and 2 ealtpans, all set in feu to 


Alexander Gaw of Maw ¢ : : ; . ae 1? O 
44. Feu-farm of lands of Lambhill, set in feu to Heurie Bairner now of Lanoh- 
hill - : : ; ; ; ; : fag ¢ 
AUgMeHtAtioN  , ‘ ; r : on 4 

poultry § 


$5. Fen-farm of lands of Crummy and anchorages of mussels thereof (and 
teinds), set in feu to James Colvile, for 6 ch. wheat, 7 ch. 1 f. | peck bere, 
lS ch. oatmeal, 16 bolls horse-corn, § bolls onts, 4 doz. cipons, IN truss of 
straw: sold yearly for - ? "E188 17 


R ; i 4 

(entry deleted) * Fife.” 
o6. Feu-farm of certain pieces of lanl with a tenement and certain meadows in 
<3 4 


and about Colross, set to said James Colvile : : . ato 4 

7. Feu-farm of lands of Raster Cumrie and Easter Inzevar, set iy feu to Joh 

Blacader : . , : i : £15 0 0 
poultry 10 

45, Feu-farm of the fourth part lands of Barnhill of Pitfar, set in feu to John 

Thomsoun : : - F : : t - ££) 9 0 

30. Feu-farm of lands of Keir, set in feu to Halbert Broun —, . 213 4 
Poultry 6 

VOL. Lx. fh 
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. Feu-farm of lands of Middle Grange and malt of es ‘Heidis,” set in feu to 
James Sateen : i . £8 0 6 
ultry 12 


ry Guide wedderis” 1 
Feu-farm of an acre of land lying {Siekava) i ae art in wi to Gilbert 
Prymrois, chirurgian : £0 6 8 


. Pet-farm of a tenement and 7} acres of arable land of Merislen, ait it a 


to Gilbert Prvmrois, son of Duncan P. in Culross : 2 
Feu-farm of two tenements in town of Culross, set in fen to Gilbert 


Prymrois, chirurgian : £0 6 8 
one acre in Nether Gagie, and two acres called “ Burrellis aikeris™ lL oO Uv 
a waste place and saltjan, paying for the pan : . , 4 0 0 

sult, 2 bolls 


and for each saltpan to be built on the said waste, * alsmekle “— 
4 — af land in Byrefield, with two yards, haan, ant wasteland=6 bolls 


3 f, bene 
all set in fou to the ssid Gilbert. 


. Feu-farm of an acre of arable land in Over Gagie, set im feu to bic Edward 


45. 


47 


ie 


Bruce, Commissary of Eadlinburgh : ; : . if 


sia of tenement of houses ane para in Calkoeey: set in fe to said 
Mr Edward : : - ££ 2 O 


. Pou-duty of two-part lands of Kincairdin with yard ailfncent called the 


Greneyaird (teinds inchided), set in fen to John Younger . £1 0 8 
wheat, 8 bolls; bere, 8 bolls; oats, $2 b, 3 f. ; capons, 6; welders, 1 ; 
trusses of straw, 2: | 
ouypmentetion, wheat, 8 peeks: bere, 8 pecks: oats, 2 b. 4 pecks; 
and money 6a, | } ) 
To the convent :—wheat, 8 pecks : and money, 6a. Sd. 
(Deleted) “registrat befoir and convertit.” 
Feu-inty of half of the Guacterancs of Larg (teinds included), set in feu to 
Henry M‘Brek in Kirktoun 
wheat, 3 bolls; are, S holla; onts, 12 bolls; capons, 2; o half 
weerlcler : 
augmentation, wheat, 3 pecks ; bere, 3 pecks ; oats, 13 pecks, 
(Deleted), “* registrat befoir and convertit.” 


. Fen-loty of a quarter of Lurg (with teinds), set in feu to David Mitchell: 


wheat, 0 bolls; bere, 6 bolls; ots, 26 bolls: capons, 3; wedders, 
half and « juarter : 
Fdsipmientectson} wheat, 6 pecks ; bere, 6 pecks ; onts, 14 bolls, 2 pecks. 


(Deleted) “ registrat and convertit." 


49. Feu-duty of lands of Leon's eet me mann, Prohards. &c., set in feu to 


James Prestoun : £13 6 8 


capone, 24 
eik wedders, | 


'(Deleted) “ registrat befoir.” 
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5). Feu-duty of lands of Bad, set in feu to Alexander Maistertoun: £5 6 8 


pourtey 10 
tids, 2 (or 6/8 apiece) 
fHuaypnentation . : : . ; ; . 1 68 8 
Sl. Feu-duty of great and small coal in the bounds of lands of Bad. set in feu 
to Ronald Maistertoun, flar of Bad : : : . £018 4 


52. Feu~luty of two yards within the “‘dykis of the monastrie of Culros with 
the hous mansiow) and cloise thairat on the south ayde of the same,” set 
in feu to John Colvill : : ; ‘ : 1 2 6 


53. Feu-farm “of the fewferme and vietnellis” of the lands of Lrg and 


Lincardine, “‘estimat to XXxIj caponis and viij tures of stray,” set in feu 
to eaid John Colyill: . ; ; ; ; ; . ee 20 


54. Feu-farm of lands of Weater Cumrie, set in feu to Nicholas Dundas, spouse 
to the Abbot of Culros ; i ; . AL oO 
poultey 1) 
welders | 
(deleted) 


45, Feu-duty of a particle of land called the Coilfauld, a tenement and houses 
with a little yard “lyand fra the said abbay at the west,” and a par- 
ticle of waste ground “on the west and north partis of the port of the 
said abbay,” and a tenement with close and yard occupied by Alexander 
Hunter, set in feu to John Colvill . ; é . - #013 4 


56. Feu-duty of the “half pairt” of the lands of Barhill, lands of Barcruik and 
tenement of Innd called the Innis, and yard adjacent, and two waste lands 
in Culross, and « saltpan and pertinents, set in feu to Mr James Pry mrois, 


Vix. : 
Barhill . : : : 
i naa ; &reage and carringe 
APT a s 


tenementand yard =. : : 
first waste land, and saltpan built thereon 
second, *yeirlie quhill it be biggit theron” 
‘and qulen it is Biggie” ere 5 
teind of the first saltpan 2 bolls of salt 
teind of the other when built, Do 
57. Feu-duty of a yard occupied by Archibald Prymrois in Culros, lying within 
the walls of the monastery, set in fen to Alison Pett, spouse to the said 
Archibald, and to Mr James Prymrois their son . 0 5 © 


58. Feu-<duty of quarter Janda of Lurg (with teindsheaves) and * Coilhengh “ 
thereof, and a saltpan in the lands of Sandis (with power to win coal in 
said lands and Kellywod and quarter lands of Lurg at their own expense), 
set in fen to Thomas Sandis of that [Nk 

wheat, 6b. 1 f.2.+ bere, the same : 
Mata, Leh. I} b, 2 f.2 p. 
capons, 4); wedders, 4 and i § 
cugniecntation, + and | wedder: 1 éapon, 
the aaid aaltpan 
salt. 2 bolls 
(deleted) “regiatrat befoir and convertit,” 


6 


—_— 


KGacuoe 
a éceOr 


— 
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60. Fen-~luty of quarter lands of Lurg (with teindsheaves), set in feu to William 


Cumyng— 
Wheat and bere as above: and the rest as above, including aug- 
mentation. | 
(deleted) 
40. Fea~duty of following lands, set in feu to George Bruce in Culros :— 

a picce of land of Wodheid . ; ‘ : . £10 0 
bere 6 firlots . 
the * conventis yaird" in Culros : - ‘ 1 oo 
tenement and yard in Culros Cte ot ) 2 6 
a saltpan with ‘oraigleif’ in bounds of Culros (and teinds) 4 0 06 
particle tr} l to build tying I Henry ( is saltpan 
particle of land to build pan on, lying be-east enury Coweis sa 

(and teinds) ; : - : . .- £2 0 0 
aA. i m &. 


another piece land with saltgirnell and stable thereupon, and 
‘eruigleif’ within the bonnds of Kincardin . . £0 4 6 


1, Feu-duty of manse and house adjacent to the ‘eist part* of the tolbooth, 

. With the green lying ‘at the north and south partis thereof,’ with a 

tenement Tying ‘on the north part of the Hill,’ and 2 pieces of land 

beside the Abhay, extending to 8 acres or thereby, with the meadows 

called *Stewartis wairil,’ ‘Kellie medow,’ ' Bruce medow,’ and *Braideis 
medow,” all fewald to James Colvill 

the mansions and tenements . ; ‘ > 10 6 

the mendows  , ; ‘ ‘ 21g 4 


(2. Fen-doty of a saltpan and * bray" wheretipon the same is built, with lands 
adjacent extending to 5 particles, set in feu to Mr Edward Bruce, with 
liberty of ‘ernigleif’ to win panwood in bounds of Samle, Lurg and 
Rincanlin - : : : ; , . £4 0 0 


(3. Fen-luty ‘of 2 saltpans lying together beside the town of Culross, with 
“houssis, biggingis, girnellis, stubillis, and Wbertie to wyn colllis for 
sustentatioun therof,” lying beside the town, set in feu to Ore eae “ 

\ 
“for the teind in salt..." 
“Nota, not exprest in the rental.” 


4. Feu-luty of the great and small cool in the common mure of Culross, 
“territorie of the same” and acres lying about the town, ‘and samekill 
coil as restis undisponit to utheris be the said abbot.” set in few to 
James Colvill, son and apparent heir of James Colvill of Easter Weymis, 
Mr Edward Bruce, Commissary of Edinburgh, John Colvill, son to the 
abbot, and George Bruce in Culros : : ' . 9) 0 0 

reserving ‘craigleif’ to the Abbot: anil bots that if there be 
“na coil gangand ” in the said bounds they shall pay only 40), 

65. Fen-luty of lands of Casteltoun, with pasturage in commonty thereof “ to 
the burne of Glencoyis,” lying in barony of Muckart, set in feu to David 
Broun . : : - PF : 613 4 

hugmentation . ‘ - - - $#£0 8 B 
and 26/8 for the herezeld when it shall happen, 
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66, Feu-<luty of a tenement of houses, with 2 yards, in town of Culross, set in 
fou to Matthew Tailzeour there : ‘ = . £080 


67. Feu-~luty of lands of Middilgrange and half of tho Heydis, in lordship of 
Culros, set in feu to Patrick Fentoun - g . £6 6 8 
poultry 12 
wediders 1 
(deleted) “‘anten ™ 


68. Feu-luty of a aaltpan at the east part of the town of Culros, houses thereof, 
and Waste land adjacent on west and east, set in feu to George Briuwe in 
Al ros =~ a = = fi ib a a a ? i) i) 


salt, 2 bolls 


f0. Peu-duty of lands of Byregrange (93/4, 4 poultry, [84 augmentation); an 
acre of arable land in Nether Gagie (6/8): half fenement and yard some- 
time pertaining to Eupham Patersone in town of Culross (93.) and all set 
in feu to Robert Aitkin : - ; . £318 4 
70, Peu-duty of west quarter of lands of Kincairdin, set-in feu to Henry Cowhie : 
wheat and bere, each Ob. 6 pecka: oats, 26 bolls = capons 4: wedders 
Land }: straw, 1 truss: 
(augmentation) oats 26 pecks, wedders 4 and 4. 
(deleted) 
71. Peu-luty of « saltpan and 5 particles of land around, in town of Culros, 
with power to build girnells and stables, and liberty of ‘craigleif,” set in 
feu to Robert Colvill. - , : : . £4 0 0 
72, Peusdluty of saltpan, houses &c and “liberteis as said is.” set in feu to 
George Bruce in Culros a ‘ ¥ : ; . ££ 0 0 
salt, 2 bolls. 


73, Pea-duty of a tenement and yard in Culros feuéd to said George 2 0 O 


74. Fen-duty of the erection of the town of Culros in a free burgh Ww od 0 
(blaneh) 
76. Feu-~luty of third part lands of Chapeltoun in lordship of Couper, set in feu 
to Andrew Campbell in Chapeltoun : : : - £610 0 
oats, 2 bolls 
poultry, 12 


(deleted) ‘* Vide Perth, Couper." 


16. Peu-duty of lands of Westkirk, Horswaird, and an acre on West part of 
Nether Gagie, lands of the Heugh with 3 tenements of land, houses arid 
yards adjacent, and 2 honses with pertinents, all in lordship of Culras, 

4 . = a “i 4 7 


eet in feu to Alexander Blaw ‘ 4 

7. Feu-luty of lands of Lambhill in lordship of Culros, set in feu to Henry 

Bairdner of Lambhill : ] : ' - £8 3 8 
poultry, $ 


(deleted ) “onten 
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Feu-duty of 2 acres arable in Nether Gagie, set in feu to Walter Sandis 
the one sere, in money ; : : : . £06 8 
the other, in bere, 1 boll 4 ball 
Feu-luty of lands of Birkinheid, set in feu to David Saniis ; 1 ik 4 
poultry, 4 
Feu-duty of a barn and yard, with transe and passage to east. of barn, called 
Byrefeildbarne and yard, and 2 acres arable (teinds included) in Byre- 
feild, set in fen to William Chatto 
the burn and yard =. ; 
were aml tends, in bere, 3 bolls 
Feu-duty of an acre arable in Byrefeild, set in feu to William Chatto 
bere, 1) bolls 
Feu-luty of two saltpans, with lands, houses, &e,, and privileges, set. in feu 
to John Porterfeild, burgess of Edinburgh i . £0 0 
Feu-duty of third part of the half land of Kincarne “ rinrig with the rest of 
the tennentis thairof " (teinds included), set in feu to David Sandis 
wheat and bere, 4 bolls each + outs, 17 b. 6 pecks ; capons 3, wedders 


2. Straw | truss: 
fugmitahon, wheat and bere 4 pecks each : oats, 18 pecks. 


(deleted) 
Feu-duty of a saltpan lately bnilt “‘lyand besyde the sey schore in ane 


certane yle ther,” with craigleave, &c., set in feu to David Sandis 
£0 0 


: ; . £) 4:0 


Feu-duty of lands of Wester Comrie with pendicles and pertinents, set in 
feu to Nicolas Dundas, wife of Alekantlee: Commcidutae of Culros, and 
their heirs ; ; : : . : - £412 0 

poultry 1 
welders | 
(deleted) “antea” 


Feu-duty of 4 tenements and yards in Culros, 2 acres arable in Over Gagie 
with free entry in the mire of Baid to cast turf, heather, &e. in the 
common pasturage and myre of Gagie, and of the “wester Pelee land" of 
Pitticcommoun, and another piece arable land there, and meadows callivc 
Braideis medow and Bruce medow, set in feu to Robert Bruce of 
Blairhiall ; ~ i ; 3 #112 4 

Peu-duty of lands of Blawkery and half lands of Quhythillis, with meadows 
and mures adjacent, set in feu to Kdward Sandia , - £5 16 0 

wedders | 

Fou-duty of 4 part lands of Ovirtoun of Pitfer, set in feu to William 
Rowane, portioner of Pitfer : ‘ : = : eer ts 

poultry 1 
(deleted) “upone Thomsones resignatioun ” 
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8. Peusluty of lands of Castelbez and } of Ovirtoun of Pitfer, set in feu to 
David Christie , ! : : : F : . # 2 6 
poultry, 2 
(deleted) 
. Pea-duty of } lands of Barnhill and } of Ovirtown of Pitfer, set in feu to 
i Pt . ry P # il | 


Andrew Rowane 
poultry, 7 
91. Peu-duty of lands of Gogar and Jargrayis Easter and Wester, set in feu to 
John, Lord Erskine, : : . £50 0 
lnnds of Gogar, jn wheat, 1 chalder. 
#2. Feu-luty of lands of Blair, with tower, fortalice, &c., set in fen to John 
Hamiitoun younger of Blair and Jean Fairny his ByPOLLSe . eo FA) 
soultry, 5 
minh, 
3. Feu-duty of lands of Patispollis, set in feu as above : a0 8 
Paulie, 7 
nimb, | 
1H. Feusluty of a saltpan in Culros “with the craig quherupon the same is 
biggit,” and 5 partientes of land adjacent, and houses &e., set in feu as 
above . : : : 
SOUTH SIDE OF THE FORTH 
LINLITHGOWSHIRKE 


“ ABBACIE oF CULHOS ” 


3. Feu-duty of lands of Grange of EDN pee att, With tofts, crafts, mills and 
multnres, saltpans, coals, conlheughs, and tends in barony of Carribdin, 
set in feu to John Hammiltoun : ; ; £lé 6 + 


AUPMentaAtion , : ; : - : 315 4 


On the 20th June 1580 the whole property of the Abbacy of Culross 
was erected into a temporal lordship and given by King James VI. to 
Sir James Colville of East Wemyss in consideration of his services at 
home during the King’s infaney and afterwards abroad. Sir James atin 
created Lord Colville of Culross in 1604. The lands thus rifted are 
detailed in the following charter (Heg. Mag. Siq:, 1580-98, No. 1675). 

James VI.'s charter to Lord Colville yrants the lands, teinds, canes, 
customs, coal-Helds as specified below, with all liberties and jurisdictions 
pertaining to the Monastery of Culross, viz. :— 

The manor of Culross called of old “tha abbay of Culros,” with 
fortalices, manors, gardens, and all within the closes and precincts of 
the place of Culross. 

The lands of Newmyle and Schyrismylne with their multures and 
sequels, 
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The lands of Valayfeild, Coustoun, Blairhall and Burgattie, Easter 
and Wester Ingewaris, Easter Wester and Middle Grangeis, Easter 
and Wester Cunryis, Ovirtoun, Bothe and Bothebog Balgony, Burvane 
and Blairkenny, Dawellie, Bad and Keir, Castelhill, Blair and Poffillis, 
Langsyid, Bourdy and Birkinhead, Sandis and Fardill with the salts 
pans thereof, Greneyaird, Lurge and Kingearne with salt pans and 
Byregrange, all lying within the lordship of Culross and sheriffdom 
of Perth.' 

The lands of Crumby with fortalice and manor, the lands of 
with the corn and fuller mills and their multures.® 

The lands of Pitwar Cultis and Quhytmyle with multures? the lands 
of Bussis and Vedderhill in the sheriffdom of . . . - 

The lands of Gogare, Jargrayis Powis and Atheray in the sheriff- 
domof._.. .' 

The lands of Grange of Carridein in the sheriffdom of Linlithgow/ 

The lands of Craigflour in the lordship of Culross; and the annual 
renta, 

£5 2 8 from the lands of Carnok. 

7 6 8 » mills of Cowper in Fife” 

120 , tenement of Richard Bell in Perth. 
Ea | a * of Henry Davidson in Inverkething. 
u 


8 ws = of W, Blaikburne in the burgh of Inver- 


kething, 
10 0, the lands of Coutra in Fife. 
168 ., mill of Murecammis in Fife, 
1 0 ne te » of Balgony in Fife. 
6 0 , » tenement of Mr Alexr Wod in Ersilferrie. 
| Pee ey . of Haldanis in the burgh of Stirling. 
120 ,.  « lands of Pureheugh near the Gridge of Irne,? 


THe ABBOTS OF CILROSS. 
The line of Abbots of this Monastery can only be very imperfectly 
traced, and the following list leaves many blanks which I have heen 


‘All these places Iie near the Abbey, and can lie resdily identified with the ald of the Ilat 
of focalities on pp. 37-56 (vol. fi) of David Beveridgy’s Culross aud Tulliallan, No donbt 
all these places were given to the Atibey liy Earl Malcolm under the name Of the “whale Land 
of the sehyre of Culenroa” 

* Also Earl Maloolin'’s gift. 

* Murray of Tulllebardine’s donation, 

* Earl Maleolm's gift, The present forme of these names are Gogar, Jeruh, Powia and Airih- 
rey in the parish of Logie, Bridge of Allan, : 

" King Robert 1.’ yift: Philipsten of Flu. 

* Earl Malcolm's gift. 

* Alesander Wallace's gift. 
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unable to fill The seal of the Monastery is described by Henry Laing 
(Scotitsh Seals, p. 177) from the original brass matrix, which was then 
in the Advocates’ Library, as “within a Gothic niche « full-length figure 
of the Virgin, crowned with a royal crown, bolding the infant Jesus in 
her arms.” Legend: “Sigillum Communi Monasterii de Culross.” 

1217. Hvex, a prior of Kinloss, became the first Abbot of Culross 
(Chron, ile Mailros, p. 129), In 1218 he visited the Papal Legate at York, 
and got from him the absolution he had asked for (Jhid,, p, 138), 
In 1221 he was a witness to two charters (Charters of Inchojfray, p. 277). 

10, Wittiam of Ramsay, the second Abbot of St Serf, died before 
August 25th (Chron, de Mailroa, p. 142). 

1229, Acer, “magister conversorum de Melros,"—that is, master of 
the lay-brothers, culled converts (convers?)—was elected Abbot August 25th 
(Chron. de Mailros, p. 142), In 1235 he subscribes a charter of comnfir- 
mation by the Bishop of Dunblane (Charfulary af Lindores, p. 55), 

120). The Assor of Culross (unnamed) counsels marriage between the 
Prince of England and the Maiden of Norway (Nat. MSS. of Scotland, 
vol iii. p. 1). 

1327. The Annor in King Robert the Bruce's charter is not named (Meg. 
May, Sig., vol. i. App. 1, No. 25). 

1333. Letters of Pope Jonn AXIT. to the Abbot of Culross give 
authority to him to prevent chureh-lands in Scotland from being 
wrongfully used (. Ayr and Wigton Colleetion, i. p. 150), 

1391. The AnBoT in Murray of Tullibardine’s charter is not named 
(Rey. Mag, Stig. vol. i., No. 825). 

1415. Jous, Abbot of Culross, is present in general council held at 
Perth (Acts of Parl. of Scot., i. p. a88). 

1436, Laurence, a monk of Balmerino, is provided by the Pope to 
the Abbey of Culross on the death of John (Papal Letters, viii, p, 615). 

L136. RoneRT was “elected abbot by the Convent at the death, without 
the Roman Court, of Abbot Jolm, and duly contirmed by the father 
abbot” (Papal Letters, ix, p. 349), In 1442 he is one of the witnesses to 
a charter of James Ul. (eg, Mag. Siy., 1425-1515, p. 159). In 1443 he 
petitions Rome “that Laurence de Lundoria, falsely alleging that the 
monastery of Culross belonged to him, with the aid of lay power caused 
Robert to be dragged out (extrahi) by force and imprisoned in a certain 
tower, took possession of the monastery and despoiled it of goods to a 
value of about 300 marks,” He adds that he has now recovered pos- 
session, but; prays for a commission to hear the case, and if they find 
the said drayging out and imprisonment true to proclaim Laurence 
excommunicate (Papal Letters, ix, pp. 349-50), 

1467-170. RicHarp MarscHeuL, Abbot of Culross, was compelled to 
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resign by James Guthry, Abbot of Kinloss (Records of Kinloss, p. xi}. 
He died in 1470 (Waleott, p, 271), “Richard Merchel late abbot of Culin- 
ros” was the writer of “ Kalendar of Culross" printed in Forbes’ Kalendar 
of Scottish Saints (pp. 61-04), the original MS. of which forms part of 
the volume in the Advocates’ Library under the title of The Culross 
Praolter, ond is the subject of an interesting paper by Dr Kirk Dickson 
in vol, li. of our Proceedings, In this paper if is mentioned that even 
after the invention of printing the Abbey was a great school of ecelesi- 
astical ealigraphy. 

IMSl. James “by the tholyng off God Abbot of Culross.” So he is 
designated in a Letter of Sasine which I have, and as this is the only 
place in which his name occurs I give it in full:— 


Till all and syndry to quhais knawlage thir present lettres gall to 
cum greting in god aylestand. For quly it is neidfull and merytable to beir 
witnessing to the suth fastnes and specialy quhair ocenltatioun thiroff ma 
gender prejudice skaith or hurt to the Innocent. Heirfor it that | David 
Stevart balzhe till a Wenerable fadyr in eryist James be the tholyng off god 
Abbot off Culros and to the convent off the samyn be the command off the 
said Venerable tadyr gaff stait and heretable possessioun as off the fe. off i 
portioun off land lyand in the barony off Abircrummy and within the sheref- 
dome off Fyff that is to say of all the landis fra the south est uwk of Crghowr 
ewyn up the stane dyik and as the stane dyik lyis furth ewyn to the kyngis 
gute to the est syid off that ilk with all the telyt land ennowtht the dykis 
stretand to the town of Torry to the west nok off the xliard Of Stevyn 
Richardsoun north to the Wattir and as the Wattir rynnis by the kyrkland 
of Torry sowth to the See in lenth and in brekd till. » iysereit woman Klenne 
Hawyk the spowss of a worthy man Robert off Glen the qubilk land wes 
resignyt and upgein be a worthy man Jhon off Hawyk the fader of the said 
Elenne in the handis of the said Wenernble fadyr, The franktenement, of 
the said landis beand reservyt ta the said Jhon off Hawyk and Emme his 
spows and to the langast lifand of thai eftir the tenor off the charter 
moid thirupon And this till all and syndry to quhom it sall pertene | mak 
knawyn be thir present lettres. In Witnessing off the quhitk thing I the said 
David balzhe has hungyn to my svill procuryt with imeatance he the said 
Elenne the sewytend day off the moneth of May the zheir off god a thowsand 
four hundreth achty and ane zheirs before thir witnes Den, Mathew Takkat, 
monk of the anid Abbey. Wilzhame Eehlyn of Pettachro Heury Sandia Robert, 
Ruch Nycoll Henrysoun Goorge Multray Jhon Gray Robert Ramsay Robt. 
Pattosoun Gilbert off Berndy Adam Scharp Jhon Webstar Jhon Neillsoun with 
others dyveris, 


1400. Jousx Hoa, Abbot of Culross, was one of the Lords of Council 
(leta Dom, Con,, i. p. 11). King James IV, grants to him the erection 
of the town of Culross into «a free burgh of barony (Rey. Mag. Siq. 
1424-1513, No. 1944). He witnesses a charter in 1492 ({hid., No, 2141). 
The “Abot of Culroyse” sends u hawk to the King in 1491 (Lord High 
Treas.’ Ace, 1. p. 184), | 

1408. Axprew Masous. Four persons are granted remission by the 
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Privy Council for “forthocht fellony” done to Sir Andrew and Robert 
Rede at the Abbey (ey. See. Sig., i. No. 182). In 1505 he gets a charter 
as Abbot of the lands of Balgonquhare, which in the following year he 
sets in feu to the Earl of Argyll (Rey, May. Sig. 1424-1515, Nos, 2850 ond 
2071). Aspro, Abbot of Culross, is mentioned in letters of protection 
granted by King James IV. to the Archbishop of Glasgow (Pitenirn’s 
Criminal Trials, i. p. 42*). 

lols. JAMeSs witnesses a charter by King James IV. (fey. May. Sty. 
1424-1515, p. 850), 

[About 1520 Culross had become remiss in its rule, and Thomas 
Crystall of Kinloss was vigilant in paying it a visit (/ecords of Kinloss, 
p. xlvii),| 

1516-26. Tuomas NupDRE is mentioned in a charter of 1516 (Rey. May. 
Sig,, 11346, No. 11S) He is one of the Lords of Council in 1523 
(Chartulary of Cambuskennelhi, p. 181), He grants in 1526 4 nineteen 
years tack of the Foddismills, Crummy, to John Fethy (Laing’s Charters, 
Nos, 350 and 356), In 1512 Pope Julius [1]. assigns a yearly pension of 
£100 Scots from the church lands of Culross to Mr Thomas Nudre, arch- 
deacon of the church of Moray (His. WSS, Com. Mar and Kellie, p. 8). 

1527, James INGLis was appointed Abbot of Culross about 1527, and on 
Ist March 1531, for a reason unknown, he was murdered by his neighbour 
John Blacater, baron of Tulliallan, and William Louthian, who were 
tried, found guilty, and beheaded (Pitcairn, i. p. 151"), He had been 
Secretary to Queen Margaret and chaplain to the Prince (afterwards 
James V.), and was also the author of many ballads, farces, and pleasant 
plays (see Dic. Nat. Bio.), 


THE CoMMENDATORS OF Criross. 


I. 1531-67. WinLtaAM[CoLvILye, natural son of Robert Colville of Hiltown, 
was provided to the Abbacy of Culross 20th October 1531, and bore the 
title of Commendator of Culross. In 1544 he was appointed a Lord 
of Session, and also filled the office of Comptroller from 1546 to 1550, 
He died in 1567 (Scots Peerage, ii. p. 45). T have a Precept of Sasine 
dated 27th April 1555, granted by William, Commendator of the 
Monastery of Culross, for the infeftment of Andrew Wilson and his 
spouse in the feu of Fullermills of Abirerummy, It is signed by 
Willelmus Commendatarius de Culrois Frater Robertus Holkat, Archi- 
baldi Prymross, and eight others. 

IT. 1534-52. Jouw Convi..e, the second natural son of Robert Colville 
of Hiltown, was also provided to the Abbacy on 28th Feb. 154, reserv- 
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ing William's life-rent. He styled himself Abbot. He died in 1552 
(Scots Peerage, vol. ii. p. 546). 

(1566. FRaNcis Srewant, Earl of Bothwell: “when in 1406 the lordship 
of Badenoch was restored to the Earl of Huntly, Queen Mary granted 
to Francis Stewart the Commendatorship. of Culross and a portion of 
the Earl of Morton's forfeited rents of Aberdour and Dalkeith” (Seats 
Peerage, ii, p. 170),) 

LU. 1567-87. Mr ALEXANDER COLVILLE, second son of Sir James Colville 
of Ochiltree, and afterwards of Kast Wemyss, was on 4th Feb. 1566-7 pro- 
vided to the Abbacy of Culross by a royal grant as successor to. his 
uncle William, He was one of the Senators of the College of Justice, 
and became a Privy Councillor. In Sept. 1587 he gave up his rights 
over the property of the Abbacy, which King James afterwards con- 
veyed to his nephew, the first Lord Colville of Culross. He died in 1ao7 
(Seots Peerage, ii. p. 549). 1 have a Precept of Sasine, dated 10th June 
1568, by Alexander, Commendator of the Monastery of Culross, for the 
infeftment of Thomas Wilson, son of Andrew Wilson, in the Fuller- 
mills of Abircrummie, reserving the life-rent to Andrew. It is signed 
Alex’, Commendaturius de Culros, Robertus Cristesoun and eight others, 

IV. 1597, Jonw Convine, the eldest son of Mr Alexander, succeeded his 
father as titular Commendator of Culross in May [597. In 1580 he had 
a grant from his father of two gardens and a house within the walls 
of the Abbey (Meg, Sec, Sig,, xlvii. £. 133). In 1587 he had a special grant 
from King James of the lands of Lurg and Kincardine as a reward 
for resigning the Abbacy (/bid., Ivi, £. 33), He died before 1650 (Seots 
Peerage, ii, p. 550), 

Mr D., Hay Fleming, in his The Heformation in Seotland (pp. a15—#), 
says :— 

“That there was  pre-Reformation grammar-school in Culross Abbey 
is implied in the statement, made in 1589, that there had been ‘jin all 
tyme bygane'’ a grammar-school within the abbey of Culross, ‘in the 
quhilk the youth of the burgh and land of Culross wer instructit in 
grammer and trainit up in vertew and letters, to the commonweill 
of the hell cuntrey, anil that Mr Williame Home TS now present muster 
of the grammer scole within the abbey foirsaid’ (Reg. of the Privy Seal, 
lix, 116, 7).” 


THe Monks or CuLnoss From 1525 ‘1 1587. 
In thirteen charters’ dating from 1525 to 1587, and signed by the 
Commendators, twenty-three monks also sign. The earliest charter 


' Nine are in Laing’s Charters, two in the Proc, Soc. Ant, Scot, vol. xl, and two In my 
collection, 
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contains the names of fifteen, but the number becomes less as time goes 
on. It is interesting to note that even after the Reformation so many 
as ten remained to sign a charter in 1568. After that date the number 
becomes less, and only two, Archibald Prymrose and Walter Miller, are 
appended, In 1561, according to a note by the Abbot, there were nine 
monks in the convent, “five whereof had recanted, but the other four 
would not by any perswasion.” He made a certain allowance to those 
who had recanted, but gave nothing to the others.! 


Armstrang, Henry. — - Kynpont, John, 
Bavirige, Alexander. Millar, Walter. 
Conray (or Gray), James, Putersoun, George, 
Cristesoun, Jolin, Pringill, Andrew. 
Cristesoun, Robert. Prymross, Archibald. 
Cristall, Andrew. Rait, Alexander, 
Dewquhir, Robert. Trumbull, Andrew, 
Donaldson, Mechael. Trumbull, David. 
Ewynsoun, John. Wastwater, John. 
Halkerston, Alexander, Wynter, Robert, 
Halkat, Robert, 4owng (or Yowng), John, 


Hudson (or Huchoun), John. 


In 1563 four of these monks, viz. Robert Dewquhir, Robert Holkat, 
John Wastwater, and Andro Trumbull, complain, “be ressoun of their 
said possessioun wer providit to ane monks portion of the said abhacie 
induring their lifetyme,” that William, the Commendator, has applied 
their portions to his own use, The Lords of Council ordain that the 
said Commendator shall pay them twenty pounds Scots, “modifeit be 
the said Lords to them in part of payment of their portions” (Acts and 
Decreets, vol. 26, p, 382). 


TRE HEREDITARY HAILIE. 


The Abbots of Culross were temporal as well as spiritual lords, and 
they had, prior to 1567, made over to the Argylis the office of hereditary 
bailie of the lordship lands. On the 19th of March 1567 this office was 
resigned by the Earl of Argyll into the hands of Alexander, Commen- 
dator, as lord superior in favour of Robert Colvill of Cleish, an ancestor 
of the Lords Colvill of Ochiltree, for the sum of 300 merks. This 
resignation and the following discharge for the money, signed by the 
Earl of Argyll at Dunoon on the 2nd Janu. 1586, are both in my 
possession, 15 well as a Charter of 15th Jan. 1617 by Lord Colville of 


* Keith's ATiatery of the Ajfeeire of the Church, 18H ed:, vol. iii, par. 
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Culross, in which he grants to Robert Colvil] of Cleish a house within 
the precinets of the Abbey in which to hold the bailies court, The 
house is thus deseribed: “that laigh house (domum inferiorem) which lies 
within the precincts of the said Abbey of Culrois on the west part of 
the same below that house now occupied and inhabited by Mr Robert 
Colvill minister of the word of God at the church of Culrois, having the 
common kings high way leading from the burgh of Culrois to the church 
of the same on the west part, a piece of waste land lying below the 
said house and garden which was formerly oceupied by Andrew Forratt 
on the south part, that part of the said Abbey of Culrois which is called 
the west part on the east, And that hill which is called the Parlor hill 
on the north part and with its parts and pertinents and all other 
commoditaties and easements which to the said lower house pertains,” 


In the compilation of the fore: oing notes I have had much help from 
numerous friends, and particularly from Mr William Angus of the 
Register House. I have also to specially thank Professor Hannay, who 
first recognised the importance of the transumpt, for his kind eneourage- 
ment and practical help, without which this paper would never have 
been completed, 

The original transumpt has now been lodged in the Historica] 
Department of the Scottish Record Office, and will thus be available 
to anyone who may wish to compare it with the translations here 
given. 
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Mospay, llth January 1926. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Lrrr., 
in the Chair. 


Before proceeding with the ordinary business of the Meeting the 
Chairman intimated that the following letter had been received from 
the Secretary for Scotland in reply to the message of sympathy with 
His Majesty the King, on the death of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 
sent by His Grace the Duke of Atholl on behalf of the Society :— 


Scormmn Orrice, 
WHITEHALL, &.W. 1. 
Sth fcember WS, 
My Lorp DrrKe, 

Tam directed by the Secretary for Scotland to inform 
you that the loyal and dutiful message of the Members of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, on the occasion of the lamented death of 
Her late Majesty Queen Alexandra, has been laid before the King, who 
has commanded the Secretary for Scotland to convey to you His 
Majesty's thanks for this expression of sympathy. 


Iam, my Lord Duke, 
Your Grace's obedient Servant, 
(Signed) JOHN Lama, 


His Grace the DokEe or ArHont., K.T., C.B., 
Prestdent of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAM Fraser Doni, V.D.. J.P. Edgemont, Paisley. 

H. DaumMonp GavLy, Allandale, Corstorphine. 

THomas Henpenson, J.P... Actuary of The Savings Bank of Glasrow, 
5 Belmont Crescent, Glaszow, W, 2. 

Mrs Ena MARGARET Kina of Arntomy, Port of Menteith, Perthshire. 

LESLIG Berxanp WiILLiAMs, 2+ Belmont Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 

JoHN W. WiLtiamMson of Westsidewood, Lanarkshire: Athole Linge, 
7 Spylaw Row, 

Eowarp DrauuMonn Younu, 27 Nile Grove. 
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The following Donations te the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :-— 

(l) By Colonel A. H. Farqvuanson of Invereauld. 

Silver-gilt Highland Brooch, measuring 3,4 inches in diameter, found 
at Kindrochit Castle, Braemar. (See subsequent paper by J, Graham 
Callander, F.S.A.Secot.) 

(2) By James Curne, LL.D, F.S.A Scot. 

Large Wooden Quaich, with silver mounts. measuring 77 inches in 
diameter and 2} inches in height; it is formed of staves feathered on the 
sides and bound by hoops of withies: from Bemersyde, Berwickshire. 

(3) By FLD. Stewart SANDEMAN, The Law, Kingennie, Forfarshire, 

Flanged Bronze Axe. measuring 31 inches in length, 14 inch in 
breadth across the cutting edge, and 1] inch across the flanges, found 
on the south shore, near the eastern end of Loch Dhugaill, Auchna- 
shellach, Ross-shire, in July 1926. 

(4) By Jonn W. M. Loney, F.S.A.Seot. 

Flat water-worn Pebble, with a rude Cross incised on one face, 
measuring 4/, inches, by 4) inches, by 1} inch, found near the inmey 
end of St Ninian's Cave, Whithorn, Wigtownshire, by the donor in 
August IMT. 

(5) By A. W. Iseuts, FS, A.Seot,. 

Two wrought-iron Door-plates from the Hammermen's Chapel and 
Parliament House, Edinburgh, the first bearing the initials and date 
D.W.B. and M.H. 1604, pierced through it, and the second P.M, and E.B. 
l674, similarly formed. 

(6) By Mrs Mackenzre, 2 Rillbank Crescent. 

Brass Mount of cruciform shape, measuring 2] inches in total length 
und 1t¢ inch in breadth, pierced near the ends of the side and top 
arms, and having an elongated acorn-shaped pendant hinged to the 
short arm below: from the Greyfriars’ Church, Dumfries, 

Jougs of Iron, with a chain of eight links and a swivel attached to 
the collar, from Dumfriesshire. 

(7) By the Legatees of the late Mrs Macrre of Borthwick Hall 

Part of the Branks of Iron from the old Church of Kintore, Aber- 
deenshire, 

Kail Gully of Tron, with a very small part of the wooden shaft 
remaining within the ferrule, which is fixed near the end of the tang. 
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(8) By Witttam Kirksess, F.S.AScot. 
Candlemould of Tinned Dron, with four tubes, 


(}) By WitwiaAM BasxerMan, M.D., FS. AScot. 
Sword worn by the grandfather of the donor while acting as an 
officer of the Banffshire Local Militia, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 


(10) By Joux BorLanp, F.S.A.Secot. 


Stone Bead of discoidal shape, measuring f¢, inch in diameter and 
ys inch in thickness, from Pothouse, Auchencairn, Thornhill, Dumfries. 


(Ll) By Jouw M. Corrte, F.S.A.Seot, 
Crosraguel Penny, from Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire. 


(12) By the Antiquity Section of the Royal University of Norway, 
Oslo, 

Fourteen Castings of Celtic Bronze Ornaments and Mounts of the 

Viking period, found in Norway. Nine of these are illustrated in Rygh’'s 
Norske Oldsager, 


(13) By Lady Farquaar, Dongrianach, Oban, 
Wooden Lock from St Kilda, acquired, while in use, by Sir Malcolm 
M‘Neill, C.B,, father of the donor, in 1883, 


(14) By A W, Hornotxe, 80 Easter Road, 
Wooden Snuff-box with invisible hinge, made in Cumnock. 


(15) By Mrs Mackiyrosn, F.S.A.Secot. 
Metal Button, with armorial bearings and date 1797, found in the 
garden at 234 Dick Place, 


It was announced that the following objects had been purchased 
for the Museum +— 


Whetstone of light grey sandstone, measuring 3/1 inches in length, 
of square section, tapering from 4 toch at the centre to } inch at each 
end, found under 18 inches of peat, some 300 yards south of Torrie 
Cottage, near Callander. 

Bead of Vitreous Paste, measuring }7 inch in diameter and {5 inch 
in thickness, the colour being yellow and blue in alternate bands placed 
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obliquely, there being short transverse inlays of white colour in the 
centre of the blue bands; from Aberdeenshire, 

Fragment of the wall of a yellow glazed Earthenware Vessel, show- 
ing part of a human mask on the outside; from the Lesser Cumbrae, 
County of Bute. 

Large Wooden Quaich with two lugs, measuring 6] inches in diameter 
at the mouth and 2} inches in height; the staves of which it is formed 
ure feathered on the sides and it is hooped with withies. 

Silver-mounted Tortoiseshell Snuff-box, which is said to have belonged 
to Dr ALEXANDER (“J UPTTER”) CARLYLE. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, measuring 24 inches in length and 1}j meh 
across the cutting edge: the socket, which is oval and mensures 14 
inch and 1) inch in cross diameters at the month, is surrounded at the 
lip by a slight moulding and by another at the top of the loop, which 
is large and perfect; from Alford. Aberdeenshire. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 54 inches in length, 2; inches across 
the cutting edge, and 1) inch across the flanges; loenlity unknown. 

Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 4! inches in length, 2} inches across 
the cutting edge, and , inch in thickness, found 4) feet below the 
surface, in 1891, at Collynie, Tarves, Aberdeenshire. 

Flat. Bronze Axe, measuring 6} inches in length, 3}; inches across 
the cutting edge, and ¢, inch in thickness, found im I897 at Newsent 
of Ardo, Methlick, Aberdeenshire, 

Flint Axe, measuring 53, inches in length, 2} inches in brendth and 
14 inch in thickness, of grey colour, ground on the cutting edge and 
sides but otherwise flaked: found on the croft of Warlsend, Tarves, 
Aberdeenshire, when reclaiming ground about 1850. 

Butt-end of a Stone Axe, used as a Hammer-stone, and partially 
perforated on one side, found at Cateraig, Auchnagatt, Aberdeenshire. 

Hammer-stone, abraded at both ends, encircled near the thicker 
end by « groove, from Haddo House estates. 

Stone Cup, measuring 3{ inches by 3] inches across the mouth 
externally, and 24 inches in height, with a vertically perforated handle 
projecting 1) inch from one side, the top of the handle being ,'; inch 
below the rim. The cup is encireled, ., inch below the lip, by a 
flattish moulding, 4 inch: broad, which is carried round the handle, and 
which is decorated by verticnl incised lines, | inch to 4 inch apart; 
above and below this moulding is a single line of incised chevrons, the 
angle of those above pointing to the right, and of those below to the 
left; found at Methlick, Aberdeenshire, in I882. 

Beaker (fig. 1), measuring 5{ inches in height, 4j inches in diameter 
at the neck, 4] inches at the bulge, and 3} inches at the bottom, of 
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reddish ware. It is decorated by a broad band of ornamentation 
encircling the neck and brim; another, rather narrower, at the widest 
part; and a third of still less width near the base. The designs consist 
of vertical zigzags, lozenge and herring-bone patterns, between trans- 
verse divisional lines, all impressed with a comb-like stamp. The 
greater part of the rim is wanting. Found at Bruckleseat, Fyvie 
in She. 

Food-vessel with vertical brim (fig. 2), measuring 4 inches in height, 
4) inches in diameter at the mouth, 4) inches at the shoulder, and 





Licteecs {| Finches 


Fig. 1. Beaker from Hrockileseat, Fyvie, 
Almrlaeush ire, 


2) inches at the base, of dark stone-coloured ware with a pinkish 
tint in it. At the shoulder are two mouldings with four surviving 
pierced lugs between them, the fifth having been broken off, Hunning 
round the top of the rim, which is bevelled slightly towards the 
inside, are three impressed lines. Two similar lines encircle the mouth 
on the outside. In the hollow beneath the rim are two horizontal 
rows of small crescents, and on the tapering lower part of the vessel. 
from the shoulder to the base, nre vertical rows of similar markings, 
the ereseents being placed vertically. Below the lugs are groups of 
three vertical straight lines, All the designs have been formed by the 
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impression of a cord, apparently formed by winding a thin thread 
round a core, The urn was found on the Haddo House estates. 
Food-vessel (fig. 3), measuring 94 inches in height, 5) inches in 
diameter across the mouth, 6) inches at the shoulder, and 2] inches 
aeross the base, of drab-coloured ware very faintly tinged with pink. 
The vessel is surrounded at the shoulder by three thin sharply pro- 
jecting mouldings crossed by. four vertical. projections, like incipient 
lugs, irregularly spaced. Between the upper moulding and the brim is 
a broad shallow hollow, decorated with a zigzag pattern of double 





" 
Sun 7iry a T inches, 


Fic. 2. Foul vessel) from Hadido Howse estates, Ahbernieenashire, 


lines between single marginal transverse lines, On the upper moulding 
nt the shoulder is a row of small circles, while the whole of the 
tapering lower part of the vessel is covered with small loops and 
short straight lines. On the top of the rim, which is bevelled towards 
the interior, are five concentric lines: All the ornamentation, with the 
exception of the small circles (which have been formed by the impres- 
sions of a small tube, probably a reed or straw), has been made by 
pressing a loosely twisted cord in the soft clay before the vessel wus 
fired, The base of the urn is slightly concave. It was found on the 
Haddo House estates, 

Cinerary urn (fig. 4), measuring 15} inches in height on one side, 
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Pree ej fT inches. 


Fig. 3. Foml-vesse] frou [ladde House estates, Alerdeenshire. 
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and 12¢ inches on the other, 10) inches in diameter at the mouth, 
ll? inches at the widest part, and 6 inches at the base, of drab- 
coloured ware, It is emcireled by two cordons, 44 inches and 6) inches 
below the lip, which is slightly incurved and has «a small moulding on 
the inside, 14 inch below the rim. On the part between the upper 
cordon and the brim it is decorated by a series of large triangles 
between single marginal lines, the hanging triangles being hatched with 
oblique parallel lines, and the other siternate triangles plain, all formed 





Fig. §. Cinerary Urn from Haddo House estates, Aberdeenshire. 


by cord impressions, There is a hole broken in the base, and the urn 
is half full of incinerated human bones. From Haddo House estates. 
Cinerary urn (fig. 5), of drab-coloured ware, the base and greater part 
of rim restored: height, as restored, 10) inches; diameter at shoulder, 
10} inches. It is surrounded «at the shoulder by a single cordon, 
3} inches below the rim, The upper part is almost vertical, and has 
a series of large triangles filled tn with oblique lines, the lower part 
being also covered with oblique lines running from right to left, in 
places crossed by similar lines from left to right. On the top of the 
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brim, which is flat, are oblique lines. The whole of these markings 
have been incised with a sharp-pointed implement. The urn is one- 
quarter full of cremated bones, and is from the Haddo House estates. 

Carved Stone Ball, with four large projecting dises and four small 
ones in the interspaces (fig. 6), measuring 6 inches in diameter, from 
the village of Methlick, Aberdeenshire. 

Casket of Cetacean Bone with mountings of bronze, measuring LOJ 
inches long, 4) inches broad, and 33 inches deep at the corners, and 34 





Fig. 6, Carved Stone Ball from Methlick, Aberdeenshire. 


‘neches at the centre of the lid, elaborately carved with interlaced 
designs, from Eglinton Castle, Ayrshire. (See subsequent paper by 
J. Graham Callander, F.S.A.Scot,) 

Rasket-hilted Back Sword with an Andrea Ferara blade, measuring 
8 feet 2} inches in total length. 


The following Donations of Books, etec., to the Library were 
intimated :— 


ft) By R. 5. ALEXANDER, BFS. A.Seot, | 
Burgess Act, in vellum, in favour of Robert Anderson, Baker in 
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Elgin, dated 28th September 1784, bearing the remains of the seal of 
the town in red wax. 

Burgess Ticket of Dysart, in vellum, in favour of Francis Grant, 
Merchant in Inveravin, dated 8th May 1738. Attached to it is a dise 
of yellow wax without any traces of the imypression of a seal. 


(2) By ALEXANDER ©. CURLE, F.S.A.5cot. 
English Church Woodwork. By F, E. Howard and F. H,. Crossley, 
F.S.A. London, .D. 
English Church Monuments, a.p, [50-1550, By F. H. Crossley, 
F.S.A. London, 1921. 


(3) By W. DovuGias Stapson, MLA. D.Litt.. FS. A Scot, 
The Book of the Pistol and Revolver, By Captain Hugh B. P. 
Pollard, 
(4) By Tue Guascow Usiverstry. 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Bibles, By George Milligan, D.D. 
Glasgow, 1925, 
The Hunterian Museum in the old College of Glasgow. By David 
Murray, M.A.. LL.D. Glasgow, 1925. 


(i) By A. STANLEY CARRUTHERS, A.C.A., F.S.A.3cot., the Author, 
Carruthers Records, Typewritten Copy. 


(6) By THe Director, NATIONAL Museum oF WALES. 
Fighteenth Annual Report, 1824-25, 


(7) By THe Secrerary ro THE HiGguH ComMMiIssI0ONER FOR INDIA, 


Corpus Inseriptionum [ndicarum, Vol. i. Inscriptions of Asoka. 
New Edition, By E. Hultzsch, Ph.D. Oxford, 1925, 


The following Communications were read :— 
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NOTES ON (1) A CASKET OF CETACEAN BONE, AND (2) A HIGHLAND 
BROOCH OF SILVER. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.Sc0r., 
TRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUTTTES. 


(1) A Casket or CeTAcCEAN Boxe. 


One of the most important objects recently acquired by the National 
Museum is a casket of whale’s bone with bronze mountings, decorated 
with Celtic interlaced designs carved in fairly high relief, which had 
been preserved in Eglinton Castle, in Ayrshire (fig, 1). The casket 
measures 102 inches in length, 4§ inches in breadth, 34 inches in height 
at the corners, and 32 inches at the centre of the lid, which is curved 
transversely. It is formed of six plates of bone about | inch thick, 
five dovetailed together forming the box, and one the lid, the latter 
being rebated on the four sides so as to fit inside the walls of the hox. 
At the corners the box is strengthened by vertical angle-plates of bronze 
with sealloped edges, each kept in position by two horizontal straps of 
metal fixed at the ends by a dome-headed stud, while at the top of the 
ends is a narrow band milled on the upper edge. On the top of the ends 
of the lid is another band of metal scalloped on the inner side, with a 
small circular depression punched in the centre of each seallop and a 
slight noteh eut in the middle of its outer margin. The casket has 
been further strengthened by four transverse metal straps on the top, 
bottom, back, and front, these being hinged at the back of the lid. 
There is also a vertical strap in the centre of each end, and aligned 
with them on the bottom is a short band carried from the ends as 
far as the mearest cross strap. All these straps, with the exception 
of those on the bottom, which are flat and plain, have a double bead 
moulding on the surface, and are fixed by three dome-headed studs, 
one placed at each end and one in the centre, the straps being Hattemed 
and widened where the studs are inserted, On the front of the box is 
a lock with a double hasp, one arm of which, judging from the 
positions of the clots for the keepers (one being higher than the other), 
seems to have been rather longer than its neighbour. This hasp is 
hinged to the two central straps crossing the lid. Between the lock 
and the bottom of the casket there have been two short straps in line 
with the central pair on the top. . 

Three of the metal mounts—the two short ones on the front just 
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mentioned, and one of those across the bottom—have disappeared, and 
three of the bone plates are cracked, the front showing a fracture 
extending its whole length, the lid a crack for half its length, and the 
bottom a break across one of the dovetails; otherwise the casket is in 
a wonderfully good state of preservation. . 
In accordance with the arrangement of the metal mounts, the 
front, top, and back of the casket are each divided into five oblong 
panels, and the ends into two, all these divisions being filled with 
carved interlaced designs, which are separated from those adjoining 
by narrow plain bands covered by the metal mounts; there is also 
a plain narrow margin at the ends of each panel. On the bottom are 
two large squares of interlaced knot-work, with an oblong plaited 





Pig. 1. The Eglinton Casket—Front, 


pattern in the centre, but there are no plain divisional bands between 
them. 

In discussing the carved designs on the casket we shall number 
them from left to right, taking them in the order of the front, lid, 
back, ends, and bottom. 

The Front (fig. 1)—Although the presence of the lock on the 
exterior of the front of the casket curtails and breaks up the space 
available for decoration, there are five panels on it, as on the lid 
and the back, only the central one is small and horizontal, as it 
occupies the space between the lock and the bottom. The designs 
on the four vertical panels are all different. The first consists of a six- 
cord plait, with two of the strands returning towards the sides at a 
sharp angle so as to form a broken ring pattern; but the want of 
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space has prevented the repetition of the design, and it is finished off 
as a four-cord plait at the top. The second is # plait of four cords 
with a cirele introduced in the centre. The third design to a slight 
extent resembles the first, as certain of the cords return at an acute 
angle from the centre to the sides; the main pattern is a six-cord 
plait, which at the top and bottom runs into two loops formed by four 
of the cords. The fourth is a complicated interlaced design, with the 
pattern unbalanced or bungled at the top. The fifth panel, the em! 
one below the lock, shows four triangles, two at the ends and two at 
the sides, correctly interlaced at their apices. 

The Lid (fig. 2)—It will be seen that there are three distinct 
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Fig. 2 The Kelintou Cnsket—Lid. 


patterns on the lid. two of these being repented; the first and third 
are similar, as are also the fourth and fifth. The first pair consist of 
a well-composed pattern of eight cords, plaited so as to form two 
complete and two half-lozenge designs in the centre, and three simple 
knots on each side; the second pair show an angular direct six-cord 
plait, with pellets in the marginal angles; and the remaining pattern, 
which occupies the second panel, shows only a slight variation from 
the last, inasmuch as there is a break in the middle of the design 
caused by turning back two cords at the centre instead of carrying 
them straight forward; further, owing to a want of accuracy in spacing, 
‘+ has been necessary to insert an extra loop at the corners of one end 
fill up the panel. 

The Back (fig. 3)—Each of the five panels on the back bears a 
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different pattern, although there is o strong affinity between the first 
and second, and to n less extent between the fourth and the fifth. 
The first and second are composed ‘of eight cords, but in the first only 
two of the cords aré earried diagonally from one corner to another, 
while in the second four cords are thus treated, the result being that 
there is a more élabornate piece of interlacing in the corners of the first. 
The designs in the fourth and fifth panels consist of six-cord plaits, 
with a circle introduced into the centre of the former, and a lozenge 
into the centre of the latter. The remaining panel, that in the centre, 
ia & simple six-cord plait. 

The Finds (figs. 4 and 5)—No two of the four panels on the ends 
are alike The first panel on the left end (fig. 4) contains a pattern 
composed of four interlaced triquetras, the one on the inner side 
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having an extra twist added at the top aod bottom, owing to the 
yreater length of this side. The other panel shows « pattern of eight 
cords in a simple interlacement at the top, running into an intricate 
plait below, a combination of patterns which we shall have to consider 
later. Both of the designs on the opposite end (fig. 5) consist of six 
cords forming complicated plaits not correctly balanced. 

The Boltom (fig. 6)—Both of the knot designs which occupy the 
ends of the bottom resemble each other in showing two diagonal 
bands extending between opposite corners; but the one on the left has 
interlaced circles in the centre, and the other an Interlaced lovenge 
instead; the plaits at the corners are also different. The narrow 
oblong panel between the knots bears a simple plait of six strands, 

Although there are twenty-two carved panels on the casket, there sre 
only eighteen different patterns, as the six-cord plait, which appears 
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twice on the lid, occurs once. on the back and once on the bottom as well, 
and the design in the first panel on the lid is repeated in the third | 

All the cords of the interlaced designs are flat and relatively broad, 





Fins. dand & The Felinten Casket —Enda. 


and the edges ure pared down slightly, leaving a higher band in the 
centre, so. as to give them the appearance of being longitudinally divided 
into three parts. [tis not an uncommon feature of the plaited bands on 
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Fig. 6 The Eglinton Casket—Bottem., 


the crosses and cross-slabs of Scotland, belonging to Early Christian times, 
to he divided into two strands by « medial line ; but cases where they are 
divided into three are very rare, the only two of which I om aware 
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occurring on 4 cross-slab at Ardchattan, Argyll,' and on another at 
Farnell, Forfarshire.* : 

In addition to the interlaced bands, some of the panels show small 
earved bosses or pellets in the angles between the plaits. In several of 
the designs, such as the second, fourth, and fifth on the lid, and the third 
on the back, these pellets are regularly placed and form a part of a 
regular ornamental scheme; but on others, such as the two-knot patterns 
on the bottom, they have been added simply to fill up vacant spaces, as 
two or three pellets appear in one part of the design, and only one or two 
in the corresponding space opposite. This motif does not occur in the 
earlier sculptured stones figured in the Early Christian Monwments of 
Scotland, although bosses of large size are carved on some of them. How- 
ever, it is often seen in the dirk handles of the eighteenth century, where 
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Fig..7. The Fife Casket—Front. 


the small pellets introduced into the angles of the plait-work form a 
distinct feature of the design. 

The Eglinton casket is not the only example of its class known in 
Scotland, as another, from Fife (fig. 7), was exhibited to the Society forty 
years ago, and was described and illustrated in the Proceedings (vol. xx. 
p. 30) by Dr Joseph Anderson. The Fife casket, of which we have a 
replica in the National Museum, bears a wonderful resemblance to our 
newly acquired specimen although it is rnther shorter and broader, its 
dimensions being 8] inches in length, 4 inches in breadth, and é2 inches in 
height at the centre of the lid. 

The same number of plates of bone are used in making each casket, 
and they are dovetailed together in similar fashion. ‘The form and 
ornamentation of the metal mountings at the corners of the boxes nnd 


| Ferly Chriaian Monuments of Seotlireel, p, 378, the, BU, © Joid., p. 210, fle. Feta. 
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ends of the lids—seallops with punched centres; the number, arrange- 
ment, and method of fixing (by round-headed studs) of the metal 
straps, and the shape and position of the locks, are practically the 
same. ‘There are minor differences in the locks and in the form of 
the straps, the hasps on the Fife casket being hinged separately, and 
the straps on it being narrower, with more pronounced expansions 
where the studs are inserted, than those on the Eglinton casket, It 
lias also to be noted that in the Fife specimen the straps on the lid 
(fig. 8) are fixed with four studs, and also the bottom of the box is 
uncarved, but for part of a design acratched at one end, As the metal 
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Fig. & The Fife Casket—Lid, 


mounts are similarly arranged on both caskets, it follows that the panels 
formed by these divisional members are of the same form, even on the 
ends and front. 

A comparison of the interlaced designs on the two caskets is also 
illuminating. The bands forming the designs on the Fife casket have 
the same tripartite form as those on the Eglinton casket, but owing to 
a greater repetition of patterns on the former, it shows only thirteen 
different designs on the front, back, lid, and ends, against sixteen on the 
other. The duplicated designs on the Fife example generally show a 
better balanced arrangement than those on the Eglinton one. Three 
patterns appear on both caskets: the six-cord plait, which occurs four 
times on the Ayrshire example and twice on the one from Fife, the 
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interlaced triangles on the small panel below the lock, and an intricate 
pattern which is.seen once on the end of the first casket and twice on the 
second. The repetition of the first two designs need occasion little com- 
ment, as both are quite simple, and might be produced by any artist 
engaged in this Celtic style of decoration. But the oceurrence of the 
third pattern (fig, 1) on both easkets is most surprising, because it consists 
of two distinct parts—a simple plait at the top, and a very complicated 
piece of interlacing below it, occupying the greater part of the panel. 

The points of resemblance between the two caskets, and especially the 
repetition of the last-mentioned carved design, are so striking that one 
18 tempted to suggest that the two caskets may have emanated from the 
same workshop, The designs on the Fife casket, as they appear on the 
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replica, are not quite so effective as those on the one from Ayrshire, 
because they are not carved in such high relief: but where the interlacing 
on a panel consists of a recurrence of its component parts, these are 
better and more carefully spaced. The Fife cnsket also shows some of 
the interspaces between the plaits occupied by cross-hatching, which 
occurs nowhere on the other, 

If the two caskets wore not the products of the same centre of manu- 
fucture, it is quite evident that the persons who made them were working 
to a pattern well known in Scotland. This is amply demonstrated by an 
exainination of some of the desigus which are cut on the late medisval 
sculptured grave-slabs of the western parts of the country—a line of 
investigation which also furnishes a clue to their date. 

In many of the kirkyards of the West of Scotland, both on the main- 
land and in the Outer and Inner Hebrides, are to be found a distinct class 
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of heautifally sculptured slabs belonging to late medimval times. Gener- 
ally they bear foliaceous and interlaced designs, the centre of the stones 
being very often occupied by the representation of a sword, In addition 
there are occasionally depicted grotesque animals, hunting scenes, galleys, 
shears, combs, and other objects of domestic use. A smal) proportion of 
the slaha bear inscriptions and dates, but usually, owing to the wear 
and decay of the stones, these are not now decipherable. Still, there are 
a few examples which have been read, and thus their date is known. 
Among the designs which occur on the sword-slabs, a rectangular 
figure carved in relief is not infrequently seen, but in many eases ib is 
so much weathered or defaced that it appears as a plain panel, devoid 
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of any further sculpturing. What this figure represented has proved a 
puzzle to archeologists, 1 common suggestion being that it was a book. 
This, however, does not seem to be «a correct reading of the design, because 
we shall see from illustrations of books dealing with these monuments, 
that a few of the better-preserved stones undoubtedly bear carvings of 
easkets with metal mountings of the same character as the two which 
we have been discussing. By a strange coincidence three of the sculptured 
stones, which are to be described in the next paper to be read to-night, 
show fairly well-preserved figures of caskets (fig. 10, Nos. 2,4, and 7), as well 
as other designs which have proved very helpful in the matter of dating 
the stones and the type of casket sculptured upon thens. 

In tig. 10 are shown sketches of six of the best representations of these 
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caskets with their associated objects carved on grave-slabs, which have 
come under my notice,| Where swords occur, a drawing of the hilt only 
is given, because, as we shall see, one of the few dated slabs has a 
sword with a very characteristic hilt sculptured on it. Five of the 
caskets on the stones, it will be noted, have metal mountings very 
4imilar in form to, and fixed in the same way as, the Eglinton and 
Fife caskets. The number of the transverse straps on the sculptured 
caskets, however, varies from two to four. The illustrations Nos. I 
and 3, from slabs at Lona, are of special interest, as the firat has the 
end-bands scalloped and punched, and the other shows a lock on the 
front with two hasps of different lengths—features seen on the surviving 
easkets. Drawing No. 2, from a slab at Tobermory, Mull, like No. 4, 
seems to give a view of the front of the easket, with tts lock, but 
this design is much defaced. The remaining sketches show views of 
the tops or lids: The other objects figured consist of shears; double- 
toothed combs; a pitcher, of a form which might easily belong to the 
fifteenth century; a bow] beside the last; and circular and square objects 
with a circle in the centre, which probably represent trenchers? The 
other designs which, in addition to the swords, appear on the slabs 
referred to, are grotesque animals, plaited patterns, foliage with inter- 
laced stems, a harp; and in the case of No. 1,a mounted warrior armed 
with a spear, and a kneeling figure with a rosary in its hands, The slab 


* Ae the sketches are intended only to indiente the form of the sculpturings, neither the 
taskets nor their associated objects are drawn to scale, neither are they shown in the relative 
positions they occupy on the labs, Nos. lt and are taken from Drummond's Sculptured Stones 
of fona, Pla. xxvi. and xxvill.; No. 6 from Whites Archeological Sketches in Scotland — 
Knapelate, PL. axxvi., and Drommond's Pl. Wii; No, 6 from the coat of a slab ab the Priory, 
Oronsay, in the National Museum; ond Now 24, and 7 from flys, 7, 8, and 10 on pp, 127-0 of this 
volume. Tam indebted to Mr Jas. 5. Richardson for making these drawings. 

* Et hes been soggested that the circular plate-like oljects may have been peittens, bet this is 
unlikely, as sore Of them would have heen shown with an accompanying chalice: That they, 
like the square objects, represent trenchera, seems more likely, Mr A, O. Curle has directed my 
attention to the article on “ Tronchera” (?ranchoir) in Havard’s Dictionnaire de TAmeublement, 
vol. lv., col, 184, which states thal trenchere were an iniportant feature in the fornishings of the 
medieval table, aod that they are often mentioned in documents: relating to such matters 
hetween the fourtecnth and sixteenth centuries, Trenchers, at first made of wood, Llowards the 
end of the fifteenth century were replaced by those modo of pewter, and sich continued in use 
until the end of the seventeenth century, From the fourteenth century there were trenchers of 
silver, of silver-gilt, and even of gold, in princely houses. Tinatrations in Winminated MSS, and 
In pictures of the period show that they were of various forme —round, oblong, and especially 
aquare, Many are referred to in inventories, In the Inventory of the Duc de Berry (141) six 
aquare trenchers are listed; in the Inventory of the silver plate of Anne of Brittany (1500), four of 
gold, of which two were round and two square, are mentioned. Many entries such as these could 
he quote! from other French lovestories. 

Another suggestion regarding the circular objects is that they represent mirrors, aa those 
made during the Middle Agea were generally of cirenlar shape. In this connection attention 
may be directed ton alah at Tobermory illnstrated in the present volume on p. 120, fig, 3, which 
shows two of these clreular objects along with two pairs of aheara and a comb, 
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at Iona, on which the designs shown as No.3 Sppear, exhibits a further 
feature which is of particular importance in Our inquiry, as it bears a 
eross and a knot, both of interlaced work, the cords of which are 
divided longitudinally into three strands, |jke those on the Eglinton 
and Fife easkets, The evidence for the contemporaneity of caskets 
like the two whale’s bone examples with many of the West Highland 
grave-slabs is very strong, although it cannot be claimed that those 
represented on the monuments must neces#rily lave been made of 
cetacean bone. 

When we try to determine the date of the two caskets, it is to be 
regretted that the chronology of the West Highland slabs has not 
been satisfactorily worked out. It is clear. however, that many of 
them belong to the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth centuries. 
From the sketches on fig. 10, it is seen that four of the caskets 
are associated with a sword with a fan-shaped pommel, and drooping 
quillons with bulbous ends, and one with ® sword with 4 circular 
pommel surmounted by a blunt spike, and straight quillons with 
quatrefoil terminals. The first of these two Varieties of swords seems 
to have been well known in the fifteenth Century in Scotland, and 
no doubt it survived into the sixteenth, Swords of this class are seen 
over and over again on the stone effigies, with their monotonous conical 
bascinet, camnil, and quilted jupon, of the west of Scotland, as well as 
on the grave-slabs; but again their exact pertod is not known. As for 
the second variety of sword, that with the quatrefoil terminals on the 
cross-guard, one of which oceurs with a casket on the slab at Kilninian, 
Mull (fig. 10, No. 7), we know that it goes back 4t least to the early part 
of the sixteenth century, because on the slab at the Priory, Oronsay, 
Argyll, which bears a sword of this type with ‘lightly depressed 
quillons (fig. 10, No. 6), the name MurchardyS Macdufie (Macphee), and 
the date, 1539, are easily deciphered. 

Grave-slabs are not the only monuments of which caskets are carved, 
as there is a good example on a cross-shaft at Kilkerran, near Campbel- 
town.! ‘This cross, in addition to foliaceous and interlaced designs, shows 
two persons standing face to face in a niche,a man on horseback armed 
with a sword and a spear, and a galley, carved upon it. It also bears 
the inscription—HEC EST CRUX CRISTINI MacT(?] ET UXOR EIUS. 
Although there is no date on this cross, and the man whose name it bears 
cannot be identified, there is no doubt that the monument belongs to 
about the end of the fifteenth century, as there is another crogs-shaft in 
the same burying-ground which, if not cut by the same hand as the first, 


"Stuart's Seulplured Stones of Scotland, vol. li. p. 20,0 tel; aol White's Archeological 
Sketchea—Aintyre, p. i, PL ix. 
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was sculptured about the same time! It also shows two human Hgures 
face to face in a niche, a horseman with a sword and « spear, and a galley, 
with an inscription on the same lines as that on the first cross. The 
inseription runs—HEC EST CRUX CALANI McHEACHURNA ET 
KATIRINE UXORIS EIUS, This man is believed to have been a Colin 
MacKachern, who was chief of the MacEacherns of Kilellan in 1405, 

From the monuments it is quite clear that caskets, with metal 
mountings similar to those on the Eglinton and Fife examples, were 
well known in Scotland about the end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries; and we may safely claim that our two 
surviving specimens date back at least to that period. It is quite possible 
that they may even be somewhat earlier—how much I do not venture 
to suggest—but I do not think that their period is so carly as the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries, although many of the interlaced patterns on the 
boxes are worthy of the artists who designed and executed the crosses 
and cross-slaba of that time. But in the pellets introduced into the spaces 
between the plaits on both caskets, and in the cross-hatching used to fill 
vicant spaces on the one from Fife, we encounter motifs which we have 
not met with on the early stones. The same may be snid with regard to 
the tripartite cords on the caskets, although we have been able to cite 
two examples on the early monuments, but the latter are abnormal: also 
the cords on the caskets are distinctly flat, winle those on the monuments 
are round, 

Another question to be considered is, whether the caskets were used 
for ecclesinstical or secular purposes. During the Middle Ages these 
objects were often mentioned in inventories of church properties; but 
while it is quite likely that some may have been so used in Scotland, the 
testimony of the monuments is that they were familiar objects in the 
homes of the wealthy,’ the same as such objects of domestic use as the 
shears, combs, trenchers, and other articles portrayed with them. They 
are frequently associated with a sword on the gravestones of chiefs and 
warriors, but there ts not a single instance of the occurrence of a casket 
on the twenty tombstones of ecclesiastics which T have seen figured 
from the west of Scotland. 

A word may be added about the material—cetacean bone—of which 
the two caskets nre made, The kind of bone used may seem peculiar, but 
round the western and northern consts of Scotland there has been no 
scarcity of whales’ bones. That they were very freely utilised in early 
times for the manufacture of implements, weapons, ornaments, and 

' Stuart, op, cv., p. 2 Pi. liv., White, op. ei. pi, Fi. viii. 

*In one kirkrard alone, that of Kilmory of Ruap, Argyll, there are three grave-alabe with 


metal-monunted caskets carve on them, and on the small ishand of (ronsay there are at least. 
other three, 
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other objects, is very evident from the large numbers of such relics 
which have been found in earth-houses and kitchen-middens, dating 
to the early centuries of the Christian era, in the Hebrides and in 
Orkney. Their use would no doubt continue through the Middle 
Ages. 

As may be expected, whale's bone was not the only material from 
which this kind of casket was made, and it is more than probable that 
wood of various kinds would be more frequently used; but, being 
more perishable, and obviously of less value, there was less chance of 
such being preserved. Still, two examples, which have survived, have 
come under my totice, one being preserved in the National Museum, 
and the other at Craignish, Argyll, The provenance of the first is not 
known, but it is not surprising that the second should still remain in 
a part of the country where representations of such relics occur 40 
frequently on its monuments. 

The two boxes are made of oak with bronze or brass fittings, and 
both have been saved from utter destruction by woodworms by pre- 
servative treatment in recent times. The specimen in the Museum 
measures If inches in length, 53 inches in breadth, and 4 inches in 
height, and the one at Craignish 15 inches by 64 inches by 5) inches. 
Both of them have fat lids, the first with « bow handle, and the second 
with a ring fitted into the centre, for lifting them, and they are entirely 
devoid of carving. Neither of them is so carefully made as the bone 
caskets, and the one in the Museum is not dovetailed together. How- 
ever, it has a “shottle,” or small box in the upper half of the right- 
hand end, like those seen in farm servants chests of modern times. 
Caskets of the size and shape of these two might be made at any period, 
but a glance at their metal mounts shows s0 many of the characteristics 
of form and disposition of those on the whalebone examples, that there 
seems to be little difference in their periods, although traditionally the 
Craignish box is claimed to be much older. The metal straps are broad 
and thin, but where they are tacked to the wood they have the sume 
circular expansions which appear on the bone caskets; the mounts 
on the ends of the lids of both, and at the angles of the Museum 
specimen, are also scalloped, even the circular punched depressions in 
the scallops being repeated on the Craignish box. Further, the one in 
the Museum has a vertical strap in the centre of each end. All four 
easkets have the angle plates strengthened and kept in position by 
horizontal bands very similar in form and position, and every one of 
the locks has one keeper slot placed Ingher than the other, 


' My information regarding the Crnignish casket is obtained from The Scoffish Antiquary, 
vol. Till. p. 78, where it is described and illustrated by a photograph, 
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(2) A Hientaxp Broocu oF SILVER. 


Last autumn a party of Boy Scouts, working under the expert super- 
vision of Dr W. Douglas Simpson, F.S.A.8cot., commenced to excavate 
the ruins of Kindrochit Castle, Braemar, Aberdeenshire, On the first 
duy of their operations, while removing the rubbish from the surface 
inside the prison of the preat tower, they unearthed, at a depth of 
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18 inches, a very beautiful silver-gilt Highland brooch, of a type which 
has not been recorded hitherto, ina perfect state of preservation. Colonel 
A. H. Farquharson of [nvercauld, the proprietor of the castle, very kindly 
presented the brooch to the National Museum, and to him the warmest 
thanks of the Society are due for this handsome gift. 

The brooch (fig, 11) has a flat ring, the outer edge cut in six scallops, 
and the inner edge circular. On the front of the ring, in each ecallop, is 
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a large kidney-shaped bezel, with a vertical setting and wire-twist edge 
inside, set with a flat plate bearing an engraved inscription in Gothic 
ribbon letters and folinceous designs, The outer and inner margins of 
the ring are bordered with a twisted wire of similar size to that in the 
hezels.. At five of the junctions of the scallops are projections in the form 
of a triple sprig with trefoil ends, and a sixth is fixed to the front of the 
head of the pin, which is hinged between the remaining pair of scallops. 
The pin is of flattened fusiform shape, with « head of barrel-shaped 
section, split at the top (fig. 13, A), the ends gripped together aguin after 
being attached to the hinge of the brooch, and it bears an engraved 
design on the front of the stem, The whole of the brooch, back and front, 
with the exception of the engraved panels sunk in the bezels, is gilded, 
The ornament measures 3,, inches in diameter across the ring, and 
$y, inches across the projections, while the open space in the centre is 
1} inch. The pin is 51 inches in length, and the sub-oval bezels are 





Fig. 1 Inseription on the Kindrochit Brooch. ().1 


1, inch long by 4 inch broad, the mounts being |, inch high. The weight 
is 3 oz. 6 dwts. 10 gre. 

Although nearly all the letters of the inscription are clearly engraved 
as will be seen from the drawing on fig. 12, the meaning of the inscription 
has not been determined. Possibly it may have some talismanic or 
magical significance. 

Even though we pay no attention to the fact that the Kindrochit 
brooch was found in a Highland district, it is evident from its general 
appearance—the broad flat ring and the special method of attaching it 
to a garment—that we have to deal with a variety of the well-known 
Highland flat-ring brooches, in spite of the absence on it of the usual 
interlaced designs and grotesque animal forms which appear on them. 
But as it differs from all recorded examples, whether Highland or 
Lowland, in such details as its scalloped outer edge and inscriptions 
in sunk panels on the front, a comparison with dateable Scottish flat-ring 
brooches is required in the attempt to ascertain its approximate period. 
Three distinct groups of such ornaments are recognised—one belonging 
to the fourteenth, another probably to the sixteenth, and the third to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

There is no question of a fourteenth-century date for the Kindrochit 
brooch, because those made at that time have a narrow ring, generally 
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bearing talismanic inscriptions in Lombardic characters, and a different 
form of pin, one with a distinct flange or collar encircling it just under 
the hinge. Nevertheless, it is of interest to recall that one of the four- 
teenth-century brooches in the National Museum, found at Langhope, 
Selkirkshire,’ which has a stout wire ring with applied rosettes on the 
front, has one of the rosettes fixed to the front of the head of the pin 
in much the same way as the trefoil 
attached to the head of the pin in 
the Kindrochit brooch. 

Before considering the next group, 
the sixteenth-century brooches, it 
will be better to look at the seven- 
teenth- and ecighteenth-century ex- 
amples. ‘These brooches, with broad 
flat rings made of silver or brass, 
are amongst the most common and 
characteristic of Dighland relies 
mide in those times which have 
come down to us, The ornamenta- 
tion on them generally includes 
interlaced patterns and grotesque 
finimals, and the pin has a long 
head of lenticular section, split at 
the top and clasped together agnin 
after being fixed to the pin (fig. 14, C). 
As none of these designs appears 
on the Kindrochit brooch, and «as 
the head of its pin is of barrel- 

Fig. 13. Pins of Highland Brooches, (j.) shaped, not lenticular, section (fig. 

13, Aj, it would seem that we have 
to assign the brooch to a different period. Seeing that the Kindrochit 
brooch cannot be later than this group, it must be earlier than the 
seventeenth century. 

We have now to examine the remaining group of brooches, which 
consists of five handsome jewelled specimens, named after the lands 
belonging to the Highland families in which they were or are preserved. 
These ornaments are known as the brooch of Lorne, the Lochhuy 
brooch, the Lossit brooch, the Ballochyle brooch, and the Glenlyon 
brooch: and though a greater antiquity has been claimed for some 
of them, it is unlikely that the oldest could have been mado much 
earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth century. Indeed, the 

' Procecelinga, vol. bviil, p. 107, My &, No, 2, 
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Lochbuy brooch bears on the hack an inscription stating that, according 
to the family tradition, it was made about 1500 ap. The first three 
may be ruled out of our survey, 95 the centre of ench is set with a large 
crystal, and their ornamental designs and pins show little resemblance 
to these fentures on the Kindrochit brooch, The remaining two, how- 
ever, do show certain points in common, The Ballochyle brooch has 
the same hexagonal form, with trefoil projections at the angles; but 





Fig. Li Silver Brooch from Moll—Frout. (},) 


‘ts sides are concave, not convex, and the trefoils have more the form 
of conventional fleurs-ie-lys than natural leaves, As for the Glenlyon 
brooch, which has an open centre cut through by « Mat eross-bar, like 
the one from Kindrochit it has a twisted wire edge on the outer and 
inner margins of the ring, and it beara an inseription—a talismanic 
one—in Gothic letters. 

Before finally deciding on a probable date for our brooch, there is 
still another example, preserved in the National Collection, which invites 
comparison, Found at Kengharair, Kilmore, Mull, it is made of silver, 
inlaid with niello, and ornamented on both front and back, its form 


i Proceedings, vol. xvil. p. Th fe. 4. 
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being octagonal with slightly concave sides, On the front of four of its 
sides are inscriptions in Gothie letters, which apparently are repeated 
on the opposite panels (fig. 14). Owing to the letters being badly formed, 
there is again difficulty in making out the meaning of the inscriptions. 
A sugested reading is TISN and ANAN, which may possibly be a 
bungled and contracted rendering of THESVS NAZARIENVS], which 
is met with so frequently on Scottish fourteenth-century talismanic 
brooches. The other designs consist of diapers, folinceous designs, and 
grotesque weasel-like animals, some of which have human heads. The 
pin resembles that on the Kindrochit brooch inasmuch as its head is 
of barrel-shaped section split at the top (fig. 13, B). 

In determining the period of the Kindrochit brooch, it is to be 
noted that although it is not.so elaborate in form as the large sixteenth- 
century brooches we have referred to, yet more work has been bestowed 
on its manufacture than on those of the earlier or later periods with 
which it has been compared, and also that two of its features, the 
twisted wire edge and the trefoil projectiona round its circumference, 
are found only on brooches of the first-mentioned period. This is 
suggestive of a sixteenth-century date. But what is perhaps more 
important is the inscription which it bears, and the shape of the head 
of its pin, The form of the letters and the probability of its inscription 
being talismanie point more to pre-Reformation than to post-Reforma- 
tion times, and the form of the pin seems earlier than the seventeenth 
century. It would thus appear that the Kindrochit brooch and the 
one from Mull may be assigned to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 


At the conclusion of Mr Callander's paper, on the motion of the 
Chairman, the Society decided to send their warmest thanks to Colonel 
A. H. Farquharson of Invercauld for so kindly presenting the brooch 
to the National Museum. 
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SOME CARVED STONES FROM ARGYLL. By ANGUS 
GRAHAM, F.S.A.ScoT. 

A preliminary word as to how this paper came to be put together will 
not be out of place, as otherwise the selection of subjects for illustration 
might seem haphazard, and the notes both meagre and ill-prepared. 

The late R. C. Graham, F.S.A.Scot., the father of the present author, 
after publishing The Carved Stones of Islay, with which some members 
may be familiar, embarked on similar researches in the island of 
Mull, Certain photographs of grave-slabs and crosses which he took 
there and in other parts of Argyll remained unpublished at the 
time of his death, and only came to the author's notice a few years 
ago. Unfortunately no written matter of any kind was preserved 
along with the negatives. The author wished to publish the photo- 
graphs in order to make them available for students of this type of 
art, but was in something of a quandary for lack of descriptive notes; 
in most cases, indeed, even the provenance of the stones was unknown, 
and he was himself furth of Scotland, and quite cut off from books 
of reference, However, the Council considered that the beauty and 
interest of the photographs were in themselves sufficient to warrant 
publication, and during the past two summers two indefatigable workers, 
Mrs ©, St C. O'Malley and Mr J. Graham Callander, have succeeded in 
locating nearly all the stones, and have supplied the author with notes as 
to dimensions, material, ete., on the strength of which he prepared sach 
descriptive matter as he was able, He wishes to take this opportunity 
of expressing his indebtedness for this very kind assistance, and also to 
Mr Callander and Mr James 8S, Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments for Scotland, for help and advice in the writing of the paper. 

The subjects illustrated are as follows :—a cross-shaft at Kilmore, 
Dervaig; «a cross-shaft at Pennygowan; @ alab and fragments of two 
others at Tobermory; two slabs at Kilinailean, and another at Kilniman, 
all in Mull: and a slab at Kilmory, Knapdale; another at Kilfinan, 
Cowal: and two fragments at Saddell, Kintyre, all on the mainland, 


Cross-snarr in CHurcHYARD AT KitMore, DERVAIG. 
A portion of the head of this cross has disappeared, leaving the 
greater part of the shaft. The upper fragment is | foot 5 inches long 
and the lower 3 feet 10 inches; breadth at bottom, 11} inches; breadth 
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below arms, 10 inches; thickness of top, 2] inches. The head is unusual 
and at present consists of two crescents, the upper end missing, placed 
buck to back, with a third interlaced across them, all consisting of a 
double-headed cori, 





Fig. L. Crows at Kilmore, Fig. 2. Cross at Kilmore 
lervaig (front view) Tisrealge (hack vinw), 


The front (fig. 1), which bears a panel within a double-roll MiArgini, 
shows immediately below the head a representation of Our Saviour on 
the Orosa, Hanked by the figures of SS. Mary and John, somewhat rudely 
executed, The top of the cross terminates in a fleur-de-lis, The arms of 
Our Lord sag, instead of stretching along the arms of the cross. which 
probably indicates a late period. The two saints are supported on the 
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heada of two monsters whose open jaws and tongues point upwards, and 
whose necks develop into foliated intertwined serolls which occupy the 
whole of the rest of the shaft, At the bottom isa pair of shears. 

The hack (tig. 2), which also bears a panel within a double-roll margin, 
shows a surface completely covered with seroll-work similar to that on 
the front. 

The difference hetween the shapes of the fracture as shown in the two 
photographs is due to the fact that the photographs were made from 
plaster casts, which reproduced the flat carved surfaces only, 


CRoss-SHAFT AT PESNYGOWAN. 
This cross-shaft of schist stands inside the ruined church at Penny- 





Fig. 3, Cross-shaft at Fig. 4. Cross-shaft at 
Peonygownn (front). Pennygowan (back), 


rowan, It measures 9 feet in length above ground, 15 inches in breadth 
tapering to 12} inches, and 3 inches in thickness tapering to 2 inches, 
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The front (fig. 3) shows in the centre of the shaft a figure of the 
Virgin and Child, seated on a throne, the podium of which is ornamented 
with a motif of Gothic tracery, and the front of the legs with small 
dog-tooth ornament in very high relief, the details of the drapery, the 
head-lress, and the throne being clearly seen. Below the figure are nine 
lines of inscription which are not legible in the photograph, and beside 
and above it 4a simple and benutiful foliated seroll. Round the margin 
isa roll moulding with nail-head ornamentation inside. 

The back (fig. 4) shows at the base a clinker-built galley with high bow 
and stern, omr-holes, and sail set, and above this a very fine griffon, the 
tail of whieh becomes a foliaceous stroll and occupies the remainder of the 
surface, The griffon and scroll are full of character, 
and form a most satisfying piece of ornament. 

This stone, in several of its features, notably the 
griffon with the tai] running into a folineeous scroll, 
ao closely resembles the Mackinnon Cross-shaft at 
fona, which bears the date 1489, that there seems little 
doubt that both were cut by the same sculptor, 


SLABS IN CHURCHYARD AT TORERMORY. 


The first slab (fig. 5), which is of blue schist, mensures 
7 feet 1 inch in length, 1 feot 11 inches in breadth at 
top, and 1 foot 10 inches at bottom, and 3) inches in 
depth. It contains three main ilivisions. The top one 
shows two recumbent human figures clad in long 
dresses with their feet resting on cushions, set in panels 
of debased Gothic treatment, composed of column 
supports and eanopied heads enriched with crockets 
and finials; the middle one an elaborate floreated 
device on a geometrical basis of eight radii, and the 
lower one a striking diaper of interlaced and folinceous 
designs. A broad border surrounds the decorated 
apace, and this curries an inscription of which only 
three words are legible in the photograph; these are 
“OBUT ANNO: DOMINI:*, The inscription is not 
carried round the lower part of the salah, but there 
is 4 series of paters instead, The top and middle 
panels are also separated by a band of illegible 
inscription, and the middle and lower ones by a row of domestic objects 
comprising two plates, two pairs of shears, and a double-toothed comb, 





Pig. 6. Grave-sinb at 
Tobermory. 


' Droomond, Sculptured Monuments of Jona and the West Highlands, Fl, xxxvl, 
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The next is a fragment, the upper portion of a alab (fig. 6), of blue 
slate, sealing badly, and measuring 2 feet 11 inches in length, 1 foot 
9 inches in breadth, and 14 inch in depth. At the top is « panel of 
foliaceous and interlaced work, based on eight branches radiating from 
the centre. Below the panel is part of a helmeted head, much damaged, 
The helmet appears to have been in the form of a cap atrengthenel with 
two rings round the temples, and to have had side-plates for the 
protection of the ears and cheeks. 

The third (fig, 7), also a fragment, is of schist, measuring 2 feet 3 inches 
in length and | foot 5 inches in breadth on the face, increasing to 1 foot 
Finches at the back. The edge is chamfered. [It appears to have formed 





Fig. 6. Crosealals (fragment) Fig. 7. Croms-slab (fragment) 
at Tobermory. at Tobernurry, 


the lower half of a recumbent slab, as there is n strip of irregular foli- 
ated ornamentation along the fracture, which no doubt was part of a 
panel Below this ornamentation is a blank space, and at the bottom a 
collection of objects. ‘These comprise (ij)a pair of shears; (1) two round 
plates: (iii) mm irregular five-sided object; (Iv) a metal-mounted casket ; 
(v)a rectangular object of indeterminate use, The whole is enclosed by 
a horder, the broad raised bead of which is interrupted by diamond- 
shaped paterse at regular intervals. 


sSrians In OLp CHURCHYARD OF KILLIN AILEAN, 


The firat slab (fig. 3), of bluish achist, measures 6 feet in length, 1 foot 
® inches in breadth at top and | foot 5 inches at bottom, and 4 inches 
in depth. The sides are sloping so that the slab thickens slightly 
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towards the back. It is bordered by a double-roll moulding with nail- 
head ornament between. 

The slab bears in the centre a claymore with a fan-shaped pommel 
and depressed quillons with swelling ends of common type. This is 
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Fig. 8. Grave-slab af Kilinaltean, Pig. &«. Grave-slab at Kilinallean. 
Mall. 

surrounded by an interlaced foliaceous design which runs into a semi- 
geometric interlaced device at the head, The ornamentation at the foot 
is much damaged, but suggests a casket and a square object with a 
circular depression in the eentre. like the one on the stone (fig. 10) at 
Kilninian, which is doubtless meant to represent a trencher. 

Kilinailean churchyard is situnted on the northern slope of Glen Aros, 
hetween Tobermory and Salen, 
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The other slab (fig. 9) is of grey-green schist and measures 5 feet 
64 inches in length, | foot 1 inch in breadth at top, 1 foot 44 inches at 
middle, and 1 foot 14 inch at bottom, and 3 inches in depth, 

The very crude representation of # aword forms a decided contrast to 
those on figs, Sand 10, It will be noticed, however, that the sculptor has 
made some attempt to indicate a blood-rib and aome constructional detail 
in the pommel. There are also other indistinct markings at the top of 
the slab. The spaces on both sides of the blade are broken up by 
horizontal lines. 


Siar AT KILNINLAS, 


This slab (fig. 10) is of blue-green schist and measures a feet 11 inches 
in length, | foot 5 inches tapering to 1 foot 2) inches 
in breadth, and 3 inches in depth. The edge is 
chamfered, : 

The principal ornament is again a sword, evi- 
dently sheathed, with a round pommel with a blunt- 
ended projection on the top, straight quillons with 
quatrefoil terminals, a chape, and « baldric show- 
ing the buckle wound round the scabbard. To the 
right of the hilt are a pitcher and bowl, and to the 
left a casket with its serrated metal-edge binding 
and ecross-straps on the lid elearly defined. There 
is running scroll with leaves and fruit on each side 
of the aword and a splendid foliated cross above 
the pommel <A separate panel at the foot of the 
slab contains a pair of shears, a comb, and a square 
plate with a circular depression in its centre. The 
slab is surrounded by a double-roll moulding with 
a twisted cord pattern between. 


Sian at Kinmory, KNaApP. 


The upper part of this slab (fig. 11) is occupied 
by a pattern based on two tendrils carrying leaves 
and fruit. These form a circle and then, crossing 
one another above, unite to form o square panel 
of floreated decoration on the radial plan, The 
lower part bears in the centre a pair of shears. 
and on the left an axe. The shears, besides being 
large, are of an unusual pattern, the ends bemy AF | 
broad and blunt, and not pointed as they generally ae osetia ty m 
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are on these monuments, and within the circular spring head ts a 
quatrefoil ornament. The axe has a triangular blade similar to that 





Fig, U. tirave-slab at Ril- Fig. 12 Grave-slal at Kil. 
mory, Komp. finan, Cownl. 


appearing in the hand of the figure carved on the shaft of Macmillan’s 
Cross, also at Kilmory, Knap. Round the slab is a double-roll moulding 
with a fillet between. 


SLAR FROM KILFINAN, COWAL. 


This slab (fig. 12) is narrow, particularly at the lower end, and un- 
symmetrical in shape. The upper two-thirds of its length appear to 
have been occupied by two panels of interlaced work with a blank space 
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between them, and the lower portion by a pattern built up of circles; 
but the details are not well preserved. The stone is bordered by dog- 
tooth ornamentation. 


FRAGMENTS OF SLABS AT SADDELI, KISTYRE. 


One fragment (fig. 13) is evidently the upper end of a slab which has 
lost its upper left-hand corner. The chief feature is a panel containing 





Fir. EL Grmve-sial at Saddell Fig. 4. Gravedlah at Saddell. 


five lines of inscription, of which the following can be made out: “AIC 
JACET” in the first line and “ DVGALLDI” in the third. 

Below this panel is seen the top of a niche with pointed roof, side 
finials that carry bulbous swellings just below their tips, and crockets 
of debased foliaceous character. Inside the niche is a head wearing a 
eanical helmet. 

The other fragment (lig. 14), which is very similar in style to the last 
(particularly as regards the detail of the border), shows two figures 
enclosed in niches. The upper figure, from which the head ts missing, is 
ina standing posture, wears a jupon and greaves, has a seabbard across 
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the left thigh, and appears to hold in the right hand # spear, or some 
other weapon, the end of which rests on the ground. Below this 1s ao 
smaller niche with pointed roof and side-posts that are similar to those 
of fig. 13, containing an unarmed figure in an attitude of prayer. It 
alao carries 4 decoration of tendrils and fruit, There is a broad border 
round the whole of the worked space. 

It is possible, but not certain, that these two fragments (figs. i) and 
14) are really parts of the sume slab; in this case the head appearing at 
the bottom of the former would belong to the standing figure just 
described upon the latter. 


[Il 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BALVENIE CASTLE. By W., DODGLAS 
SIMPSON, M.A., D.Lirr, F.S.A.8cor, 


[. Historical SKETCH. 

The ruined castle of Balvenie, in Banifshire, occupies m strong position 
on the left bank of the River Fiddich, a little below the point where that 
beautiful stream receives the Dullan Water, and about half a nile north 
of Dufftown (O.S, Map, (", Banffshire, Sheet xxv). From the knoll on 
which the castle stands an extensive view over the surrounding 
country is obtained. It commands (see Sketch Map, tig, 1) the 
approaches both down and up Glen Fiddich; blocks the outlet from 
Glen Rinnes, down which the Dullan Water tlows; and forbids the 
passage through the narrow “salack” which leads by the modern 
Drummuir Castle to Glenisla, and is now traversed by the railway. 
Moreover, it also sentinels the old hill-roud leading over by the 
Cabrach to Donside, which Edward I. used on his return journey from 
Elgin, in July 1203.' The position of the castle is thus one of considerable 
tactical and strategic importance; and it may be regarded as a link in 
the great chain of early strongholds guarding the avenues into the 
unruly Celtic palatinate of Moravia. From Huntly or Strathbogie 
Castle, where on their timbered motte the Normanised Celtic Earls of 
Mife were settled under William the Lion, the high-road led past Balvenie 
to the de Moravia castle of Boharm, thence to the castle of the de Pollocs 
at Rothes, and so through the Glen of Rothes towards the Laigh of Moray 
and the royal castle at Elgin. 

* Por this road, see J. Taylor, Cabrach Feeringa, yp. 12-16. 


‘See my pauper on Huntly Castle in Proceedings, vol. vi, pp. 18 and 1: aldo my The Caatle 
ef Kildruyuay, pp. 4-41, 
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Balvenie Castle is a ruin of high architectural merit and interest. It 
shows work belonging apparently to the three chief periods of secular 
construction in Scotiand—the thirteenth, the fifteenth, aud the later 
sixteenth centuries: and the special value that attaches to this succession 
of styles is that the different additions are here not the result of repairs 
after partial destruction, but of the orderly development of the castle 
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early fifteenth century, when we 
find Balvenie in possession of 
James Douglas, surnamed “The 
Gross,” afterwards seventh Earl of Douglas, first Earl of Avondale and 
Lord Balvenie. As James Douglas of Balvani, he was present ata General 
Council held at Inverkeithing on 19th August 1423, when he was appointed 
a commissioner to treat in London concerning the release of James L; 
It has been stated that he obtained Balvenie through his mother, Joanna 
Moray, heiress of Bothwell* If this is so, Balveme would previously 

See “Short Account of the Progress of the Lordship of Balveny,” written cirea 1771, printed 
by De W, Cramond in The Cuatle and the Loria of Balveny, p. 34; cf. tbid., p. 10 


* Rhymer's Fordern, vol. x, p. 28; Acts of the Parliaments of Seotlona, vol, L p. 237. 
' Sir W. Fraser, Thr Douglaa Hook, vol. i. p. 431, footnote, 


Fig. 1. Balvenie Castle: Stritegic Map. 
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have belonged to the great northern family of de Moravia, who in the 
thirteenth century held the neighbouring castle of Boharm. In Mortlach 
Church is « slab with a cross of Calvary, inscribed to a constabularius 
de Balvenie, who died in 1420. This is evidence of the existence of a castle, 
at all events, by that date. With the downfall of the Black Douglases 
under James U1, Balvenie was involved in the general forfeiture of 
their estates (1455); and on 26th March 1460 the lordship and castle 
were bestowed upon John Stewart, first Earl of Atholl, and his 
wife Margaret, widow of Earl Douglas. The reddendo is “one red 
rose at the chief messuage of the said lordship, at the feast of 
the nativity of St Jolin the Baptist, in name of blench farm, if asked 
only,” ! 

In the hands of the Stewart Earls of Atholl Balvenie remained until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, On 24th September 1562 it was 
honoured by a visit from Queen Mary, then on her northern campaign 
against the Gordons* Dying in 15%, John, Hfth Earl of Atholl, left 
four daughters, who in 1610 resigned their interest in the lands to the 
Crown, by whom the lordship was granted on 6th April of that year, as 
a new infeftment, to James, Lord Innerneath, second Earl of Atholl in 
the new creation? He had already executed a contract of alienation, 
disposing it to Lord Abernethy of Saltoun (1Sth December 1609), who, on 
“th April following, received a charter under the Great Seal. From 
Lord Saltoun the property passed in 1612 to Sir James Stewart, Lord 
Ochiltree, who two years later sold it to Robert Innes, fifth baron of 
Innermarkie, the new owner obtaining a charter under the Great Seal, 
With December 16152 This Robert Innes was created a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia by Charles Lin 131, In the Civil War his son and grandson bore 
themselves as staunch Royalists, and as a result of their loyalty they 
incurred heavy losses, which brought about a sale of their estates 
in or before 158. After various vicissitudes, Balvenie was purchased 
in 1687 by Alexander Duff of Braco, ancestor of the ducal house of Fife, 
in whose possession it still remains. The castle itself had a dis- 
turbed history during the civil tamults of the seventeenth century," 
and was finally anroofed in 1724, when the new house of Balvenie 
was built? 

' fiat, MSS. Commission, Appendix to Seventh Report (Atholl Papers), p. 708, No, 4) see also 
Regiatrwa Magni Sigilli, 424-1514, p. 15], No. 700, Later, the reddendo ta fixed at two roses 
(Jivd,, 1580-85, pp. 84, No. 4: 100-20, pp. 4034, No. 1357), 

a Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol, ti. pp. 579, S51, 0eB, 

* Registrum Magni Sigilli, 1000-20, p, Wt, No. 275. 

‘ fbid., p. 1, No. 270. * Tbid., p. 400, No, 1357, 

* Seo Wishart’ 6 deeds of Montrose, od. A. D, Mordoch and A. F. Morland Sinipson, p, 3H, 


oote 3, and p. 34, note 47; also Acts of the Parliament!s of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 47-4, 
* Seo Cramonil, op. cil., jp. 20, 28, 
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The framework of the castle (see Plan, fig, 2) is 


is a large and ancient 
quadrangular wall of enceinfe, into which have been worked additions 
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Fig. &. Balvente Castle: Piana, 


of various subsequent epochs. This wall measures about 155 feet by 
13] feet exteriorly, and is built of massive, well-coursed rubble-work, 
7 feet thick, and remains in most places to a height of over 25 feet, and 
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on the south front’ to a height of fully 35 feet. Small scraps of the 
parapet wall still remain at one or two places. There are no indications 
of a hoarding or any other mode of oversailing parapet defence The 
two western angles of the enceinfe are unfurnished with any sort of 
flanking protection, although an evident patch in the wall, and a large 
relieving arch, suggest that there may at one time have been a tower 
with westward salient at the north-west angle. On the other hand, the 
battered base of the wall below here shows no sign of disturbance. The 
south-east angle has been altered in connection with the later buildings 
at this point. The remaining angle, to the north-east, is strengthened by 
a rectangular buttress, 12 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches, large enough to 
contain «a vaulted chamber, now ruinous, at the first-floor level. Along 
the east and west curtains massive sloped plinths are found; midway 
in the west curtain opens a basal drain from the kitchen, and near its 
south end a garderobe shaft has been corbelled out from the first floor; 
bat its outer walling was removed and the vent blocked, apparently, 
when the building containing the old hall was erected inside against this 
part of the wall. In connection with the later buildings at the opposite 
or south-east corner of the enceinte, the whole of the upper part of the 
east curtain, except a length of 42 feet at its north end, has been rebuilt. 
A similar reconstruction of the upper part of the north curtain has been 
effected where a range of internal buildings abuts against its west end. 
Of the south curtain, only the western portion (see on the left in fig. 5) is 
original, and contaims a plain loop with sundstone dressings, now much 
weathered, In the total absence of distinctive detail, it is hard to form 
any opinion as to the date of this great quadrangular wall of enceinte; 
but the masonry is of early character, and the general design recalls the 
simpler enclosure castles of the thirteenth century, such as Kinclaven or 
Kincardine.’ 

All round the court there have been buildings of various ages, but 
these survive only m two places, along the south side and at the north- 
west corner, At the latter point we find against the north wall a 
building of two storeys, containing a basement divided into three cellars, 
the two western only of which are vaulted, with an upper floor now 

© Por porposes of description T have referred to the side containing the entrance 25 the south 
front, aul to the others sceordingly. The correct arientation ls-shown on the plans. 

* Tho present mode of access bo the parapet walk is from the upper floor of the building as 
the north-weel corner, but It is not clear how the walk was originally reached. I[t may have been 
from the buttress tower at the north-east comer, 

* The different style anil tint of the masonry are clearly visible In the upper part of the 
curtain wall, as ahown on the left in fig, 4, 

‘The general style of the battered bose and the character of its masonry forelbly reealla 
naga ee in the thirteenth-century castle of Con!) (see my paper in Proceedings, vol, bli, 
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ruined, The west cellar shows an original blocked! loop piercing the 
north wall of the enceinte, The external walls of this building seem con- 
temporary with the curtain, into which they bond; the vaults were 
inserted later, and an upper room provided above them, the north 
eartain here being rebuilt with suitable windows. To judge by the 
style of masonry, these alterations were effected in the later sixteenth 
century. 

The buildings on the south side are grouped round the main entrance, 
which has probably always been in this position, although the present 
work dates only from the latter half of the sixteenth century. The entry 
(fig. 5) is by a segmental arched gateway, 5 feet 0 inches wide and 8 
feet in height. It is moulded with a half-engaged filleted round set on 
a chamfer between wide cavettos, all springing from a stop-chamfer 
with folinged enrichment. There have been double doors, and behind 
them still swings, in perfect preservation, the massive two-leaved iron 
“vett"? (fig. 3). Within is found «a vaulted trance, on either side of 
which is a stone bench or offset, while a door on the left leads into 
the guardroom—a mere slip or tunnel of an apartment, with a 
splayed gunloop to the field, another raking the trance, and a small 
fireplace in the south-east corner. The west wall of this guardrowm is 
formed by the more ancient gable end of the old hall, 

In the interior or courtyard view of the castle (see fig, 6), a couple 
of large wheel-stairs in projecting towers dominate the composition. 
The smaller of these stairs served the apartments west of the trance. 
These consist of the old hall, and another room above it which 1s 
much destroyed, Below the hall, on the ground floor, are a cellar and 
bakehouse, both of which were vaulted; but the yaults have now 
fallen. Tre old hall measures about 40 feet by 15 feet 5 inches, and is 
covered in by n lofty pointed barrel vault. There are good-sized 


' The hiocking is doe to a modern reper, 

' The “ yett” la described by Dr D, Christison in Procerdings, vol, xxil, p. 06, from which 
the drawing given herewith la reproduced. Dr Christison’s description may be quoted. “ With 
the exception of the one at Doune, this is the only ‘vett° with two loaves. 1) ie round-hoaded 
to suit the arched doorway, and measures § feet 0 inches by 7 feet 1 inch. Theneunal alternate 
penetration of the bars oeeurs throughout in ouly one leaf; in the other 1 number of the 
cross-hars simply pass behind the uprights, and ore riveted to them af the intersections, In 
both leaves all the bars are similarly riveted to the framework, lnstead of passing through It. 
We may conjecture, therefore, that this *yvett® has undergone o comparnitively rude recon- 
atruction after being half destroyed, The two hinges for exch leaf are of the usnal type, 
There is no bolt, and there is no hole in the wall for the customary bar; bot their place Is 
supplied by the singular contrivance of o bifurcated har turning on hinges Hixed on an upright 
har of the ‘yett' itself: how fastened on the opposite side does not appear, The “yett™ is 
withdrawn fully 3 feet within the entrance, behind a rebate; ond forther out are two other 
rebates, beliid exch of which a hinge remains, evidently for two other doors, the firet 2 
inches in front of the yett, and the second 6) Inches In front of the first.” 
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windows on two sides, and a large fireplace in the east end, The 
vault is plainly an insertion, In one of the windows on the courtyard 





Fig. 3. [ron Tett at Balvente Castle, 


side, the vertical face of the older wall, with the scoinson arch of the 
window, are visible inside the later ingo, which opens in the haunch 
of the vault (fig, 4). The mgo of the other window on this side 
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is lintelled, but in the jambs the joint between the older and newer 
masonry is clearly evident. Similarly, on the opposite side, a breach 
in the vault exposes the older vertical wall above, with an original 
window. In this wall also another window, now blocked, pierces the 
haunch of the inserted vault, and here again the masonry of the 
original outer wall is visible in the jambs. The west gable wall of 
the hall has been greatly altered, its northern section having been 
almost completely rebuilt to provide for the flues of the bakery 
inserted in the basement; but there still remains 
one jamb of a door (shown on plan), apparently 
opening to the garderobe whose flue exists out- 
side, but which was built up when the later hall 
Ws Inset, 

From «all this evidence it is clear that there 
was originally an unvaulted hall on the first 
floor against the south wall of the enceinte 
here, with two windows overlooking the court- 
yard, two others on the opposite side, and a 
garderobe in the west wall: and that subse- 
quently the present vaulted hall, with a vaulted 
basement, containing cellarage and bakehouse, | 
was inserted, the windows of the older hall #,* Balvenie Gestie: we 

: . Ah window in north wall of 
being made available to light the new one by Onl Hall, seen from Interior, 
leaving apertures in the haunch of the inserted 
vault. These windows themselves on the north side were subsequently 
enlarged 40 as to give more light to the gloomy vault, for the masonry 
around them, as seen from the courtyard, has evidently been slapped 
and rebuilt.' To judge by the style of the inserted stonework and the 
chamfer found on the rybats, this final alteration took place about the 
end of the sixteenth century, and was doubtless part of the general 
re-organisation of the castle carried out when the large additions 
providing new domestic accommodation were added eastward from 
the old hall. Lastly, it appears that the upper storey, over the pointed 
vault, is an afterthought; for the wall facing the courtyard has been 
heightened above the vault, the upper level of masonry being of a 
different tint and texture and set back somewhat from the older 
wall-plane below. This upper masonry, like that round the slapped 
windows underneath, is similar to that of the late sixteenth-century 
buildings now occupying the south-east corner of the enstle. One window 
in the upper level (to the left in fig. 6) has a plain round unmoulded 





=i = = = 
ie fF po 


i This le clearly visible in the window beside the stair tower in Hg. 6. 
* This can he seen in fe. & 
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arch of a type sometimes found in sixteenth-century work, for example, 
at Dunnottar Castle, 

The pointed barrel vault and other features of the old hall would 
suggest a date probably in the fifteenth century, The doorway into 
the bakehouse shows «a Sj-inch chamfer, as distinct from the 2j-inch 
chamfer found generally in the sixteenth-century buildings, A heavy 
chamfer was usual in Seottish work of the fifteenth century, The 
original unvaulted hall which preceded these changes was contemporary 
with the early castle, as its north wall bonds into the west curtain, 
while the south curtain with its windows is all of one build. The 





Pig. 5. Balvenlé Castle r View of Entrance Front. 


blocked garderobe in the west curtain is a relic of the original 
arringements, anid passed out of use when the vaulted hall was 
built. 

The bakehouse contains a well-formed oven, with semicircular 
arched entry and flue in front. The oven is of n domed shape, 
measuring 5 feet 7 inches in diameter, and about 4 feet high. It is 
very neatly lined with small bricks, measuring 5} inches by 14 inch. 

East of the trance we have on the ground floor three vaulted 
rooms, of which one extends northward along the east curtain, the 
whole thus forming an L-shaped block, in the re-entrant angle of 
which is placed the main-stuir tower. The two rooms forming the 
limbs of the L are entered from the court, while the third room in 
the heel between them is reached through the stair tower. All three 
were living apartments. The two southern ones gre each provided 
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with a low garderobe, over which is a window, and from the gurierohbes 
wide-mouthed gunloops open below these windows. It is eurious 
that neither of these rooms has a fireplace. There ure, however, 
some indications that the east room once possessed a fireplice, later 
withdrawn, on the east side of the deep recess at its north-east 
corner. The vaults of both rooms have now fallen. The third or 





: Phota boris, ©. ier. 
Fig. & Ralvenle Castle: View in Courtyard. 


north room still has its vault, and is provided with a couple of 
fireplaces. 

On the first floor is a similar arrangement of rooms, but all 
wrraulted. That on the east side was a private room, and the centre 
one formed a withdrawing-reom. The western apartment is carried 
right over the trance, so as to abut against the east gable of the old 
hall. Thus a spacious dining-room, measuring 36 feet 6 inches by 2) 
feet 8 inches, was secured. It seems to have been meant to supersede 
the old hall, being unvaulted and much more cheerful. The withdraw- 
ing-room and private room are entered from the main stair, and also 
communicate with one another by a narrow mural passage, off which 
is # garderobe common to both. The new hall, or dining-reom, is 
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entered from the withdrawing-room as well as from the second 
stair, beside the entrance. Like one of the rooms below, it presents 
the uncommon peculiarity of having two fireplaces, both apparently 
original, It has three large windows on the south side and one 
looking to the north, while at the south-west corner a narrow 
service stair leads down to the cellar below the old hall. This 
stair has been cut through the gable-end masonry of the old 
hall after the dining-room was built, Over the dining- and with- 
drawing-rooms there has been a third storey, now inaccessible, and 
above the wall-head garret accommodation was provided under the 
roof, which, where it abuts against the cape-house of the main- 
stuir tower, has subsequently been raised to obtain more head-room, as 
appears from a new raggle, which shows that this later roof had 
partly masked a window of the capehouse. The east room on the 
upper floor has a fireplace with double roll-and-hollow moulding, stop- 
chamfered below. 

On the east side the sixteenth-century house was of two floors only, 
The roofing of the upper room originally butted, or was designed to 
butt, pentice-wise against the east and south walls, as appears by the 
water-table, corbels, and raggile still extant (see fig. §). Subsequently a 
new roof was formed against the south wall, at a slightly leaser pitch, 
the two successive raggles being visible against the stair-tower. When 
this alteration took place it is clear that there can have been no further 
extension Of buildings along the east curtain: and indeed it is probable 
that these were never built, the failure to complete the design being 
responsible for the altered roofing arrangements of the private room, 
The main stair in the south-east corner had steps about 4 feet 3 inches 
wide; the other stair was somewhat narrower, and was contracted 
above the first-floor level, but both are now reduced to mere empty 
shells, all the steps having been torn out. 

There remain to be deseribed the rooms in a massive and striking round 
tower (see fig. 5), which projects from the south-east angle. This tower 
is 23 feet in diameter, with three-quarter salient, and thus provided a 
formidable flanking defence for the entrance gateway, which otherwise 
would have been a weak element in the design. The basement of the 
tower contains a pentagonal vaulted living-room with fireplace. The 
passage leading into this room through the gorge-wall of the tower 
has a door on each side, of which that to the left enters « mural 
garderube, while the other gives access to a wheel-stair in a turret 
eorbelled out in the west re-entrant. This stairesse served the two 
upper rooms of the tower, but, like the others, it is now merely a shell. 
The room on the first floor is also entered from the withdrawing-room, 
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and appears to have formed a bedchamber. It is hexagonal, and 1s 
furnished with a fireplace and garderobe. The upper room, now in- 
accessible, was also a sleeping apartment. 

With the exception of the three cellars already noted at the north- 
west corner, the other apartments round the courtyard are entirely 
destroyed. Along the west curtain indications of a vaulted basement 
remain, but elsewhere these apartments had timbered fooring, as 
appears from joist-holes in the walls. On the west side was the kitchen, 
the huge ruinous fireplace of which, about 10 feet in width, with slop- 
drain adjoining to the south, still remains in the eurtain. Of the other 
rooms grass-grown mounds alone are visible. All these apartments 
were of two storeys only. 

The external aspect of the south front (fig. 5) is imposing, with the 
great south-eastern round tower dominating the composition. Between 
the old hall and the newer buildings to the east a perpendicular joint 
traverses the masonry from top to bottom. All to the eastward of this, 
as the design and details clearly prove, is work of the later sixteenth 
century. Its masonry shows the uncoursed rubble and frequent use of 
pinnings common in the north at this period, and contrasts markedly 
with the older masonry of the walls of encemle, in which the coursed 
boulders are much more massive and pinnings are sparingly employed. 
All the approaches to the entrance are commanded by splayed gunloops 
in the front wall and in the tower, and the windows have all been 
heavily grated, the bars of those on the first floor being projected to 
form a cage. At the basement level the walling of the sixteenth-century 
house projects slightly from the plane of the older encemnte to the west- 
ward. The projection is reduced above by an offset, which is 
carried vertically up the joint with the older work as far as the first- 
floor level, thereafter traverses the front of the sixteenth-century 
building below the dining-room windows, and is continued round the 
south-east tower. The dining-room windows have square heads beneath 
elliptic relieving arches, and have been shuttered in their lower parte, 
the upper being grooved for glass. Between two of them over the gate- 
way is the empty niche for a coat-of-arms, having a depressed trifoliated 
head. of which the central lobe is triangularly pointed. A cable 
moulding with external cavetto ia continued round the head and jambs 
of the niche. The windows on the second floor are peculiar, and form 
a very interesting feature of the design, having projecting moulded 
eanopies and continuously corbelled bases. There are also two of these 
windows on the round tower and one on the east gable adjoining. 
Above these windows a string-course is carried partly across the south 
front and round the tower, and on the east side across the sixteenth- 
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century gable. The staircase turret adjoining the tower is corbelled out 
very near the ground, as often in late work: at the level of the offset 
it is enlarged by a collar of corbels, There are three coats-of-arms, 
two on the main front and one on the stair turret. One of these, over 
the entrance, has the royal arms and thistle of Scotland. The other, on 
this front, bears the arms of the Stewart Earls of Atholl: quarterly, Ist 
and 4th, paly of 6, for Atholl; 2nd and 3rd, a fess chequy for Stewart: 
also the initials LS. Below it on a long scroll a hand points to the 
proudly self-reliant motto: “FVRTH'-FORTVIN-AND-FIL‘THI-FATRIS"! 
The shield at the head of the stair turret is blazoned: dexter, Stewart 
and Atholl quartered, as on the first shield; sinister, quarterly, lst and 
4th, 2 boars’ heads couped, for Gordon; 2nd, 3 garba for Buchan; 3rd, 
4 crescents for Seton, This suggests that the builder of the sixteenth- 
century extension was John Stewart, fourth Earl of Atholl (1i42-79), 
who married Lady Elizabeth Gordon, third daughter of George, fourth 
Karl of Huntly. 

The interior or courtyard front of the castle (fig. 6) is not less 
interesting. While partaking of the same massive character, it has 
a more residential aspect. Both stair-towers are traversed at the first- 
floor level by a string-course with hollowed under-profile, and on the 
floor above are indrawn by an offset. The main stair-tower is corbelled 
out into the usual square oversailing gabled cape-house, reached by 4 
corbelled turret stair on the east side. The doors leading into these stair- 
towers have the same mouldings as the main gate and over each is the 
empty recess for a cont-of-arms, framed in a cabled moulding set on a 
chamfer within a wide cavetto, <A shield, apparently from one of these 
towers, now lies defaced in the trance; in the first quarter the six pales 
of Atholl are alone distinguishable The wall-head is finished with a 
eornies, and there are the usual tall coped chimneys, decreasing by 
successive intakes. ‘The gables have not been crow-stepped. Some of the 
gargoyles are wrought as imitation cannon. The windows of the dining- 
room have a half-engaged roll set on a chamfer, 

An interesting peculiarity in the design of the sixteenth-century house 
is the way in which the vaulted basements, usually apportioned as offices, 
are here planned as living-rooms. Doubtless, this special feature is due 
to the fact that in this case the sixteenth-century house was fitted into 


‘Surely “ Forth, Fortane, and File thy Petters,” and oot the almost meaningless “Fill the 
Fottors” usually given. | 

' As clearly shown in fg, 6, the right jamb of the door in the east tower has been torn ont, 
and the overhanging masonry obove is canght up with rough modern umiler-planing, the scan: 
Toop shown on plan being thermby masked, 

* A. darvise (Apttaphs and Inacriptiona, vol. L p. SM) and Cramond (ap, eif., A) ape ofa 
shield “over which ls the motto: SPES MEA APS, Christ my Hope.” 
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a courtyard castle, in the other buildings round whose walls ample 
storage accommodation was available. 


Ill. Tax Evourriox of tHe Boreprna. 


Although the absolute dates of the successive alterations and additions 
are to some extent a matter of conjecture, the development of the castle 
in its main outlines is tolerably distinct. It began as o great quad- 
rangular enclosure, screened by thick and lofty walls of encernfe, and 
dating probably from the thirteenth century. This early castle was an 
ill-contrived, home-grown structure, lacking adequate flanking and 
parapet defence, and relying for its strength mainly on the great outer 
ditch and the mefe passive resisting power of its massive walls, It stands 
at the opposite or vernacular end of the scale, in the same great building 
epoch which saw the erection of such noble castles of foreign provenance 
as Dirleton, Kildrummy, and Bothwell. Along the north side of the 
enclosure there was an unvaulted range, on the west side was the kitchen, 
and along the south side at its west end was a building two storeys in 
height, with an unvaulted hall on the first floor, lit by two windows on 
either side, and having a garderobe corbelled out from the curtain at its 
west end. 

In the fifteenth century, apparently, a lofty pointed barrel vault was 
inserted in this hall, with a vaulted basement below it, containing at the 
west end a bakery, the oven of which was afterwards lined in brick. 
Towards the end of the succeeding century, when the whole castle was 
reorganised by the building of the new house to the eastward, the court- 
yard wall of the old hall was heightened, and an extra storey built above 
it, while more light was admitted to the hall itself by enlarging its 
windows towards the courtyard. 

To build the new house, the whole of the south curtain eastward from 
the west gable of the old hall, and the east curtain northward fora length 
of some 45 feet, were pulled down. Into the gap thus formed was fitted 
n lofty building, which comprised a complete house in itself, having 
vaulted living-rooms in the basement, dining- and withdrawing-rooms 
on the first floor, and ample private accommodation overhead, with two 
wheel-stairs providing easy access to all storeys. Only there are no 
kitchen, bakery, and offices, these being already elsewhere to hand. 
Through the basement of this building was carried the new entrance, 
having a guardroom on the left, built against the gable wall of the old 
hall, Flanking defence for the entrance was secured by the big tower 
built at the south-east angle, which also supplied much additional 
domestic accommodation, just at a time when, with se rh aocinl 

¥OL. LX. 
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standards, such extra space was urgently desired. This tower has its 
own stair, and was clearly designed to be in some menssure private, 
serving perhaps as the lord's own suite, like the similar tower at 
Huntly Castle, to which this sixteenth-century house at Balvenie has 
many points of resemblance. Communication with the cellarage below 
the old hall was gained by cutting down a narrow service-stair through 
ite weet gable, 

About the same time when the new house was built, the east curtain, 
for about three-quarters of its length northwards, was heightened, in 
order no doubt to give nn extra storey Of lean-to buildings agaimat its 
inner side, These buildings were designed to have a pentice roof, for 
which provision was made in the curtain; but, except for the room at 
the south end forming part of the main house, this range was probably 
never completed, and the open end of the main house was roofed in by 
4 lean-to constructed against the south wall, and subsequently raised, 
as wis also the roof on the south side. 

To the sixteenth century also must in all likelihood be ascribed the 
erection of a two-storey building, with vaulted basement, at the north-west 
corner of the courtyard, lying between the west curtain and old partition 
walls running out from the north and west curtains. As on the east side, 
so also here, when this later construction was built against the north 
curtain, the latter was heightened or rebuilt, with large windows lighting 
the first tloor within. 


[V. Tas Ovurworks. 


The castle has been enclosed by a wide diteh (see plan, fig. 7) on all 
sides except the east. On this side, where the ground descends very 
steeply towards the Fiddich, no ditch is found. Instead, a level terrace, 
about 35 feet broad, intervenes between the edge of the bank leading 
down to the river and the knoll on which the castle stands, the knoll 
rising some 10 feet above this terrace, and having its scarp about 30 feet 
out from the curtain wall. This terrace extends round the north-east 
angle of the castle, and then falls gradually away in a north-westerly 
direction, until it merges in the general slope of the eminence, upon which 
at this point an elbow of the turnpike road below has somewhat 
encroached. The terrace is clearly artificial, and suggests an ancient 
drive, approaching the castle from the north, and swinging round its east 
Hank to gain the entrance in the south front. 

Under the north-east buttress of the castle, and ata distance of about 
30 feet out from the eurtain, the huge ditch begins, and is continued 


‘See my paper in Precedings, vol. lvl pp. E-Ad, 
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round the north, west, and south sides of the enceinfe, It averages about 
40 feet in width; in places on the north front is still fully 12 feet deep, 





Fig. 7. Balvenie Castle; Plan of Precincts. 


and has been enclosed within vertical revetment walls of solid grouted 
masonry. On the south side the ditch ts considerably obscured by a 


cart-track leading to the adjoining 
farm, although its sinking is still 
very apparent, This ditch is a very 
remarkable feature of the fortress ; 
but its character is wholly medieval, 
and there is nothing about it that 
suggests a prehistoric origin. 

At the foot of the counterscarp 
or glacis slope, on the west side of 
the ditch, the mediaval bronze censer 
shown in fig. 8 was found about the 
year 18%). It measures over 6 inches 
in diameter at the mouth, and weighs 





Fig: &. Bronze Censer found at Balrvente 
Castle. 


about two pounds, On each side isa amall circular aperture for the chains 
used in suspension; around the circumference are set six groups of 
openings in a cruciform pattern, probably for air, and the rim shows 
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six indentations, apparently to fit the cover. ‘The censer is now preserved 
in the Roman Catholic church at Duiftown.' . 

It is deplorable to have to conclude this paper by observing that the 
ruins of this fine and deeply interesting cnstle are now in a shocking 
state, utterly neglected, and overgrown with young trees whose expand- 
ing roots threaten every day to bring large portions to the ground. The 
whole castle is absolutely buried in large old timber, growing close up 
againat its walls, which render it impossible to get a photograph of 
the exterior. 

[have once more to make grateful acknowledgment of my indebted- 
ness to Dr Thomas Ross, F.5.A.Scot,, Edinburgh, who has kindly allowed 
me to base my own survey on the plan prepared by his colleague, the late 
Dr Maegibbon, for their joint work on The Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland, In making my own measurements, I have again 
enjoyed the assistance of Mr Thornton L. Taylor, Aberdeen. 

‘See Proceedings, vol. xxix. pp. Se, Om the level ground in front of the costte: the 
Ordnance Surrey map, [ do not know on what aothority, marks the site of a chapel. In this 
connection it Is liberating to note that St Walloch, who died in 74, and was one of the lust 
evangelists sent out Into Northern Pictland from &t Ninian’s missionary centre at Candida Casa, 
Is recorded to have had a charch at Balvenle (sen David Camerorins, De Scoforum Fortifudine, 
161, p. 1, wrongly numbered aap. Th). Jervien (op. cif., vol. Lp. SE) says that at Balvenle wos 
a well noted for curing various diseases, For 5t Walloch, see my Origins of Christianity in 
Aberdeenshire, pp. Mel, There ia an interesting paper on him by Sir A. Mitchell, in Pre 
cendings, rol, x. Pp. OH-i Canmerarius says aleo ip. 22) that St Manire of Crathie, in Braensr, 
whose death is given In the year BA, was honoured ab Balvenle, The Ordnance Survey map 
indicates the “site of a drawbridge” east of the chapel site. 
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Monpay, 8th February 1926. 
JAMES CURLE, LL.D., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Jounx ©, GAnnoser, B.L., Solicitor, Cardowan, Stonehaven. 

Jamues Genam, Bank Agent, Northview, Westerton, by Drumchapel, 
Dombartonshire. 

Mrs Vioter M. Hoop, Midfield, Lasswade. 

Jonw S. Kay, “Thor,” Bath Road, Colnbrook, Bucks. 

Rev. T. ProirosH RANKING, M.A.. Minister of Rosehall United Free 
Church, ? Salisbury Road. 

Rorerr Martin Svrra, A.L. Arcts, (Scot,), ** Windyknowe,” Alexandra 
Avenue, Stepps, by Glasgow. 

Professor Hanonp WiLtuiam Tompson, A.M., Ph.D., of University Club, 
Albany, New York, U.5.4., Brountatield Hotel, 74 Bruntafield Place. 

Lest GRAHAME THomsoN, Architect, Inglewood, 18 Hermitage Drive, 


Mrs A. E. Nevsox, F.S.A.Seot., exhibited an ancient silver finger- 
ring (fig. 1), found in Perth in 1873, In forwarding the ring, Mrs 
Nelson sent the following note;—“The massive fifteenth- 
century silver ring (formerly in the Cook Collection, 
No, 478) has « flat shank with bevelled edges, the shoulders 
swelling to the bezel, which is a fattened oval, and has 
engraved upon it a merchant's mark within a cabled 
border. The mark is a combination of a shield, upon 
which occurs a chevron with the letters 3 TA, and above 
it the usual flag ornament. The flag, which is seen on 7 
merchants’ marks, was probably derived from the Lamb fe. !. Silver Fine 


and Flag, the badge of the wool-staplers." oan 





The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Major Brous Lispsay and Mrs Broun Lrypsay, F.S.A.S8cot. 
Bronze Spear-head of Arreton Down type (fig. 2), measuring 10] 
inches in length and 1}? inch in breadth across the base of the blade, 
with a mid-rib of lozenge section bordered on each side by five alight 
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parallel flutings, and a tang, 2] inches long, of rectangular section, 
thinning out towards the end, where there is 4 perforation . inch in 





Fig. 2 Bronze Spear-bead 
from Whitehoaugh Moss, 
Ayrshire. 


diameter; found in a drain on Whitehaugh Moss, 
Muirkirk, Ayrshire. (See Anderson's Scotland i 
Pagan Times—Bronze and Stone Ages, p. 180, fig. 185, 
and Proceedings, xxviii. p. 219.) 

Flanged Bronze Axe (fig. 3), measuring 5}; 
inches in length and 2/, inches across the cutting 
edge, which re-curves backwards at the ends. At 
the front of the Manges, which ore 1, inch broad, 
is a thickening of the axe, to act as a atop, and 
at the butt end, between the flanges, there is a 





Vig. 4. Bronze Flanged Axe from West Glenhook, 
Agrahire, 


small break in the metal, Turned up by the plough 
at West Glenbuck, Muirkirk. 

Half of a Stone Axe (cutting end), neasoring 
a), iuches by 2] inches by 1,4. inch, which has 
heen used as a hammer-stone; found on the 
south side of the read almost opposite the west 
side of the cairn neor Marchhouse, Muirkirk, 
which was described in Proceedings, vol. viii. 
Dp. chhe. 

Fragment of a large Jet Ring, measuring 2) 
inches in length, and jj inch by (2 inch in eross- 
section, from a hut-site, Muirkirk. (See subsequent 
paper by Archibald Fairbairn, F.S.A-Seot.) 


Food-vessel and rim of a Cinerary Urn, found in a cairn at Wester- 
hill, Muirkirk. (See Proceedings, vol. li. p. 24.) 
The food-vessel (fig, 5) measures 7,, inches in height, 6 inches in 
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diameter at the mouth, 6] inches at the shoulder, and 3j inches at the 


base, and is of buff-coloured ware. 


— —= == a : = = 


At the shoulder it is surrounded by 





Fiz. 4. Rim of Cinerary Urn from Westerhill, Moirkirk, 


a double moulding, the higher being 17 inch below the brim. Between 
the shoulder and the brim it is ornamented by groups of short horizontal 


lines alternating with groups 
of short vertical lines, the top 
af the lip, which is bevelled to- 
wards the interior, being decor- 
ated by short oblique lines. A 
space round the shoulder is 
covered by oblique lines, and 
the whole of the lower part is 
covered by narrow panels, sepa- 
rated by single vertical lines, 
and filled with horizontal lines. 
The groups of vertical lines on 
the upper part are formed by 
impressions of some indeter- 
minate object, but all the other 
lines have been made with a 
pointed tool, The rim of the 
Cinerary Urn (fig. 4) measures 
7 inches in diameter across the 
mouth, and is of brownish, buff- 
coloured ware, From the neck 
the rim curves out slightly, and 





Fig. 6. Food-vresse! from Westerhill, Muirkirk, 


then contracts to the lip, which is narrow, and concave on the inside. 
Round the lip are groups of alternate horizontal and vertical impres- 
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sions of a twisted cord. On the top of the lip are similar markings 
set obliquely, and on the wall they form a series of vertical zigzags. 





Loui? 1 Finches 


Pig. & Beaker-ahaped Vessel from ou Hut- 
circle at Muirkirk, Ayrshire, 


Beaker of reddish Ware (tig. 6), 
measuring 64 inches in height, 5j 
inches in diameter at the mouth, 
lj inches at the neck, 5} inches at 
the bulge, and 31 inches at the base, 
The vessel is thicker in the wall than 
the ordinary beaker, and the top of 
the rim is rounded. The neck is 
decorated with flattish oblique lines 
of impressions of a toothed stamp, 
and those are repeated, but sloping 
in the reverse direetion, on the oat- 
side of the lip. Below the bulge the 
badly of the vessel is covered with 
irregular herring-bone patterns. This 
beaker was found in a hut-cirele at 
Muirkirk, Ayrshire, and probably it 
was a domestic vessel, (See Proceeit- 
ings, vol. xIviii. p, 37%.) 

Fragments of Pottery showing 
finger-nail impressions; fragments of 


a Beaker decorated with the impressions of « toothed stamp: and Flake 
of greyish-white Flint, 2{ inches by 1,4, inch, from hut-eircles at Muirkirk. 


(2) By James S. RicHaArpson, 


FS. A.Secot. 


Lead Button (tig. 7), measuring l« inch in diameter, showing in the 
eentre a small boss, from which four twisted-cord lines ruudinte to the 


edge so as to form a eross; in 
each angle between the arms isa 
heart, and round the edge is a 
border which is now indistinct : 
on the back is a rudely formed 
loop, not centrally placed; and 
there ts an arris left, showing 
that the back flange of the mould 
must have consisted of two sec- 
tions; from the Lothians. 
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Pig. 7. Lead Botton from the Lothians. tt 


Two Iron Cannon Balls, measuring 31 inches in diameter, found close 
to the custle on the Bass; an [ron Cannon Ball, measuri uy 3 inches in 
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diameter, found on the beach below Tantallon Castle; a Stone Cannon 
Ball, measuring 2 inches in diameter, found in débris under the clilf 
on the north-east of Tantallon Castle; and two Lead Bullets, measuring 
§ inch and . inch in diameter, from Tantallon Castle. 


The following Purchases for the Musewm were announced :— 
rai 


Cinerary Urn (fig. 8), measuring 11) inches in height, 12) inches in 
diameter at the mouth, 123 inches at the bulge, and 4; ches seross 





Fig. & Cinerary Urn from Haddo House Estates, Aberdeenshire, 


the base, with an upright brim and quickly tupering lower purt, of 
drab-coloured Ware, encireled hy two raised mouldings, one wt the 
shoulder and the other 14 inch below the brim. Both the vertical 
upper pHurt and the lower part of the vessel are decorated with a 
lattice pnttern of crossed lines made by «a pointed implement, and the 
top of the rim is ornamented by oblique lines similarly formed, The 
urn was found on the Haddo House estates. 
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Dirk, with « blade measuring 12{ inches in length, and 1i inch in 
breadth, showing two diamond-shaped and one heart-shaped perforations 
in the centre, near the top. The hilt, which is plain and cylindrical 
and made of bone, has a total length of 4) inches and a diameter of 
li inch. Riveted on to the end of the tang at the top of the hilt ts 
a cross-shaped washer. The blade, which is made of part of a sword, 
benra the makers mark—a scimitar with the letter B reversed above 
it. Found in a bog at the Castle of Gight, parish of Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 


The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated :— 


(1) By Dr Greonce F. Buack, Corresponding Member. 

Gold and Silver Ornaments from Mounds of Florida, By George F. 
Kunz. Reprint from American Antiquarian, July 1887, 

Gold Ornaments from United States of Columbia. By George F. 
Kunz. Reprint from American Antiquarian, 1887. | 

Stone Implements from Trenton and Staten Island: Character and 
Sources of Materials, By J. Volney Lewis. Reprint from American 
Anthropologist (N.5.), val. xviii. No, 2. 


(2) By KRonerr Murpocnu LAwnrance, F.S.A.Seot., the Author, 
John Boyle, Bookseller and Bookbinder, Aberdeen, 
(3) By Miss C. Lowise Lonimer, 1 Bruntstield Crescent, the 
Authoress, 
Old Houses of our Parish: paper relating to the Parish of Carnbee, 
Fife. 
(i) By GEorGeE Macpona.n, CB, F.BA,, LLD., D.Litt., FS. A.Scot. 
The Mammy: a Handbook of Egyptian Funerary Archeology, By 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. Cambridge, 1925. 
(6) By THE DELEGATES OF THE CLARENDON PRESS, 


Prehistoric and Homan Wales. By KR. E. M. Wheeler, D.Litt. F.S.A., 
Director of the National Museum of Wales. Oxford. 1925, i 


(6) By THE DIRECTOR OF THE Norsk Fo.kEemvsevo. 
A Short Gaoide with Plan, Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, 1935. 
Friluftsmuseet pi Norsk Folkemuseum. Oslo, 1925. 
Wstlandsk Portrettkunst, 1675-1700, av Henrik Grevenor. Oslo, 1925, 
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(7) By Monsieur L. Lequevs, 60 Avenue du Général Moinier, Casa- 
blanca, Morocco, the Joint Author. 


L’Age de la Pierre Polie dans la Vallée de la Vesdre. By L. Lequeux 
and ©. Sladden. Brussels, 1924. 


1. 


A ROYAL GIFT TO THE HAMMERMEN OF EDINBURGH EN 1441, 
By JOHN SMITH, F.S.A.Scor. 


The number of pre-Reformation buildings left in Edinburgh is 
singularly few. Those that remain have (with one exception) been 
either partially restored or are in ruins; and it is left to one modest 
little chapel, in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, to have the unique distinc- 
tion of being, at least by its exterior, in the same condition as when it 
was originally built, now over three centuries ago, I refer to the 
Magdalen Chapel, which, if we exclude the spire, is the only religious 
edifice of pre-Reformation times practically untouched. Founded, as 
is well known, before 1544, it is not till IM7 that we are enabled 
to get mauthentic information as ‘o the purpose and intention of the 
founders, Michael Macqueen and Janet Rynd, his widow, The charter 
containing the directions and rules for the working of this pious 
and useful Institution is of great length, and is considered to be the 
last of its kind executed in Edinburgh before the Reformation. 

It is not my intention to go into any detailed account of this charter 
or description of the building, but to refer to a remarkable gift or 
mortification given to the chapel by King Charles L., nearly one hondred 
years after the founding of the Institution. According to the foundresss 
instructions, the Hammermen of Edinburgh were made patrons of the 
endowment, and it is to this fortunate circumstance that the preserva- 
tion of the building is due. Founded primarily for the service of uo 
chaplain to say masses for the souls of the pious founders and other 
relatives, it also included the maintenance of seven poor men known 
as “beidmen” The Reformation took away the necessity of the first 
part of the intention of the founders, but the Hammermen, with a 
noble and patriotic spirit, continued, as long as they remained an 
Incorporation, to carry out the wishes of Janet Rynd for the care of 
the poor with the means placed at their disposal. How earnestly they 
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succeeded in carrying out this trust is afforded by the fact that by 
40 they had increased the number of beidmen from seven to twelve, 
and it is at this date that the worthy craftsmen’s hopes ran high by the 
gift of His Majesty King Charles I]. of the sum of one hundred and 
nine pounds sterling annually (a very large sum in those days) for the 
berimen., From « careful inspection of the notes of the accounts 
of the legacies left to the chapel and beidmen from 1555 to 1636, it 
appears that the whole sum invested available for the trust only 
brought fifteen pounds sterling annually, and during that period the 
amount not so earmarked was only a little over cighty pounds sterling. 
It can be seen that, considering the poverty of the endowment, the 
Hammermen nobly carried out the pious work; and it also is evident 
that they must have contributed largely themselves, In 10 they 
were at their-wits end to carry on the charity, and we can enter into 
their feelings when’ the announcement of this regal, and to them 
magnificent, benefaction was made known. I[ quote the minute dealing 
with the matter, which is in language exceedingly quaint -—* 20th 
October [Hil There compenred Richard Maxwell and in presence 
of ye Deacons Maisters and haill craft presentit yame an gift of 
mortification fra his Majestic to yame as patrons to ye use of ye 
beidmen of ane hundret and nyne pounds sterling yearly out of ye 
Bishoprik of Dunkeld. And desyrit that they would pay ye chairges 
yairof and give ye king thanks yairfor. ‘To the quilks was answerit 
that they wald willinglie pay ve chairges. As also all in an vote give 
him heartie thanks for his pains.” This gift, the largest the foundation 
ever received, is contained in a decument, a copy of which fills up four 
folio pages of closely written manuscript. As it is too long for inser- 
tion here, a condensed account follows :— 


CHARLES R. 

Qur Sovereign Lord understanding that yair is an hospital fundit 
and situated within ye towne of Edinburgh known of old and callet 
ye Magdalene Chapel quir of ye Hammermen of Edinbh. is patrons, 
quilk was appointet and fundit for ye maintenance and supplie of 
decayed aged distrest tradesmen. And ye quilk hospital through the 
failure of ve rents yairof yair was only at the beginning seven beidmen 
to quhand yay addit five, extending to twelve persons in number. The 
half yerof of ye rentes of ye said hospital being not able to sustain. 
and having suplicated other supplies of rent, as appointed to have been 
the intention of ye foundress of ye samyn, so as it wald sustain supplies 
and mainteun yame old aged distrestet persouns as occasions sould 
present, And his majestie being willing to gratify and suplie ye samyn. 
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Therefore our said sovereign lord out of his zeal and affection he 
earries to ye Lord of God and out of his pious and most cristian 
disposition as common father patron, and defender of all pious dona- 
tions and mortifications to colleges, hospitals and schools, And for 
encouraging of all cristian disposed people to advance all godly works. 

Ordains an list of mortifieations and gift to be grantit under his 
highness great seal as divers service granted mortifyed donated and 
disponed, 

To his majestie’s leiges The present deacon and maisters of ye 
hammermen as representing ye haill body and to yair SuUCcCeSsOrs from 
tyme to tyme patrons of ye said hospital for ye suplie, use, and 
maintenance of beidmen and decayed tradesmen within ye samyn ye 
particular feus and tak duties under written payable furth of ye rents 
of ye Bishoprik of Dunkeld now vacant in his majestie’s hands and as 
his highness’s gift and disposition through ye abolition and suppression 
of Bishopsis within this realm in all tyme coming namely ye sum of 
one hundred and twerty six pounds thirteen shillings and four pennies 
annual duty be ye Marquis of Douglas his heirs and successors for his 
tounes of Boucle and Prestonmair, for ye feu duties of ye tounes and 
lands of Preston forty shillings, The sum of Twenty pounds of tak 
duties by James Earl of Murray for his toun of Graynock (probably 
Greenock}, The sum of forty six pounds of tak duties by ye Earl of 
Cambell for his touns of Aberdagie, Ye sum of eleven pounds of feu duties 
be ye laird of Gairontoll for his feu duties of ye lands of Dalpwen. 
Ye sum of ten pounds thirteen shillings four pennies by ye laird of 
Inchmartin for ye lands of Sknago, Ridell, Markle and easter Caputet, 
Ye sum of Thirteen pounds six shillings and aucht pennies of feu 
duties by Mr, Robt Nairne Advocate for lis lands of Mukarse, Ye sum 
of three score and twelve pounds of tak duties for ye Viscount of 
Stormeyth for ye touns of ye mains of Hunting tower and haill 
baronies yarof, Ye sum of Twenty five pounds six shillings and aucht 
pennies by Holbrant Oliphant of Condie for ye touns of Condie, Thirty 
eight pounds thirteen shillings and four pennies by William Oliphant 
and Dame Marjorie Graham his mother for ye tounes of Wester Kin- 
nardis, ‘T'en pounds thirteen shillings and four pennies be Holbrant 
Keir for ye tounes of nether Baleanger and Wester Kinnardis. 

Four score sixteen pounds six shillings aucht pennies by Sir. Patrick 
Douglas of Kilspindie for ye lands of Aberladhte. 

Ane liundred pounds by James Inglis for Crawmond mains with ye 
tounes yairof. Thirty six pounds eleven shillings by ye Earl of 
Haddingtoun for his lands within ye toun of Aberladie and many 
others. 
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And yairby making and constituting ye said Deacon and Maisters 
of ye Hammermen and yair successors to ye use and maintenance of 
ye said beidmen and poor of ye said Hospitall to ye said tak and feu 
duties payable furth of ye rentes of ye Bishoprik of Dunkeld in all 
time coming."—The deed goes on in the then legal fashion, and giving 
them full power to take and uplift and pursue for these rents, and 
finishes up with: “Given at Holyrud Hous ye nynteen day of October 
ye year of God 1641." 


Tt is difficult to understand what induced King Charles I. to make 
this donation, seemp that his great scheme of forming Edinburgh into 
a Bishopric, and St Giles Chureli the Cathedral of the new diocese, had 
been by the action of the inhabitants on the 23rd of July 1637 totally 
overthrown, Evidently bearing no ill-feeling for the unexpected 
tumult, King Charles, with a magnanimity that is remarkable, conveyed 
this mortification, and got it ratified by the Scots Parliament, as a 
token of his goodwill to the Hammermen of Edinburgh. One curious 
feature brought about in connection with the attempt to found Epis- 
copacy in Seotland is, that from this date, 1641, down to within recent 
years, the Hammermen of Edinburgh professed more or less Episcopalian 
views; and if may have been for the part or sympathy they showed 
during the Jenny Geddes riot that the King was influenced to make 
such a bequest. 

Be that as it may, the Hammermen entered with great zeal into 
the acquisition to the funds of their chapel, and having committed 
themselves to paying the charges of securing the rights, soon found 
that it was a dear gift to them. The scattered locations of the 
feus and of their holders made it a most difficult matter to collect 
the dues, What with warnings, hornings, and counsel to represent 
them, the eharges incurred in a year in enforcing their right was 
found to amount to the sum of one thousand four hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds three shillings (Scots), which they ordered to be 
paid out of the gift “quhen” ye same should be received. These ex- 
pectations were doomed to disappointment, for although they received 
a fair sum the first year, the whole amount did not come near the sum 
incurred, so they made the balance of the debt a bond on the foundation.. 
It had never crossed their minds that difficulties would arise in gathering 
these feu-duties, and so far as the accounts show not one-tenth of the 
annual rental was ever recerved. The Hammermen also entered into 
some extravagant schemes, such as enlarging their official collector's 
house, an operation that entailed considerable expense; and in the fulness 
of their joy they presented Sir James Carmichael, the King’s Advocate 
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(who had a great share in securing the gift for them), a perpetual right 
of presenting one beidman to the foundation. To ennble them to pay 
off the debt incurred, which, as the vears went on, was still growing, 
they made special efforts, and ut the sacrifice of several of the original 
endowments of the hospital this was accomplished. A change of collector 
was the outcome of this state of affairs, and by WMT the whole of the 
original Magdalen Chapel endowments ure so mixed up with the ordinary 
receipts of the Incorporation, that they never appear as # separate item 
again. All traces of King Charles’ gift disappear after the above- 
mentioned date, which shows the disordered state Scotland was in after 
the King's execution, and points tothe fact that the nobles and gentry 
evaded their payments. The revival of Episeopacy in 1662 by Charles I, 
next took AWEY Any little right they had, and so ended a royal gilt that 
was fraught with great possibilities. 

Although the Incorporation of Hammermen of Edinburgh were 
saddled with the effects of this debt, they never allowed the beidmen 
to suffer, as, by the trade dues and other sources of income, they rather 
increased the benefits of the charity: and although “the beidmen,” asa 
naine, disappear after 1665, yet after this they mre termed “the poor,” 
showing that the Hammermen implicitly followed ont the intention of 
the founder to the best of their abilities through all the centuries they 
survived as an Incorporation, 

Nearly half a century later the King’s gift turned up again, but in 
a different manner. Mention is made above of the gift to Sir James 
Carmichael by the Hammermen of a right to nominate « beidman in 
perpetuity to the foundation. This right granted to Sir James does 
not appear ever to have been taken advantage of, as undoubtedly that 
nobleman, who died in 1672, would clearly understand the difficulties 
that arose in connection with the mortification. However, the Hammer- 
men did not cancel the right of presentation, and it remained in abeyance 
till 1710, when the worthy old craftsmen were dismayed by the announce- 
ment of a claim by the Earl of Hyndford (who was a grandson of the 
above Sir James Carmichael) for the money which was allowed yearly 
for the maintenance of a beidman. Powerful and influential though 
that nobleman was, the Hammermen resisted the claim, and, having 
engaged Sir William Calderwood as their consulting lawyer, they had 
the satisfaction of successfully gaining their case. The original inter- 
locutor giving the judgment. is still in existence (extending in length 
as a roll to thirteen feet), and it, in substance, brings out that the 
action of Charles LL. in establishing Episcopacy in 1662, took away the 
mortification; and as the right of presentation had been given on the 
strength of the perpetuity of the mortification, its cancelling had the 
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same effect on the presentation. It is interesting to note that on the 
death of the last Earl of Hyndford, im 1817, the title became extinct, 
the property passing to the Fife branch of the family, namely, the 
Anstruthers of Anstruther and Elie, who then took the name of 
Carmichael, 


I. 


EXCAVATION OF A NUMBER OF GRAVES IN A MOUND AT ACKER- 
GILL, CAITHNESS. Ey ARTHUR J, H. EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scor., 
ASSISTANT KEEPER OF THE MuseEUM. Wioira a REPORT ON THE SKELETAL 
Remains FRoM THE Graves. By Proresson THOMAS H. BRYCE, 
M.D, FBS. F.S.AScor,. 


The number of Viking burials discovered in Scotland which have 
been recorded is not many, and in most of these, minute and precise 
details of the actual structure which covered or enclosed the interments 
are awanting, The special characteristics of the construction of any 
sepulchral monument are matters of the utmost importance, nnd 
especially so when there is an absence of relica in the graves. This 
was not understood by the older excavators, and those who have read 
Dr Joseph Anderson's description of the Viking burials found in Scot- 
land, must have observed how often it bas been remarked that the 
phenomena of the burial were not recorded. For many reasons, however, 
these early pioneers must be excused; they no doubt did their best. Even 
to-day, the temptation for some excavators to get at the interior of a 
cist or chamber to find what it contains, without paying any attention 
to structural features, often proves irresistible. In Caithness, when one 
considers that the county was held by the Vikings for a period of over 
five hundred years, it certainly does seem extraordinary that only three 
graves have been recorded—those at Castletown, Longhills, and Reay— 
whieh ean be identified as having belonged to this period of occupation. 
1 believe that not only have many Viking graves been unearthed without 
being recognised, but that there are probably others still to he brought 
to liyht. 

The Museam has now a very valuable collection of relies of the Viking 
period found in Seotland, but with many of these the information 
regarding the circumstances of their discovery is so meagre, indeed in 
some cases itis non-existent, that comparison with the graves now about 
to be described is an impossibility. 

In the parish of Wick, about a quarter of a mile north-west of Acker- 
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gill Tower, on the north side of the field in which is situated the Decoy Pond 
(0.8, Map, Sheet XX.), sre a number of long mounds, probably composed of 
hlown sand, but now mostly covered with grassy turf. The building of 
the wall which encloses the field on its northern side, und the cutting of 
the road which leads from Ackergill Tower to the golf-links, have divided 
one of these mounds nearly in half lengthwise. At the time the road 
was being formed the workmen found quantities of human bones, but 
no attempt seems to have been made then to elucidate the problem as 
to how or why the bones came there. The greater part of the mound, 
which contained certain of the graves about to be described, lies on the 
landward side of the wall, at a distance of about 100 feet from the high- 





Fig. 1. Plan of Mound uear Ackergill, Calthness, showing relative 
fusitions of Grares, 


water mark, and 20 feet above sea-level (fige. 1). It is a natural mound 
composed of sand, and measures about 400 feet in length and 70 feet in 
greatest breadth, although at one time, before it was intersected by the 
road, the breadth may have been nearly twice as much. It lies nearly 
north-west and south-east, and from its north-western end rises pently 
from ground-level until it reaches a height of 10 feet above the roadway, 
anid perhaps a foot or so less from the level of the ground in the adjacent 
field. Most of the surface is covered with a fine grassy turf, but for a 
distance of some 3”) feet from its northern extremity the turf has 
disappeared, and the wind having blown away the sand, has exposed a 
surface covered with pebbles, larger stones, small boulders, and fragments 
of Caithness slab. Here and there the upper portions of flags set on 
edge protrude above the ground in seemingly regular formation, 
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At a distance of 174 feet from the north-western extremity of the 
mound I found the head and side stones of a long cist partially exposed 
(fig. 2, No, 1), Several of the cover-stones remained, but these were lying 
in the interior, which evidently had at some time or other been disturbed, 





Fig. 2% Plans of Graves near Ackergill, Calthness, 


The cist, which lay north-west and south-east, or 38° W. of N, magnetie, 
measured nearly 6 feet in length, 1 foot 6 inches in width, and 1 foot 4 
inches indepth. It was filled with sand, and near the bottom, which was 
unpaved, were found a number of the long bones and ribs of a human 
skeleton, but no skull, So far as could be ascertained, it would appear 
that the body had been placed with the head to the north-west. 

At a distance of 17 feet in a south-easterly direction from the previous 
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cist, the upper portion of the stones of another long cist (fig. 2, No. 2) 
showed above a mass of pebbles and small stones. This cist, which 
lay west-north-west and eust-south-cast, or 34° W. of N. magnetic, 
measured 6 feet in length, | foot 7 inches in width, and 1 foot 
6 inches in depth. There were no cover-stones and the bottom was 
unpaved, Distributed throughout the sand, which nearly filled it, were 
a few long bones and vertebrme of a human skeleton, and at the north- 
west end some fragments of the skull. It was observed that the 
cist had been set within an enclosure of stones placed on their flat 





Fig. 3. View of Graves Nos, 2 3, and 4 from south-south-enst, 


surfaces so a3 to form a kerb, the space between the kerb and the cist 
having been tilled in with water-worn stones from the beach. At either 
end of the north-east side of the kerb, and at the eastern end of the 
south-west side, there was an upright stone which marked the corner. 
That on the south-east angle (fig. 3. P) measured 1 foot 11 inches in 
height, 1 foot 3 inches in breadth, and 2 inches in thickness. A number 
of the stones which had formed the sides were missing, but sufficient 
remained to show the continuity. Certain of these measured roughly 
about 1 foot 4 inches in length, about 1 foot in breadth, and from 2 to 
3 inches in thickness, 

At a distanee of 2 feet 6 inches from grave No. 2 was the kerb of 
another four-sided enclosure (fig. 2, No. 3), the north-west side of which 
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ran almost paralle! to the south-east side of the former grave. The kerb, 
which enclosed a apace of nearly 12 feet square, was constructed of stones 
placed one above another on their flat surfaces, with a regular face to 
the outside, It had a total height of 13 inches, and was about | foot 3 
inches in breadth (fig. 5, No.3). At each corner a single stone had been 
set on end, the largest of these measuring | foot 4 inches in height, 
ll inches in brendth, and 5 inches m thickness (lig. ¢, Q and K, corner 
stones on south kerb), No cist or any trace of remains was found in 
the interior of the enclosure, which was filled with a mass of pebbles and 
stones. The uppermost layer, which was about 4 inches deep, consisted 





Fig. 4. View of South Rerh of Grive No. 4, 


mostly of white quieter be pebbles, below them was a layer of ‘about 
4 inches of larger stones, and finally at the bottom, and resting on 
sand, a layer of still larger water-worn stones and boulders. One of the 
largest of these measured about 1 foot 3 inches in length and 6 inches 
in thickness. 

With the kerb of its north-west side separated only by about 5 to 7 
inches from the south-east kerb of the previous grave, another four- 
sided grave (fig. 2. No. 4) was found, two of the sides of which measured 
12 feet in length and two U1 feet. The kerb enclosing the structure, 
instead of being built as in grave No. 3, consisted entirely of upright 
slabs set on edge (fig. 4), and an average measurement of these would 
be about I foot 9 inches in height. 1 foot in breadth, and 3 inches in 
thickness. Except at the north-west, where a atone was “missing, the 
corners were each murked by an upright lag, greater in height and thick- 
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ness than those of the kerb (fig. 4, S and T, corner stones of south 
kerb). The stone at the south-west corner measured 2 feet 6 inches 
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Fig. &, Sections of Graves near Ackergill, iln No, 6 the positions of the 
skeletons are shown by the crosses.) 





in height, 10 inches in breadth, and 5 inches in thickness. There had 
also been placed in the middle of the north-east and south-west kerbs a 
larger stone, somewhat similar to the corner stones, as if to mark the 
centre. With the exception of the kerb on the south-west side, which 
was exposed, the construction was covered with turf growing on the 
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top of some 5 inches of sand. The turf and sand being removed, a 
layer composed mostly of small water-worn white quartzite pebbles 
was exposed, and at the bottom of this a number of larger stones 
intermixed with larger pebbles of quartzite. When the stones and 
pebbles were removed the presence of two cists, A and C, was disclosed 
(fig. 6, No. 4), the firat near the east side and the second near the west 
side, Another cist, B, was discovered later at a lower level while 
further excayation of the structure was being made. Cist A, which 
measured 2 feet 9 inches in length, and lay north-west and south-east, 
or 2 W. of N. magnetic, had three cover-stones, all of which were 
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SECTION Xx PLAN 
Fig. @. Section through Ciste A and BH in Grave Fig. 7. Plan of Clata A and Bin Grave No, 4, 
No. 4, Hear Ackergill. near Ackergill, 


in situ. The bottom was paved with a single slab, 1 foot 2 inches in 
breadth, and from the floor the sides slanted outwards, until the width 
at the top of the grave was 1 foot 6 inches. A peculiarity of this cist 
was its inner structure, which consisted of two thin slabs placed in the 
angle between the side stone and floor stone, and inclined tnwards until 
within G inches of each other at the top, the intervening space being 
covered over by another slab (figs. 6 and 7). Inside this protective 
arrangement—something like a cist within a cist—and laid at full 
length on the floor, was the skeleton of a young child. The body had 
been placed on its back, fully extended, with the head at the north- 
west end of the cist. Immediately below this cist was found the head 
end of another cist, B, which lay north-north-east and south-south- 
west, or 45° E. of N, magnetic. The cist, which measured 6 feet in 
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length, 1 foot 6 inches in breadth, and 1 foot in depth, had four cover- 
stones, but. was unpaved. It contained the skeleton of an adult male, 
which was found lying on its back, fully extended. The arms were 
close to the sides and the hands were placed under the buttocks, The 
skull had been moved from its natural position at the south-west end 
of the cist, and was found lying near the right side of the chest. 
Possibly the reason for this was, that when the burial of the child took 
place, which must have been some considerable time after the interment 
in Cist B, the perhaps unsuspected burial of the adult had been discovered, 
and the skull pushed forward, as the slab, which now formed the paving- 
stone of the child's cist, had formerly been one of the cover-stones for 
that of the adult. 

Cist ©, which lay north-west and south-east, or 33° W. of N. magnetic, 
measured nearly 4 feet in length, 1 foot in width, and 1 foot in depth. 
It was paved on the bottom and had four cover-stones, one of the 
kerb stones being utilised as the head stone for the north-west end. 
The cist had evidently been disturbed, as several of the cover-stones 
were displaced. Many of the bones of the skeleton were missing, and 
the skull, which was found at the north-west end, had a few bones of 
other parts of the body lying beside it. 

Altogether three burials were found in this four-sided grave, the 
primary one being undoubtedly the adult in Cist B. That of the 
ehild was evidently a secondary interment, and a considerable interval 
must have taken place between this burial and that of the adult 
in Cist B. ‘The bones of the skeleton of the adult must surely by 
that time have been denuded of flesh, as otherwise one can hardly 
imagine that the body would have been deliberately decapitated and 
the skull displaced, From its proximity to the surface the burial 
in Cist C was probably secondary also. 

The discovery and subsequent excavation of grave No. 3 (fig. 2, 
No. 5) were a little more difficult, there being mo surface indication 
that such a structure existed: but here and there, in the burrows made 
by rabbits, there could be seen portions of slabs and numbers of 
white quartzite pebbles, indications which pointed to the existence of 
another burialplace. That such was the case was detinitely ascertained 
when a part of the kerb was uncovered at a distance of about 4 feet 
from the kerb of grave No. 4. The whole structure was much larger 
than any already excavated, and in the form of its construction and 
the manner in which the burial had been made it also differed 
materially from them, Instead of being nearly square it was rectangular, 
two of the sides measuring 20 feet in length and two 15 feet 6 inches. 
The kerb was composed of slabs which measured nearly 4 feet in length, 
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1 foot 6 inches in height, and 3 to 4 inches in thickness. A number of 
these had on their long edges either one or two well-defined D-shaped 
grooves, made by the wedges or levers which had been used to quarry 
them from the living rock. As in the other graves, the corners had 
been specially marked, and for this purpose a slab similar to one 
of the kerb stones had been placed upright instead of having been 
laid on its long edge. In addition to these corner stones two kerb 
slabs had also been placed on end, in the middle of each of the long 
sides, 

Within the kerb was a wall 5 feet in thickness, the inner face of 
which formed a sub-oval chamber, lying with its long axis north- 
west and south-east, or 30° W. of N. magnetic, and measuring It) feet: 
in length and 3 feet 6 inches in greatest width, The details of the 
construction of the wall are worthy of note, as it had evidently 
been made with some care. First a layer of large stones had beon 
placed on their flat faces in the sand; above these successive lnvers 
of similar stones had then been placed in such a manner that each 
overlapped the other in a seale-like fashion. Above this was another 
lnyer of rounded water-worn stones, and covering all, a layer of from 
6 to 9 inches in depth of smooth white pebbles of quartzite, which 
varied in size from that of the egg of « pigeon to that of an ostrich, 
The layer of pebbles covered the upper surface of the wull only, and 
did not extend over the actual chamber. The inner faces of this thick 
wall which formed the sides and ends of the chamber measured 1 foot 
6G inches in height, and were composed of large stones laid prostrate 
so as to form a regulur facing (fig. 8) The actual number of courses 
was six, each of which projected a little inwards from the one below, so 
as to make the sides converge slightly. The chamber contained two 
burials, D and E, a male and female, the one separated from the other 
by a row of upright flags set on edge and | foot in height, which divided 
the chamber into two parts (fig. 5, No. 5). Each part forme a separate 
cist over which cover-stones had been placed. The cover-stones over 
D were six in number, and these still remained in situ. Those over E 
were fewer in nurmber, not enough to cover the whole interment, the 
skull in particular lying bare and unprotected helow a quantity of 
pebbles and sand, the pebbles having evidently fallen in from the top 
of the wall. It seemed on the whole as if much greater care had been 
taken in the burial D, that of the male, than in E, that of the female. 

In D the skeleton had been laid on its back, fully extended, with 
the head to the north-west, and face upwards. The floor of the cist 
in which it lay had been paved, The other skeleton E was found 
lying partly on its left side, fully extended, buat in the opposite 
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direction to D, the head being at the south-east, face downwards. 
The floor on which it lay was unpaved. 

Although it was more than probable that other graves existed in 
this part of the mound, I decided to explore that portion nearer the 
beach on the north-east side of the road, As already mentioned, the 
cutting of the roud from Ackergill Tower to the links had divided the 
mound lengthwise into two separate parts, the major portion being 
on the landward side of the wall, which enclosed the field, where 
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Fig. #. View of North Wall of Chaniter in Gmre No. OG, 


ulso were situated the four-sided graves just exeavated. The other 
and amaller portion lay on the north-east side of the road, and one 
eould see here and there large hollows from.which sand had been 
taken, a practice which has fortunately been stopped by the proprietrix. 
Mr Simon Bremner of Freswick informed me that a circular con- 
struction of 15 feet in diameter had been discovered somewhere in the 
immediate Vicinity a number of years ago. So far as he could 
recollect, the construction had «a well-lelined built kerb of no great 
height, the surface within the kerb being covered with white pebbles. 
For another record | have to thank Mr John Nicolson, our Corre- 
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sponding Member, who very kindly gave me a sketch made by himself 
of a similar construction whieh was discovered in the same locality in 
162, the diameter in this case being 16} feet, with a well-defined kerb 
which surrounded a cairn-like mass of stones 3) feet in height. As 
no attempt, however, was made to excavate cither of these conatruc- 
tions, I decided. therefore, to try if it were now possible to locate one 
or both by probing with an iron rod; but the sand was too deep and 
consolidated for any satisfactory progress to be made by this method. 
During my search I observed near the north-western extremity of the 
mound, on the north-east side of the road, a cairn-like heap covered 
with sand and partially overgrown with bent. On the top near its 
centre, a pole with a notice prohibiting the removal of sand had been 
erected, and my attention was drawn to the fact that the cairn for 
the support of the pole seemed unnecessarily large for this purpose. 
I examined the base, and found that a well-built kerb surrounded the 
whole structure. The kerb, which enclosed a space 15 feet in diameter, 
and was from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, consisted of large flat stones 
placed one above the other in regular formation, As the labour 
involved in the preparation of a structure of this nature had not 
been for the sole purpose of supporting a notice-board, I determined 
to make o further examination. This disclosed a burial chamber 
(fig, 2, No. 6) whose structural details closely resembled those in No. 5. 
Contained within the cireular kerb was a wall from about 5 feet to 
¥ feet in thickness, composed of large boulders and stones, mostly 
placed on their flat faces with fair regularity of construction, The 
inner face of this wall formed a suboval chamber which lay with 
its long axis east-north-east and west-south-west, or §5° E. of N. 
magnetic, and measured 7 feet 3 inches in greatest length and 4 feet 
in greatest width. The height of the interior wall-face was 3 feet 
+ inches, and, as in grave No, 5, the walls were composed of large 
stones laid in regular courses, the whole being slightly corbelled inwards 
(fig. 5, No. 6), The chamber itself was completely filled with sand, 
and there were no roofing slabs nor any evidence that such had ever 
existed. At about a distance of 1 foot 6 inches from the top of the 
north-west wall, a skeleton F was found lying fully extended on its 
left side with the head to the east-north-east and turned so that the 
face was downwards. Round the neck of the skeleton was a bronze 
chain (fig. 9), the ends of which were loose, and adhering to one of the 
round rings which formed the terminal links at one end was a tiny 
piece of iron, or rather iron rust, 

Near the same level another skeleton G wax found, also lying on 
its left side, but with the legs drawn up and the kneds flexed. The 
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top of the cranium lay very close to the south-east wall of the 
chamber, while the face looked towards the west. 

Between skeletons F and G, but at a very slightly lower level, was 
another skeleton H, which had been laid fully extended on its back. 
The skull was awanting, but as the position it should have occupied 
was at the point where the pole had been sunk, it was probably 
found by the workmen during digging operations and remoyed by 
them. The orientation was east-north-east and west-south-west, with 
the head towards the east-north-east. 

At floor-level another skeleton J was found lying fully extended 
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Fig. ?. Bronze Chain from Neck of Skeleton in Grave No, i i}.) 


on ite back in the centre of the chamber, the orientation bemg again 
east-north-east and west-south-west, with the head towards the east- 
north-enst. 

Near the kerb on the south-east side was quite a large nomber of 
white quartzite pebbles which had probably fallen from the sloping sides 
of the structure and remained hidden in the sand. No pebbles were 
found on the sides or top of the actual structure, but as it must have 
been fairly conspicuous with such an outer covering, these have no 
doubt been removed by passers-by who were not aware of the signifi- 
cance of the monument. The chain (fig. 9), which was the only artificial 
relic discovered, measures 15] inches in length, and ts made of bronze. 
At one end three links, which differ from the remainder in being circular 
in form instead of sub-oval, and flattened, bave evidently been for the 
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purpose of attachment to some other object, perhaps a pin or brooch. 
The pattern is similar to those of chains from Livonia, of a.p. 1000, where 
one of the popular ornaments consisted of chain festoons held at either 
end by a Viking tortoise brooch of debased type.! In Gothland, where 
chain festoons haye also. been found, but in this case suspended from a 
form of brooch of the boar's-head type, which dates from the eighth to 
the eleventh century, the pattern of the chain, so far as can be judged 
from illustrations, closely resembles that of the chain from Ackergill2 
In Antiquités du Nord, Finno-Oughrien, by J. R. Aspelin, similar chains 
from Finland are figured on pp, 331 (No. 1572) and 256 (No. 200). Dr 
Haakon Schetelig, of Bergen, has very kindly informed me that there 
is in the collection at Bergen « chain of exactly similar pattern, but 
made of iron, which was found in « grave at Hardanger? dating from 
the tenth century. 

Although T have no doubt that there are more graves in or near 
this locality which can be excavated and from which relics might be 
obtained, it can be seen from those now explored that although they 
are probably contemporaneous and the construction of each is much 
the same, two methods have been used for the disposal of the dead. 
The interments in Nos. 1 to 4 were contained within square or nearly 
Square settings of stone, in the form of a kerb, either built, or composed 
of slabs set on edge. The burials were made in cists, and the cists were 
surrounded and covered with boulders and stones, with a top layer of 
white quartzite pebbles covering all. Each cist contained a single indi- 
vidual, although in the same enclosure there might be one or more cists. 

In Nos. 5 and 6 the outer construction and shape differ. In each 
ease the inner receptacle for the burials consisted of a sub-oval stone- 
lined chamber or large built vist, in which there were two or more burials, 
but the external form of the monument might be either rectangular or 
eincular, : 

In graves Nos. 4 and 5 the white quartzite pebbles were in greater 
evidence than in the others, owing possibly to the fact that they were 
better covered with sand and turf, but I think it can be safely assumed 
that this was a common feature to all, 

Numerous instances of the association of white pebbles with graves 
and interments are known, and these range from Neolithic to modern 
times. In our own Proceedings, vol. xviii. p. 286, in 1884, Sir Arthur 
Mitchell contributed a paper on the occurrence of white pebbles in 
connection with pagan and Christian burials, and Miss Nonn Lebour . 

' British Museum Guide to Anglo-Sawon Antiquities, pl. xvii. 
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has collated and published a number of such incidents in the Transactions 
of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History anel Antiquar jerri 
Society, 3rd series, vol. ii, (13-4, pp. 121-34. The general opinion seems 
to be that such pebbles of quartzite were used in association with burials 
for ritualistic purposes or with religious significance, or, in some cases, 
for decorative effect. My own opinion regarding the white quartzite 
pebbles on the graves at Ackeryill is that they were decorative. I 
might also mention that at the present time one might search the whole 
of the beach in vain fora single specimen of a rounded pebble of white 
quartzite. 

Certain other graves, which would now appear to be analogous, were 
excavated at Keiss over sixty years ago by Mr Samuel Laing, a Fellow 
of our Society. Unfortunately, minute and precise details of the excava- 
tion are awanting, but 4 sufficient number of facts can be obtained from 
the author's account in his book on the Preiistoric Remains of Caith- 
ness, Which go to show that the graves at Keiss had certain features 
of construction which resembled those at Ackergill. At Keiss, which is 
situnted 4 miles north of Ackergill, the graves had been contained 
in a mound composed of blown sand. In the central line of the mound 
a number of cists were found at intervals of about 15 feet. The 
cists were nsunily orientated north and south or north-east and south- 
west, and above each wus a pile of stones from the beach, measuring 
from | to 5 feet in height, surmounted by o layer of from | to 5 feet 
of sand covered with turf. No mention is made of a stone. setting 
or kerb, but the piles of stones found above the ciste would seem to 
correspond with the stones found above and around the cists at Acker- 
gull. More clearly analogous, however, was the circular construction 
found in the same mound, and called by Laing the “Chief's Cist and 
Cairn.”' It consisted of a circular structure IS feet in diameter, with 
i kerb 24 feet in height and from 9 inches to 1 foot in thickness, which 
enclosed a cairn of stones. Towards the centre of the structure the 
stones had been built with some care, and these when removed disclosed 
a cist 6 feet 7 inches in length, An iUlustration shows the cist to have 
been constructed of flat slabs set on edge and roofed over with large 
flat stones. So Laing has described it, and, except for the difference in 
the structure of the cist, the other details would seem to fit the circular 
grave at Ackergill, even to the diametrical measurement. 

Skeletal remains were found in each of the graves, und certain relics, 
said to have been stone weapons, but these Ulustrated by Latng in his 
book can hardly be accepted os such. 

At Watenan, § miles south of Wick, a number of ae and «a 


' Prehistoric Remains of Coithifees, p, 14. 
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supposed hut-circle were excavated previous to 1865.) No record was 
made of their contents, but a consideration of certain features which 
they had in common with the graves at Keiss and Ackergill suggest 
that they were analogous. The dinmeter of the supposed hut-circle 
was 15 feet. [t presented the appearance of a small ecatrn 3 feet in 
height, the stones being laid flat and sloping outwards. Part of an 
inner wall was found, at the end of which lay the remains of a skeleton 
on a flat stone. The construction was believed then to have been a small 
cairn, and althongh the plan of the now dilapidated structure would 
suggest that it may have been a hut-circle or a beehive dwelling, I am 
inclined to think that this structure was similar to the circular grave 
at Ackergill and to the “Chief's Cist and Cairn" excavated at Keiss by 
Laing. About 28 feet weat of the circular structure were four cists, two 
being orientated north and south, one north-north-east and south-south- 
west, and one east and west, Here and there between them protruded 
thin slabs which had been set on end, and beside two of the cists were 
a number of small stones which appeared ag if they had formed stony 
mounds on top. These details are interesting, and, taking the whole in 
conjunction, it is possible that we may have had here another series of 
burials similar to those at Keiss and Ackergill. 

In comparing the graves at Ackergill with a number of burials elae- 
where in Scotland, in which either the grave or the burial were enclosed 
within a stone setting, and which, by the character of the graye-gouds 
found with the interment, has definitely been proved to belong to the 
Viking period, I can mention only a few in which the tomb was stated 
to be within a setting of Nags raised on edge. The most complete record 
is that of the boat grave at Kiloran Bay, Colonsay? Dr Anderson 
assigns the date of the first half of the ninth century to this grave, but 
Dr Schetelig inclines to the opinion that the beginning of the tenth 
century is more likely. From a plan prepared by Messrs M‘Neill and 
Galloway, the orientation of this grave would appear to be east and 
west, and, from the position of the sword, the head towards the east. 
In Orkney, on the Island of Westray, in the Bay of Pierowall,? a 
cemetery of Viking praves was discovered, in whieh it seemed that 
each interment had been placed on the original surface of the ground, 
surrounded by roughly made enclosures of stones and covered by a 
mound of varying dimensions. The orientation of the skeletons was 
usnally north and south. Another record, also unsatisfactory for the 
purpose of comparison of structure, because precise details of the 

' Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments and Constructions in Scotland, 
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nature of the enclosure have not been recorded, is that from Ballinaby, 
in the Island of Islay, where two graves were found in the sandy 
links. Here two skeletons were unearthed a little apart, their heads 
towards the east, with a line of stones on edge which formed an 
enclosure round each. In this grave a number of relics were discovered 
which belonged to the last period of paganism in Norway, that is 
from about the beginning of the eighth to the close of the tenth 
century. Also in a burial mound at Eigg? which contained grave- 
goods of the usual Viking character, traces of an interment were 
found together with the relics, within an enclosure roughly formed of 
stones in the centre of the mound. A ground plan shows this 
enclosure to have been rectangular in shape. Dr Haakon Sehetelig in 
his monograph on The Western Graves of the Karly fron Age, and in 
that part which contains a summary of the obsequial ceremony of the 
Viking Age, has observed that the practice of surrounding the precinct 
of the grave by a square setting of raised flagstones is one which is 
peculiarly Scottish." 

-J3 To turn to other countries for comparison, there are in Norway a 
great number of cist graves dating from the fourth to the sixth century 
not unlike graves Nos. 5 and 6 at Ackergill: but these Norwegian 
graves of the Early Iron Age are always covered by mounds of con- 
siderable dimensions, sare neyer within square atone settings, and 
generally contain a goodly number of relics, In graves of the Viking 
time burials in stone cists are rare, but a setting of stones in the 
form of an enclosure round the graves is common. In Sweden? in 
the Baltic Islands” and in certain of the Baltic provinces af Russin, 
such as Livonia," there are numerous mound graves or cairn-like 
structures whieh vary in size, their height above the natural surface 
of the ground usually rendering them conspicuous landmarks. Many 
are circular or oval, and enclosed by a circle of stones, others are tri- 
angular in shape, and others, again, quadrangular, within a setting of 
stones, and having’ a larger stone ut each corner. In the case of an 
inhumed burial, the skeleton is often found buried in the soil a foot 
or so below the natural level, without any enclosing cist or chamber, 
the stones and earth forming the mound being heaped on top, The 
outer construction of these mound graves does therefore resemble 
to a certatn extent the graves at Ackergill, but at Ackergill the 
rraves—Nos, 1 to 4 at least, and I think No. 6 also— have been 


' Proceedings, vol, xiv. p, Sl. * fbid., vol. sil, p. 5. 
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constructed originally below or near surface level. In preparation the 
flat surface of the mound has been cut down to a depth of several 
feet so as to form a shallow pit either four-sided or circular; the walls 
of this pit would then be lined with flags set on edge or stones placed 
on their int faces one above another, the interior afterwards being filled 
in with stones which covered the cists, or the stone filling arranged so 
as to form «a chamber in which one or more burials could be placed. 
After a burial, therefore, the only surface indication would be either 
a square, Oblong. or circular mass of pebbles or stones, whieh) after 
a lapse of time might be covered with sand and overgrown with turf, 
so that all traces wonld be lost. In the Island of Bornholm! such 
inhumed burials have been known from the Early Iron Age and 
from Viking times, many of the graves having been found on level 
ground within « square of stones placed on end. In Gothland? 
the preponderating majority of Early [ron Age burials are those of 
inhumation closely resembling in their construction those at Bornholm, 
Complete stone cists, the walls of which have been constructed of 
upstanding flags, are found below surface level sank in the soil with 
a stone placing or setting above them, These generally oceur in very 
small.and low mounds. In the larger mounds another method of 
bnilding cists has been used. These mounds consist chielly of stone 
alone, with un outer covering of smaller round stones, the larger 
stones which form a drystone wall being placed in a kind of senle- 
like formation.” The interior face of this wall is lined with prostrate 
Hags laid regularly one above another, and these form the wall of the 
vist or chamber. This latter method is very similar to that employed 
in the construction of graves Nos, 5 and 6 at Ackergill, even to the 
seale-like placing of the large stones in grave No, 5 and the outer 
eovering of small round stones over all. 

On the whole, the graves at Ackergill show a closer resemblance to 
the Bornholm and Gothland type of various periods of the Early Lron 
Ape than to those of the migration period or of later date in Norway. 
In contradistinetion to these graves, however, in which a large number 
of relics were usually found, there is.a paucity of relics in the Ackergill 
graves which would suggest a condition of life not far removed from 
absolute poverty, or a studied departure from the usual custom 
of pagan burial with grave-goods owing perhaps to the influence of 
Christianity. * 

Tt would, however, be out of the question to attempt to date the 
Ackergill graves solely because of a similarity of structure to yraves 
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of an earlier period of the Early Iron Age in other countries, and we 
must therefore take into consideration the few graves of the Viking 
period in Seotland which have been found either at surface level or 
in low mounds, and in which the interment and relics have been 
enclosed within a setting of flags raised on edge. These graves have 
been dlated from the eighth to the tenth centuries, and have usually 
contiined a fair number of relics. The absence of relics in the Ackergill 
graves is certainly disconcerting, as even in Iceland, where many of the 
graves are orientated east and west with the head to the west, in the 
usual manner of early Christian burial, quite a large number of relics 
have been found in them. The period during which that country was 
peopled by Norwegian emigrants extended from the end of the ninth 
century to A.D. 930, and the graves of this period are mostly near 
surface level or constructed under quite low and level mounds of stones.’ 
Specilic mention is made of five graves at Kalfborgara? which were 
surrounded by walls of loose stones and covered with gravel and 
stones. IT have, however, been unable to obtain exact details of the 
construction of these graves, so that an accurate comparison is there- 
fore not possible, I must mention, however, that Dr Haakon Schetelig 
is of the opinion that the boat graye at Kiloran Bay, Colonsay, comes 
quite near to the Icelandie type in form and period. Fortunately, 
the bronze chain found in grave No. 6, the date of which would appear 
to be about the tenth century, does help to a certain extent in fixing 
the date of the Ackergill graves; but from the discovery of one relic 
only, and that possibly incomplete, it would be preferable meantime 
to make no hard and fast statement until further excavations have 
been made, So far, | do not know of any graves in Scotland contained 
within either four kerbs of raised flags, or cireular or quadrangular 
borders of ortholithie building, but 1 have assumed that the graves 
at Ackergill are contemporary, although between one and the other 
certain details of their outward shape and construction may vary 
slightly. The Norse pagan custom of burial with the head in a northerly 
direction has certainly been followed, except in two cases, where the 
head of the skeleton was to the south. 

Another factor which may be of assistance in the determination 
of the period of the Ackergill graves is the question of multiple 
interments in single graves, and for this purpose it will be necessary 
to consider graves Nos. 5 and 6 only, as, for reasona I have already 
given, grave No. 4 may be omitted. 

In the Early Iron Age of Norway double interments are not known 
before the fourth century, and they are also very rare during the 
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centuries preceding the Viking Age, Although forming but a relatively 
small proportion of all the graves recorded, they must be regarded 
as a fenture of Norwegian burial customs of the last part of the 
pagan time. In grave No. 5, where there was a double interment, a 
male and female, the dating of the grave to a period between the 
eighth and tenth centuries is probably correct, although there is no 
evidence that the burials were simultaneous, 

In grave No. 6 one cannot say whether the four interments have been 
successive or simultaneous,’ It might have been possible to draw some 
conclusion if grave-goods had been present, but, unlike the graves of 
the Viking period of Norway and of Scandinavin generally, where relics 
have been found in goodly numbers in association with the interment 
whether inhumed or cremated, the Ackergill graves are singularly 
wanting in this respect, 

Other instances of double burials in cists have already been recorded 
in our Proceedings, and in one of these found in a valley between the 
Bays of Scapa and Kirkwall in Orkney, in the parish of Newbigging, 
the cists were discovered in what was stated to be a bow|]-shaped 
barrow composed of elay. The cists, arranged in tiers, two above and 
one below, were found under n heap of stones in the centre. The 
upper two were empty, but the lower contained two skeletons in a 
flexed position, one with its head at the east end of the cist and the 
other with its head at the west end. No relics were found, but heside 
one of the skeletons was a small heap of ashes intermingled with 
calcined bones. 

Two cists superimposed were found at Crantit,? near Kirkwall, and 
here also, as in the burial just described, the upper cist was empty, 
but the lower contained the skeleton of a young person together with 
some cremated bones. The orientation of the cists was vost and west, 
and an implement of deer-horn was found in association with the 
interment. 

In another group of cists at Isbister,’ in the parish of Rendall, 
Orkney, one cist contained two skeletons, so similar in their placing 
to those found at Newbigging that it is stated the enme plan would do 
for both. No relics were found in this grave, and the orientation has 
not been given. I have mentioned these instances of double burial in 
cists more as a matter of interest than in any attempt to institute a 
. © In a footnote on p. 16 of De Griber der Liven, tt is stated that Pallas’ found grave* 
cnclieures made of stones without a superimposed hillock fn Eastern Siberian on the river 
Atjkan. In some graves the space enclosed by the nhones, A at thom in Ascheraden, io divided 
hy other stone rows into two or three chambers. In these graves, Oheerves Pallas, several 
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comparison; but again the absence of grave-goods is a singular feature 
in burials which presumably were those of a pagan people. 

Near the head end of the cist whieh I have called grave No. 1, there 
was found, lying on the surface, part of a sculptured alab of clay slate 
(fig. 10), which measured 12) inches in height, 164 inches in width, and 
1j inch in thickness. On one face there had been picked out, not 
chiselled, a horizontal rectangular figure or symbol, which measured 
If inches by 7] inches. Below this rectangular figure there is a short 
section of a curved line, showing 
that there had been at least one 
other figure on the stone. I am 
indebted to Mrs Duff-Dunbar for 
the information that the symbol 
atone” fig. 25, on p. 28 of the Aarly 
Christian Monuments af Scotland, 
now preserved in the Museum and 
labelled as having come from Keiss 
Links, originally came from the 
northern end of that part of the 
mound which contained the four- 
sided graves, where it had formerly 
stood upright until its removal het Sve id intzns Rien snex/dndansin 
(fig. 1), This slab, which is of clay- eee Gis oe 
slate, has on one face a rectangu- 
lar symbol, part of the fish symbol, and an Ogham inscription. I do not 
suggest that either of these symbol stones was nssociated with the 
graves contained in the mound, but their proximity to them must be 
noted, as future excavations may revenl a reason. 

The graves at Ackergill have yielded features new to Scottish 
archwology, and | have therefore been under the necessity of making 
numerous inquiries regarding them beth at home and abroad, and to 
those who have so courteously replied | herewith tender my best thanks, 
The Society are much indebted te Mra Dutf-Dunbar, FS.A.Scot., of 
Ackergill, who very kindly gave permission to cirry out the excava- 
tions, and who very generously presented the relics found to the National 
Museum of Antiquities, 
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REPORT ON THE BONES FROM THE GRAVES. By Professor 
Teoomas H.: Braver, M.D, F.BS., F.S.ASeot. 


The following is a brief notice of the main features of the skeletons 
recovered by Mr Edwarda from the graves at Ackergill. A detailed 
analysis of the characters of the skulls and long bones will not be sub- 
mitted in this report. The value of such an analysis would be so much 
enhanced were the number of individual skeletons greater, that a full 
Ereatment of the material has been postponed in the hope that when 
further explorations have been carried out the report can be made miore 
comprehensive. The bones were a good deal mixed and much broken, 
but reconstruction was possible in most cases, and satisfactory data have 
been obtained regarding the sex, age, stature, and head form of the 
individuals who were buried at this site, The skeletons are classified 
neccording to the legends on the labels which accompanied them. 


A, Four-sided Graves, Nos, 4 and 5. 


(i) Grave No, 4, Cist A and Skeleton A.—This contained the skeleton 
of a young infant of 16 to 20 months old. 

(it) Grave No, 4, Cist B and Skeleton B, yielded the skeleton of a 
male of rather delicate build, of middle age, aod 5 feet 44 inches to 
5 feet 4 inches in stature, The skull isa small one, and might belong 
to either n man or a woman. The determination of the 4ex is hased on 
the characters of the pelvis. The antero-posterior diameter of the skull 
measures 150 mm., the transverse 136 mm., and the vertical 132, yielding 
a cranial index of 745 and a height index of 723. The teeth are porfect, 
but the crowns are worn flat, The face is high and narrow and the nose 
18 particularly narrow—the nasal index falling to 386. The nasal bones 
are specially long, and project forwards, The bridge of the nose is 
narrow and slightly concave. The notch at the root of the nose does not 
correspond to the nasion (middle point of the fronto-nasal suture), but 
lies below this. 

(ili) Grave No. 4, Cist C and Skeleton C.—The skull is the only part 
of the skeleton preserved in this case. It is that of a child about 8 years 
of age. 

(iv) Grave No. 5, Skeleton D.—The skeleton js defective, only a few of 
the hones bets represented, The left thigh locanye shows iM well-united 
fracture. The position is good and there is not much deformity. The 
stature calculated from the tight thigh and shin bones is 5 feet 5:34 
inches, 

The skull, labelled grave No, 5, Cist D, seems quite conformable with 
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the long bones described above, It is a well-formed male skull, show- 
ing the same general features as the skull from grave No. 4, Cist B. It 
is, however, longer and larger, The maximum length is 19% mm,, the 
maximum breadth 141 mm., and the basi-bregmatic height (35 mm, 
yielding a cranial index of 71 and a height index of 688, The 
characters of the face closely resemble those of the skull from grave 
No, 4, Cist B, There is the same high narrow face and narrow nose. 
The nasal bones project forwards, and show the same comenvity at 
the root of the nose as in the other skull, 'The teeth are all in place and 
show no caries, but are considerably worn. 

(v) Grave No. 5, Skeleton E.—This is the skeleton of an elderly 
female. The bones of trunk and limbs have not been preserved. The 
base of the skull has gone, as well as the face. The skull is a fairly 
capacious one, measuring 179 mm. in the long axis and 135 mim. in its 
maximum transverse diameter, giving a cranial index of 7'4, 


B. Cirenlar Grave, No, fi: 


Skeleton F.—The bones are those of an adolesvent female a little 
over 20 years of age. and 4 feet 11 inches to 4 feet in stature. The 
seven cervical and the first dorsal vertebra of this skeleton are 
all intact, and the lower cervical and first dorsal show Hreen stains, 
from contact with the bronze chain, ‘The skull is very thin-walled and 
delicate. It measures 180 mm. in length, 136 mm. in maximum breadth, 
and 133 mim. in busi-bregmatic height. These figures give a cranial index 
of 72°5 and a height index of 730. 

Skeleton G is the skeleton of a well-leveloped man of middle figre, 
and 5 feet 5) inches to 5 feet 6 inches in stature. The skull is long 
(195 mm.) and narrow (189 mm.), with sagittal ridging and flat sides, 
The forehead is rather low and flat, and the supra-orbital ridges are 
prominent. Unfortunately, the nasal part of the face is broken away, 
The jaws have been preserved and the teeth are all in place. They 
show a considerable degree of wear of the crowns, but not a trace of 
caries. The length-breadth index is 71-2, the length-height index 73°. 

Skeleton H-—No skull was found with this skeleton. The bones are 
those of a young person of about 15 years of age, but whether boy or 
girl it is not possible to determine in the absence of the pelvie bones: 

Skeleton J is the skeleton of a man advanced in life. The long bones, 
pelvic bones, and vertebrae show manifest signs of rheumatoid arthritis, 
The upper jaw is quite toothless and the sockets have been absorbed ; 
only one tooth remains in the lower jaw. The measurements of the long 
bones yield 4 stature of about 5 feet 5 inches. The skull is massive and 
thick-walled. It ineasures 188 mm. in length, 139 mm. in maximum 
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breadth, and 134 mm. in basi-bregmatic height, giving a cranial index of 
739 and a height index of 712. The face is relatively low and the nasal 
aperture is relatively wide, the index being as high as nearly 41. The 
broad nose of this skull contrasts with the high and very narrow noses 
of the other skulls of the collection. Another feature of the skulls 
already noted, namely, the length and forward projection of the nasal 
bones, is absent in this specimen, . 


This group of interments presents some interesting features. Four 
of the individuals were men, two were women, two were children under 
15 years of age, and one was an infant of 16 to 230:months. The stature of 
the adult males averages approximately 5 feet 5 inches, while the young 
woman did not exceed 5 feet in height. They therefore belonged toa tribe 
or race of relatively low stature. The skull form is remarkably uniform, 
the average index of the six skulls being 73%, All belong to the dolicho- 
cephalic class, and the indices all fall below the avernge index of 
the present inhabitants of Caithness. The narrowness of the nose and 
the forward projection of the nasal bones below a rather prominent 
giabella strike the observer; but in one instance the nose js relatively 
broad and the nasal aperture is much more open, The teeth are extra- 
ordinarily well preserved, are entirely free of any trace of caries, or of 
the results of periostitis in the alveoli, They are, however, in all the 
adult specimens worn down until the crowns are flat and cuspless, The 
features of the skulls do not justify any very dogmatic Opinion regarding 
the race represented by these people, The general characters are much 
the same as are to be observed in Scotland at the present time, but the 
average cranial index of this small sample stands at a considerably lower 
level than that of the general population of modern Scotland. The low 
stature is not consistent with the idea of a pure Nordic people, but taken 
along with certain characters of the skull, especially of the nose, is quite 
consistent with the conclusion that we have to do with a mixed poptula- 
tion including Mediterranean and Norilic elements, such as occupied the 
north of Scotland and the Hebrides in Viking times, : 
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TT. 
DOMESTIC CANDLESTICKS FROM THE FOURTEENTH TO THE END 


OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By ALEXANDER 0. CURLE, 
F.S, A.Scor, 


Of all household relics of a bygone age, the candlestick has perhaps 
received the least attention from the connoisseur, As antique brass 
candlesticks are desirable objects of decoration, they attract the 
attention of the collector, but as they are also somewhat incon- 
venient objects of which to form a collection, few enthusiasts have 
amnssed a sufficient number to provide them with material for research. 
Consequently, the literature dealing with the subject is of smal! extent. 
The Dictionary of English Furniture, vol. ii, by Percy Macquoid and 
Ralph Edwards, has an article containing much interesting Information 
on candles and candlesticks, while Lys og Lysstet ¢ Norske Kirker ony 
fijem, by Fredrik B. Wallem, is a more exhaustive treatise published 
by the Norsk Folkemuseum. 

The sources of information for the following notes are, besides literary 
matter, (1) collections in certain museums, notably the Victoria and Albert, 
and the Guildhall Museums in London, the Musée Cluny in Paris, 
and the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam: (2) the study of paintings and 
engravings by old masters representing interiors or still-life groups; 
(3) a card-index, compiled over a number of years, of illustrated 
advertisements of dated hall-marked silver eandlesticks; and lastly, a 
collection of specimens picked up in the course of travel here and 
abroad. 

The Romans used candlesticks, and at a more remote period so also 
did the Egyptians! while candles are of frequent mention in Jewish 
literature; but with the ancient history of the subject I do not intend 
to deal. I have taken a5 my starting-point the fourteenth century, for 
in that century the socket candlestick seems first to make its appear- 
ance im Europe for domestic use in the form from which we can trace 
its subsequent development, 

Throughout our period candlesticks were made of various materials— 
silver, copper, bronze, brass, iron, pewter, wood, earthenware, enamel, and 
glass; but as the materials principally employed have been silver, and 
alloys of copper, such as brass and bronze, I shall confine myself to 
candlesticks in these materials, with a casual reference to some possibly 
of wood. 


* Evans, The Palace of Minoa, val, |. p, 578. 
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In the early centuries of our period silver domestic candlesticks 
cannot have been plentiful, and none have probably come down to 
our time of earlier date than the seventeenth century. From refer- 
ences, however, in accounts of Royal households, etce.. we know that 
they did exist. From the fourteenth century to the end of the 
seventeenth the material most generally employed was brass in one 
form or another, and thus during that period the brass candle- 
atick developed with an individuality of its own; but when with an 
increase of wealth silver came more into vogue towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, from that time onwards the silver candlestick 
took the lead in fashion, and the brass candlestick in great measure 
wis merely a copy in base metal of its richer prototype. During the 
eighteenth century some forms of candlesticks peculiar to brass still 
appeared, and later on developed into the somewhat graceless styles of 
the nineteenth century. 

It is quite usual to hear vaguely described as brass, latten, gun- 
metal, and bell-metal, according to the colour of the metal, the actual 
material of which brass candlesticks are made, For this differentia- 
tion there is, however, no real justification. Brass consists of copper 
two parts, and zine one part, for fine brass, and varies to copper eight 
parts, zinc two parts, for tough brass, As zine was not known as a 
metal until the beginning of the sixteenth century, early brass was 
produced by melting copper in contact with a zine ore called ealamine. 
A close serutiny of the surface of early candlesticks will show that they 
are vesicular to a considerable degree—a result probably of the high 
percentage of copper in the body, as copper when melted absorbs large 
quantities of gases, with the result that when the metal cools these 
gases are released and a very spongy casting is produced, In early 
times both bells and cannon were made of eopper and tin—that is to 
suy, bronze; so the terms bell-metal and gun-metal as applied to brass 
candlesticks are probably quite erroneous. Latten, which was chiefly 
employed for sepulehral brasses, was simply brass formed in the usual 
manner in vogue at the time, that is to say from copper in contact 
with calamine. 

As the form and certain features of the candlestick are intimately 
related to the nature of the candle, it is necessary to furnish a little 
information about candles, In the early period, in which our survey 
commences, candles were being made of one of two materials, wax or 
tallow; the former either vegetable or animal wax. and the latter the 
fat reserved for the purpose in domestic kitchens. From the manner 
of their manufacture both might be “dips"—that is to aay, a wick 
formed from the pith of a rush, and later on from a strip of rag 
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dipped repeatedly into a vat of melted material until the resultant 
coating had attained the requisite thickness; but in the case of wax 
the candle might also be produced by softening a lump of the material 
by heat until it was sufficiently plastic, and then applying it to the 
wick and rolling it into shape.! Wax being of harder consistency 
produced the best candles, but such candles being expensive, they were 
probably confined in use to churches and to the houses of the wealthy, 
Owing to their firmness they would be better adapted for fixing on a 
pricket than the softer tallow candles, 

In the fifteenth century the principal market for wax candles. was 
Venice, and to this connection with that great centre of Eastern trade 
was probably due at an early date the introduction of an Eastern type 
of eandlestick of which I shall have something to say later on. 
Moulded candles of tallow, as wax did not lend itself to moulding, were 
introduced, it is said, in the fifteenth century by the Sieur de Bries of 
Paris, but it is believed that they did not come much into vogue till 
two centuries later, To almost modern times belongs, however, the 
most important development in the manufacture of the candle, the 
plaiting of the wick. Plaited wicks were introduced by Cambacérés in 
1820, his object being to do away with the necessity of snuffing, 
Through the twisting of the plaited wick, the protruding end as it 
burns is kept just outside the flame and consequently is consumed to 
ash by the surrounding air. Previous to this improvement, simple 
twisted cotton wicks had been used for candles of all sorts, 

It is generally admitted that the earliest candlesticks with u socket 
for the candle date in Burope from the fourteenth century: though 
occasional examples usually in the form of an animal bearing 4 socket 
on its back, the reputed product of Dinant in Belgium, may possibly 
date from the previous century. 

Hoards of candlesticks must be of very rare occurrence, and of records 
of such [ have discovered only two. One of these, found at Yebléron, 
France, in 1844, consisted of three candlesticks and a prick spur. Two 
of the candlesticks were of types which | would assign to the fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century, while the third was in the form of an animal, 
probably intended for a deer, carrying a socket on its back. Each of 
the two first-mentioned candlesticks represented a separate type. In 
the one case (Type I.), from the centre of a base on a tripod rose a 
plain circular stem bearing the socket at the top; in the other case 
(Type IL), from the centre of a base in the nature of an inverted cup, 
or of a trumpet mouth, surmounted by «a wax-pan, rose a stem 


' Alder Wright, Oifs, Fata, Waxes, efc.. and their Manufactured Products, pp. 234, 
® Cochet, La Seine Jnferioure, p. 27. 
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with a lenticular knop in the centre and a socket at the top. The 
first type is represented by fig. 1, No, 3, the second approximately by 
fig. 1, No. 5. 

Let us consider Type I. In the Guildhall Museum in the city of 
London! there is a pricket candlestick formed of three rods or thin bars 
of iron welded together in such a way as to form a tapered end rising 
from a tripod (fig. 1, No, 1). Such a candlestick, as it is of the simplest 
form, was probably that most commonly in use in the thirteenth 
and preceding centuries, What brought about the production of a 
candlestick with a socket is not apparent, but one may assume 
that the reason had some connection with the manufacture of tallow 
candles, A candlestick (fig. 1, No. 2) in the Musée Cluny, Paris, 
shows very clearly the first step in development. The tripod base 
is still maintained, the stem is atill tapered upwards, while the 
socket with its open sides appears as an obvious addition to on 
pricket. This candlestick is attributed to the fifteenth century, 
but I incline to assign it to the previous century, The next step in 
evolution is represented by fig. 1, No. 3, a candlestick in the National 
Museum of Antiquities and found in Wigtownshire. The three feet 
derived from the pricket still remain, but now project from a wide 
dise which forms the base. The stem is devoid of knop or moulding, 
as indicating the pricket origin, and the socket is stil] open at the 
sides, such openings being obviously necessary for the removal of the 
end of « tallow candle, which would adhere readily to the rough cast sides 
of the socket. In the course of our survey we shall find that there is 
a chronological development in these perforations continuing until their 
final superseesion by another method of effecting the purpose which 
they served. A candlestick, said to be of bronze, presenting a slight 
variation but obviously of the type and period, was found with two 
others in a cauldron at Loges, Normandy! This candlestick only differs 
from the last-mentioned example in having a larger straight-sided socket 
and with a correspondingly larger aperture, The basal features and the 
stem are the same. Characteristic of nearly all the candlesticks of this 
type and period are short arms projecting from either side uf the 
socket, sometimes notched at the ends, as in the example illustrated. 
In the case of a specimen in the Musée Cluny, the arms project from the 
stem helow the socket, A candlestick of the type in the Guildhall 
Museum (fig. 1, No.4) lacks the arms, but has a socket with a consider- 
able expansion towards the mouth. One can only conjecture as to the 
use of these arms, which are confined to this type, I do not think they 
were for hanging snuffers from; I have seen none of these objects of 

' Catalogue, part Izxv. No. & *Cochet, La Seine Inferieure, p. 207, 
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this period, and I hazard the suggestion that, owing to the primitive 
and inefficient methods of lighting, it was customary to have the candle- 
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Fig. |. Candlesticks of the Ith, 1th, and lth Centuries. 


sticks suspended in forks projecting from the walls, so that they could be 
easily curried from place to place as required, and yet serve their 
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purpose in the general illumination. ‘To some extent torch-holders that 
project from the walls of Italinn palaces supply an analogy. 

In the Musée des Antiqunires at Caen in Normandy is another example 
of the type, which is interesting as showing a slight diversion from the 
simple forms already dealt with. The difference consists in the stem 
being hexagonal and being divided in the centre hy a hexagonal knop. 
This central knop is a step in the direction of the moulded stems 
which eventually develop into complex baluster forms, 

Candlesticks of metal were not easily destroyed by rough usage, and 
many examples must have survived from one period to another: yet, 
in view of this fact, it is significant that thus far | have not found a 
single representation of a candlestick of the foregoing type in any 
picture of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. And in this respect it may 
not be out of place hereto state that in pictures by Renaissance artists 
from the middle of the fifteenth century onwards, and in those’of the 
Dutch School of the seventeenth century, representations of candlesticks 
are by no means ancommon, It has been stated, and frequently repeated, 
that though the socket candlestick was introduced for domestic use 
in the fourteenth century, it did not become common for another two 
hundred years. This statement is not borne out by the evidence, for 
in almost every case the candlestick represented in a domestic interior 
from the middle of the fifteenth century onwards is of the socket 
variety. A number of these representations are illustrated throughout 
the text and are referred to hereafter. 

From the candlestick with the discoid base resting on three feet 
was derived, I suggest, the candlestick with a flat base and no feet, such 
us is shown in fig. 2, No. 2. This is a late fifteenth-century form, and 
in contrast with the earlier examples it will be noticed that the stem 
has a series of alternating lenticular and vase-shnaped mouldings, and 
that the aperture in the socket is no longer vertical and extending 
almost the depth of the socket itself, but is an oblong horizental ent 
in the lower part of the socket. A further development is revealed by 
such a candlestick as is represented by fiz. 2, No.5, from Au vergne, which, 
though showing a similar base and socket to that last mentioned, differs 
in having a baluater stem. If a comparison is made between this stem 
and that of # candlestick in the National Museum of Antiquities (fig, 2, 
No, 9), which is said to lave come from St Magnus Cathedral, Orkney, 
it will be observed that in design the stems are practically identical, 
indicating that they belong to the same period, One distinction hetween 
them is, however, noteworthy—namely, that whereas in the Auvergne 
candlestick there is a horizontal oblong perforation near the base of 
the socket to facilitate the extraction of the candle-end, in the Orkney 
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Fie. 2." Candlesticks of the oth, 10th, and [7th Centuries. 


' Nod. 4-8, the property of Mr James Curle, LID. were obtained In Auvergne, France. 
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example the perforation consists of a small round hole on opposite 
sides uot above ~ inch in diameter. This circular perforation rarely, 
if ever, appears alone in fifteenth-century candlesticks, It is almost 
universal, however, in those of the seventeenth century, We will 
therefore be justified in attributing both these candlesticks to the 
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sixteenth century. For the same reason Nos, 7 and & of fig. 2. also 
from Auvergne, may likewise be given a similar attribution. The 
simplicity of the stem of No. 8, and the character of that of No. 7 
in its resemblance to the late fifteenth-century form noted above 
(fig. 2, No, 2), suggest that their date, however, is early in the century. 

Let ns now turn to a consideration of Type II, that with the 
trumpet-mouth base. 
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As early as the thirteenth century, we know from dated examples 
which have survived, that there was in vogue in Persia a form of 
candlestick fashioned in bronze, usually encrusted with silver, and with 
a high circular base surmounted with a thin, flat circular wax - pun, 
a short circular stem, and a socket of somewhat larger diameter 
with mouldings at top and bottom. The resemblance to the hase of 
the European fifteenth-century candlesticks is obvious, and as the type 
antedated in the Near East its appearance in the West by probably a 
century, it i# more than likely that the style came hither from 
Persia. In Persian literature there are suflicient references to show 
that candles in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were of wax, 
the summer heat in all probability rendering the use of tallow impos- 
sible. Thus the more simple extraction of the wax candle-end obviated 
the need for any perforation in the socket, and the greater firmness of 
the wax, with a diminished liability to gutter, rendered unnecessary 
a lengthened stem and a saucer-like wax-pan. 

Owing to its trade with the East, Venice, as already stated, was 
the central market for the supply of wax ¢andles. Therefore it ia not. 
improbable that through this gateway the Persian form of candlestick 
arrived, We know that Arab craftamen settled in Venice and practised 
their metal industries in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and a 
type of bronze candlestick differing from the true Arab or Persian 
candlestick only in certain slight details of decoration and technique 
was manufactured by them there. Such a candlestick is that in my 
possession, represented by fig. 1, No.6. The base and wax-pan are both 
highly ornamented with foliaceous designs in the Persian stvle, the 
pattern being traced in finely chiselled lines which have been inlaid with 
silver and gold, of which metals, however, merely the slightest traces 
now remain. Only in respect that on this and other examples of the 
class the decoration includes an heraldic shield, does it differ from that 
on the actual Persian specimens. On comparing this candlestick, which 
is believed to date from early in the fifteenth century, with a specimen 
attributed to the latter half of the century, such as that shown by 
fig. 1, No. 7, it will be observed that in the former the angle of the slope 
of the base is less acute. And as one would expect, in the European 
candlesticks of this type the closer they conform to the lines of their 
prototype in the more vertical outline of the base the earlier they are. 
Similarly also in the earliest specimens the stem is plain, the first 
divergence from this simplicity being the formation of a knop in the 
centre. As the candlestick further developed during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the stem was increasingly elaborated by the addition of lenticular 
mouldings or knops, possibly with the intention of retarding the flow 
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of the tallow, while at the same time, with a similar end in view, the 
wax-pan on the top of the base was deepened. 

Of fifteenth-century date are aleo probably Nos. 4 and 6 of fig. 2 
from Auvergne. It will be observed that in the socket of No. 4 there 
are two perforations, the one above the other, the lower oblong and 
vertical, the upper a small circular hole. The two perforations are not 
imcommen in é¢arly sockets. Fig. 1, Nos. 7 and 8, show two candle- 
sticks dating from the end of the fifteenth century, No. 8 is a rare 
example, having a bold spike rising from the trumpet base, with a 
screw in the centre on which works «a collar supporting two cusped arms 
with candle-sockets at the ends. The sockets are tubular, thus affording 
an easy method of pressing out the candle-end. No.7 is a characteristic 
example, such as might have been in use in Britain or the Low Countries. 

In all these candlesticks the stems are solid, and have been turned 
on 4 lathe, The holes in the sockets have evidently been produced by 
the application of a file. 

So much similarity is there among the early candlesticks found 
in different countries, that one is tempted to wonder whether many 
of them had not a common origin. That a large traffic in objects 
of brass emanated from Dinant on the Meuse is well known. and 
probably many fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century candlesticks in 
France and the neighbouring countries came from that source. That 
there were importations into Scotland we gather from entries in the 
Ledger of Andrew Halylwrton (1492-1503): “ Account of the Duke of Ros, 
[tem bocht in Handwarp (Antwerp) 12 Candylstekis veand 29 li. ill |i. 
cost 54 gs. Som of thir candylstekis 13s. 4 gs.” So also Roger of 
Moray in 1495 is supplied with eighteen candlesticks weighing S84 
pounds at the price of 5 guelders the pound; while the Archdeacon of 
St Andrews and the Dean of Dunkeld are similarly provided. Though 
the inference from the status of the customers is that these were 
Church candlesticks, there is every likelihood that the trade extended 
to domestic candlesticks as well. 

From the end of the fifteenth century onwards evidence from paint- 
ings comes to our aid, and we are thus enabled to get authentic informa- 
tion of the styles in vogue from time to time. The pictures previous to 
1500 that show representations of candlesticks are few in number, for 
the pictorial arts were still strongly under the influence of religion, and, 
except in conventional scenes, such as “St Jerome in his Study” and the 
* Annunciation.” interiors are not often represented. In the “ Annuncia- 
tion, by Carlo Crevelli (1485)," there is a candlestick (fig. 4, No. 1) with 
straight-sided base and «a long aperture in the socket having a double 

* In the Nathonal Gallery London, 
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expansion at the upper end. A copy of a lost Van Eyck by Petrus 
Cristns, illustrated in the Burlington Magazine,’ shows a candlestick with 
what appears to be « series of simple spherical knops on the stem, a 
high base, and an upright oblong slot in the socket, Ghirlandaio 
(1440-4), in his fresco of “St Jerome in his Study,” has supplied the 
saint with a candlestick on a shelf. In this, the mouldings on the stem 
are more developed (fig. 4, No. 2), Carpaceio (1450-1522), in his painting 
of the same saint in the chapel of 8. Giorgio degli Schiavoni at Venice, 
has likewise represented a candlestick on u shelf. It, too, has the high 
base with the wax-pan on the top, which has by this time become the 
prevailing type, while the mouldings of the stem are further varied. In 
“The Misers" at Windsor Castle, by Quentin Matsys, painted about 1500, 
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(Carlo Orevelli, (Ghirlandain, (Quentin Matsys, 
CHC 8 coor. DHS, | cr, 1500), | 
Fig. 4. 


there is a candlestick (fig. 4, No. 3) of a rather different type. It seems 
larger than the foregoing, and the wax-pan projects further from the 
base. The stem is furnished with a series of lenticular mouldings, and in 
the socket there are long upright slots. A candlestick (fig. 5, No. 1) of 
the same general character, though with slightly different stem, the len- 
ticular mouldings being gathered into groups, is to be found in a 
picture in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence by Joos van Cleef (1485-1540) ; 
anid a very similar example (fig. 5, No. 2) may be seen in the painting 
by Marinus van Reymerswael (fl, 1521-58) in the Musée Stibbert at 
Florence, Another candlestick, painted by Carpaccio about the year 
1, im his “ Birth of the Virgin” at Bergamo, resembles in style those 
that appear in his other pictures, though differing slightly in detail. 
Albrecht Diirer, in 1510, in “The Death of the Virgin,” shows a specimen 
(fig. 5, No. 3) closely resembling that used by Carpaccio in his picture of 
' Vol. x1iih. p. 
VOL, LX. 13 
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St Jerome; and not greatly dissimilar, though simpler in jts stem, ie 
candlestick in an “Annunciation” painted by Giovanni del Sega in 1513! 
The points to observe about all these, except such as are represented 
by the Flemish masters, is the straight-sided base and the varied 
mouldings on the stems which have succeeded to the simpler mouldings 
of the previous century. 

Karly in the sixteenth century 4 variety emerges which anticipates 
for a short time a much later development belonging to the seventeenth 
century. This type is well represented by a specimen (fig. 1, No. iF) 
recently acquired in Holland. The characteristic feature is the position 
of the wax-pan, not at the base as in 
most of the early candlesticks, but half- 
way up the stem. A comparison of 
fig. 1, No. 0, with mid-seventeenth-cen- 
tury examples (fig, 3, Nos. 4 and 6) will 
show how close is the resemblance, and 
also wherein lies the difference. In the 
early specimen the stem is in two dis- 
tinct. parts—the lower portion short 
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‘Joos ran Cleef, 1485-1540, ) (Mariiis van Heymerswael, (Durer, "Death 
iL. 1R21-§8, ) Of the Virgin,” 
Pigg. 5. DLO.) 


and corrugated rising out of a conical base, the upper portion of less 
diameter with one lenticular moulding, nnd set in a deep wax-pan, The 
socket is of early form, widening to the mouth and pierced by rectangular 
openings, 

Three examples of this general type have come wider observation 
in pictures, One, which closely resembles the specimen from Holland, 
occurs in “La Miracle du Tamis," a view of the interior of a kitchen by 
J, Mostaert (1499-1555) in the Museum at Bruxelles; another (fig. 6,'No,; 1) 
is shown in “The Mass of St Gregory,” « work of the Spanish school, 
dating from about 1500, in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge ; 

* Venturi, vil,, He. 71. 
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while the third example (fig. 6, No. 3) is in an intarsia panel on the hack 
of one of the choir stalls in the Upper Church of St Francia at 
Assisi, dated 1501. This last-mentioned candlestick has indeed a 
strangely modern appearance, with the pyramidal base whicli, as will 
be shown later, is a feature of candlesticks of the Inte eighteenth 
century, while the flange around the mouth of the socket is aleo a 
comparatively modern characteristic. Another candlestick (fig. 6, 
No. 2), also shown in intarsin in the same church, more nearly 
corresponds ta the contemporary type. The stem, however, which 
appears to be quadrangular in section, is of an elongated vase shape, 
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(Spanish School, Fitz: (intarsia Panels, Aasiel, 1,) 
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Cambriilee, cer, 10, ) Fig. 6. 


while the perforations in the socket are two in number, small and 
circular, and placed one above the other. No brass candlestick with a 
stem of this form has been met with. On one of the intarsia panels in 
the sacristy in St Mark’s at Venice, however, there is figured a specimen 
with an almost identical stem, polygonal socket, and a base developed 
from the trumpet variety. To a greater extent than we have hitherto 
seen, the lower portion slopes inward, and from the wax-pan there rises 
an hexagonal cone forming a foot to the stem. The socket is pierced 
with two holes, one above the other, the lower upright and oblong, the 
other circular. There is no evidence that these two last-mentioned 
illustrations were meant to represent brass candlesticks, and it is quite 
possible that the originals were of wood; the somewhat solid character 
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of the stems, and the faceted form of the upper part of the base of the 
Venetian candlestick, seem to suggest such material. They are interest- 
ing, in any ¢ase, as late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century types 
which show certain typical features. 

Another peculiar detail in the mouldings of the stem uppears in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. This is an inverted cone or pot- 
shaped feature at the lower end of the stem, An example is shown in 
“ picture of the interior of a house by Fra Carnevale (1447-1510) in the 
Palazzo Barberini at Rome. Another may be seen in Holbein's “ Family 
of Sir Thomas Moore,” in the Museum of Basle, painted in 14238; while 
yet another (fig. 7) appears in a picture of “St Jerome in his Study.” 
by Vincenzo di Biagio (d. 1531), in the National Gallery in London. 
A silver candlestick showing the same peculiarity is illustrated in 
Harvard's Dictionnaire de ['Ameublement.’ The exact 
date is not given, though the candlestick is stated to he 
of the sixteenth century: the bell-shaped form of the 
base, however, indicates that it belongs to a late part of 
the century. 

A form of baluster stem, typical of the Renaissance 
style, is employed in the stems of candlesticks at the 
_ 'h* end of the fifteenth or commencement of the sixteenth 

i —_—_—=% eentury. This is a baluster formed of two vase-shaped 
Fig. 7. (Vineenzoul fioeures placed hase to base, with «a simple lenticular 
ingio  (Catenal, ig melt ia 2% me 2 = ) : 
dt. 1S.) moulding between them. ‘The form is common in stone- 
work of the time, 

It is also found employed in the stems of Murano glass of the six- 
teenth century. A fine example of a candlestick with such a stem, 
dated to the end of the fifteenth century, is to be seen in the Bargello 
Museum at Florence, Fig. 2, No. 1, shows a amall example in my own 
collection, and another is illustrated in a sixteenth-century woodcut. 
in the “Cabinet des Estampes" reproduced in the Dictionnaire. de 
FAmenhlement, etes 

In fig. I, No, 10, is illustrated a candlestick of another form from the 
Guildhall Museum, London. It consists of “i base and wax-pan re- 
sembling two saucers, the one placed on the inverted bottom of the other, 
much in the form of the base of the Joos van Cleef candlestick (fig. 5, 
No.1). The socket, which is longer than usual, js open at the base, and is 
setonaring fixed to the wax-pan, On Opposite sides are oblong upright 
perforntions, each with a small cireulyr opening above, Such sockets 
on rings date from the fifteenth century. They are used in Gothic 
candelabra of the period, such as are to be seen in Various museums and 

Yar. Bongeoir, vol. i. p, 471. Pat, Cuisine, vol. Lp. 1190: 
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churches at home and abroad and with no very definite provenance, 
One on a branch candlestick in St Clement's Church, Wisby, in the 
[sland of Gotland, Sweden, is illustrated by Emil Ekhoff in St Clemens 
Kyrka ¢ Vishy, p. 188, fig, 128. The fashion may be seen in the 
nozzles of the chandelier, datable to about 1460, in the Temple Church, 
Bristol, and the style is also snid to be Venetian,'! Three candlesticks 
with similar sockets are illustrated by Dr Hefner-Alteneck in T'rachten 
Kunativerke, vol. v. pl. 297. In one example the socket is circular, as in 
the Guildhall specimen, in the other two they are polygonal. Each 
shows the long vertical slot with the small round hole above. 

Sockets of this peculiar form were in general use in another type of 
candlestick belonging to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries not 
hitherto referred to. This eonsiated of a human figure, usually a man 
in armour, holding the socket in the hand, or of an animal with the 
socket on its back, or of a bird carrying it in its beak, 

The candlestick {lustrated by fig, 2, No, 3, purchased in Siena, 
illustrates an early sixteenth-century form, showing the characteristic 
base with a marked constriction beneath the wax-pan, and a stem 
slightly developed from the simpler style generally in vogue in the 
previous century. tn calling it a “Medici” candlestick the dealer who 
sold it showed that he had some knowledge of the period to which it 
belonged. 

Information concerning the forms in vogue in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century is more difficult to obtain, Artists at that period 
had ceased to introduce so frequently into their ' 
pictures, candlesticks, and other still-life features. Art : 
had freed itself from religious conventions, and re- 
presentations of “St Jerome in his Study” with the 
familiar surroundings, or of the “ Annunciation” with 
the customary details, were seldom painted. Nor 
had paintings of domestic interiors or of still life, so 
much the fashion in the seventeenth century, yet made 
their appesrance, Development had, however, been —& 
steadily progressing, and when the datable examples (. 
come to light again we find that considerable moidifica- * 
tions have taken place in their shapes. One of the 
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a candlestick (fig. 8) happens to be another representa- - W2!-88.) 

tion of St. Jerome, by Marinus van Reymerswael, The details of the 

stem, and particularly the bag-shaped form of the socket, indicate a 

late date. An example of a similar form of socket occurs in a candle- 
) Deetionary of English Furntiure, ¢c. Clhandellers, fig. 4 and p. Le, 
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stick in my collection (fig. 3, No. 1). A curious feature at the base of the 
stem in the latter—a domical foot on the top of the wax-pan—indicates 
a date for this candlestick, as a candlestick with a similar foot from 
Ringel, Gubrandsdal, Norway,' bears the date 1M)]. 

The most noticeable feature of the development of this period is 
the increasing tendency for the wax-pan to part company with the 
base, and at the same time to diminish in size. Doubtless as the material 
of the candle improved and became more resistant, as tallow gave place, 
to a greater extent, to wax, the guttering became o matter of less 
eoncern, and the arrangement for the reception of the drip was eon- 
sequently modified. Though the first step in the tendency of the two 
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parts of the base to become detached is noticeable in candlesticks of 
the sixteenth century, the separation generally does not become complete 
and practically universn| until the middle of the seventeenth century. 
A type of candlestick of Italian provenance (fig. i, No. 2) shows the ten- 
dency far advanced, and is approximately datable, as such candlesticks 
are shown in a picture of the “Last Supper” by Leonardi Bassano (1558- 
1625) in the Church of Santa Maria Formos: in Venice. Another dat- 
able specimen with a similar base, but with a different stem from that of 
the Italian example, is to be seon engraved on the brass to Dr Liddel 
(d. 1613) in the Drum Aisle of St Nicholas’ Church in Aberdeen (fig, 10), 
No. 1); and another in Gerard Dow's picture of himself at Dresden, 
painted in M47 (fig, 10, No. 2), the same specimen appearing in the 
painting of “The Young Mother,” by the same artist, preserved in the 
Mauritshuis at The Hague, and painted in 1658. In “The Kitchen” 
at Copenhagen, also by Dow, painted between 1645 and 1650, is an 
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excellent example (fig, 10, No, 3), introduced by him into a still- 
life study now in Dresden, painted in 1660; others may be seen in 
works by Gerard Honthorst (1500-1656), known as “Gherardo della 
Notte,” in the Borghese Gallery at Rome, and in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence, In fact, in the candlesticks used by artists painting in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, this appears to be a common 
feature. The indestructible nature of brass candlesticks, however, 
makes it impossible to be certain that those forms reproduced in 
pictures are all of the date of the respective works of art in which 
they appear; but the introduction of a style cannot be of later date 





(Lidilel, brass, (Geranl Dow, (Genurd Dow, 1600, [eal } (Jordana, (Joninens, 
1013, 4 17, elao [ae ) cd. LO.) ere, LOM,) 
Fig 10, 


than that of the picture in which «a specimen of that style is shown. 
And when a form is predominant during a given period, it 1s a fair 
assumption that that form was the one In common use at the time, 
Thus we may hold that those candlesticks with a rather flat wax-pan, 
set on a high base with incurving sides, belong principally to the first 
half of the seventeenth century. A ecandleatick in «a picture by 
J, Koedyck at Brussels, painted about 1650, shows the style further 
developed; while one (fig. 10, No, 4) in Jordaens’ “Wie die Alten 
Jungen™ (ca. 1650), and another (tig. 10, No. 5) in the same artist's “ Fest 
des Bolinenskdnig” in the Museum at Kassel, cf the same date, show 
the severauce of WaAXx-pan nnd hase complete. This aty le, which hecame 
characteristic of the mid- and late seventeenth century, in northern and 
western Europe if not further south, appears, certainly in one. picture 
of the first half, “The Village Barber” by Adriaen Brouwer (1605/f-1638), 
but L have found it in no other. Fig. 3, No. 6, shows a typical specimen 
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of the candlestick which, judging from the numbers to be met with, 
was probably that generally in use in this country, as on the Continent, 
from the middle to the end of the seventeenth century, Fig. 3, No. 8, 
shows another of a slightly different form. 

We have seen how the architectural baluster of the Renaissance 
period was reproduced as the stem of a candlestick, as it likewise was 
for the stems of Venetian wineglasses. Similarly, in the seventeenth 
century we find a style of stem formed, as it were, of a 
series of superimposed apheres common both to candle- 
sticks and wineglasses. <A candlestick of that form 
(fig. 11) is reproduced by Judith Leyster in a picture 
painted between 1600 and 1605, and exhibited in the 
National Collection in the Corsini Palace in Rome. 
Osia Beet (1622-78) shows a wineglass with the same 
fashion of stem in a still-life picture reproduced in the 
[talian art magazine, Dedalo, issued in March 1924, 

Almost invariably the seventeenth-centary candle 
sticks have, in place of the oblong or rectangular 
aperture in the base of the socket, «a small cireular 
perforation placed in the upper part in size of about the 
diameter of a pea, The continuous improvement in the 
Tudith Laveter, jon) Quality of the candle, rendering it less liable to get firmly 

embedded in the socket, i¢ marked by the development 
of this feature, until its dizappearance, owing to a change of construction 
in the candlestick itself, towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
In the earlier forms we saw the aperture large and vertical, extending 
Almost the whole height of the socket; later we found two openings, 
one vertical, the other circular and above it; sometimes, the same 
arrangement took the form of a cusped opening like a Gothic window : 
by setting the socket on a ring and leaving it an open cylinder, un still 
more effective method was adopted of evacuating the caudle-stump, 
Up to the middle, at least, of the sixteenth, century the arrangement 
in general use appears to have been the square or oblong rectangular 
opening in the lower half of the socket. By the end of that century 
this had given place to the round perforation in the centre or upper 
half of the socket, which prevailed until, as stated, n change in the 
manner of construction rendered such a method no longer necessary. 

A variety, probably from the low countries, belongs also to the middle 
period of the century, It consists of a spirally fluted stem, a broad 
circular base domed in the centre and surmounted by a flat wax-pan— 
the latter and the base both decorated in repoussée with floral designs, 
Possibly the type was used in churches to some extent, and an interest- 
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ing example (fig. 3, No. 2), bearing the legend “A, L,, Tundergarth, 1667" 
seems to have been in use in the Dumfriesshire parish of that name. 
An English variety of the mid-seventeenth-century type has a cylindrical 
corrugated stem, An example of this (fig. 3, No, 4) is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Towards the close of the century the tendency is for the wax-pan to 
disappear from the stem, to become a mere feature of ornament in its 
former position, and as a functioning member to be transferred to the 
nozzle—a position which it henceforth oveupies either as a Hange or 4 
detachable part. 

But, as indicated above. another and more important change took 
place in the history of the brass candlestick. Hitherto the candlestick 
was formed with a solid stem, cast and turned, fastened tos base made 
independently by a screw, or more frequently, by a tenon hammered 
flat on the underside. Such candlesticks contained much metal in their 
composition, and, to save material and facilitate manufacture, © process 
was adopted whereby the stem and socket were cast in separate halves 
and thereafter braved together and fastened into the base. This 
method left the stems hollow and afforded a better opportunity of 
expelling the candle-end from the socket than had hitherto prevailed. 
A pin or wire was run through the stem with a button on either end, 
allowing sufficient length to force the upper button to the mouth of the 
socket when pressure was applied to that projecting below. With the 
adoption of this method the hole in the socket finally disappeared ns 
being of no further use, and with its disappearance there terminated a 
definite era in the development of the candlestick. 

By the end of the seventeenth century greater differentiation of 
form took place, and characteristics peculiar to particular countries 
- became more marked—a process which increased till, in the eighteenth 
century, the candlesticks of each country assumed a more distinct 
individuality. This was probably due, in some measure, to the candle- 
stick becoming, with the increased use of silver plate. an object of 
luxury, and with the manufacture in precious metal the attention of 
the artist and expert silversmith was directed to the production of 
costly examples for their wealthy patrons. In the seventeenth century, 
for the greater part of its course, the candlestick of brass, unaffected by 
silver models, was still the humble furnishing of every home, 

Up to this point we have seen that the candlestick of brass has 
developed in its own way, as the changes in the quality of the candle or 
the dictates of fashion might direct; but from now onwards, for reasons 
explained above, the brass candlestick becomes the poor relation of its 
silver cousin, and humbly follows the fashion of its leader. Thus, from 
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the end of the seventeenth and throughout the eighteenth century, 
though in some countries apparently older styles in brass survived, the 
forms of brass candlesticks are, for the most part, those which have 
originnted or developed in the choicer metal and, at a Inte date, in 
Sheffield plate. One useful factor to our inquiry resulted from this 
change. By the hall-marks impressed upon them the silyer candle- 
sticks can be dated approximately, and so accordingly can their deriva- 
tives in brass. Fashion is peremptory in its demands, and it is 
probable that no long period elapsed before modifications in form were 
adapted to both materials. From the study of the card-index of all 
dated types of silver candlesticks as they have appeared in advertise- 
ments for a number of years, a means of observing the typical forms and 
their development has been obtained. Some of these forms have not, so 
far, been met with in brass, but as a general rule, characteristic features 
of each style are to be found in the specimens of the baser metal. 

In the reign of Charles I. there was in fashion a candlestick made 
in silver, with a stem in the form of a clustered column with 4 square 
buse,' From this was derived the type with an octagonal base which we 
shall meet with presently (fig. 17, No, 3). At the anme time, another style, 
but in brass, was in use, deriving from the type exemplified previously by 
the specimen from Tundergarth, This had a spirally fluted stem, a flat 
circular wax-pan surmounting « base of trumpet or inverted eup form. 
A silver candlestick, dated 16834, in the Parish Church of Halton, 
Warwickshire (fig, 17, No. 1), illustrated in the urlington Magazine 
for December 1921, has a square base from which rises a tapering boss 
ornamented by a square wax-pan, and a fluted stem surmounted with 
a square sconce—a feature now making its appearance for the first 
time, Towards the end of the seventeenth century the square base 
passed out of fashion, while the baluster stem, and for a time also the 
columnar stem with octagonal base, became popular (fig, 17, No. 2). So 
fashionable was this style, that of thirty-one examples card-indexed for 
different years between 1686 and 1718, all except four have such bases, 
and of the exceptions, two are hexagonal and two cireular (such as fig, 12, 
Nos. 1,3, and 5, and 2-and 4). Fig. 17, Nos, 2 to 7. show various types 
with octagonal bases. 

A French example in brass (fig, 9, No. 3), purthased a few years ago 
in Blois, shows not only the octagonal base, but also a WAX-pan, 
reduced to a mere rudiment surmounting o tapering boss. From these 
features as well as from the small hole in the socket a seventeenth- 
century date may be assigned to this specimen, An English example in 


‘in Holland, inthe Municipal Masenm at The Hague, practically the same model may be seen 
in delft-wore, 
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silver (fig, 17, No, 2), dated 1686, 0 closely resembles the French one as 
to suggest approximately the date of the latter: while another silver 
candlestick, showing the same rudimentary wax-pan but «a round base, 
aequired hy the Victorin and Albert Museum under the Bryan Bequest, 
bears in pierced work the date 1702, 





: i S 9 10 
Fig. 12. Candlesticks of the late I7th and early th Centuries. 


Certain candlesticks with cireuwlar bases belonging to the end of the 
seventeenth century, chiefly to be found m brass, have ae Ei 
a baluster stem a highly domed bnse (fig. 12, Nos, 2 and 4). This 
feature, which has descended from the mid-seventeenth-century types 
with solid stem and wax-pan half-way up, continued on into the 
first two decades of the following century, and is to be seen in some of 
those with hexagonal and octagonal bases (fig. 12, Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 8), 
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Though it has been assumed that the tendency of the WAX-pan 
and base to part company produced the mid-seventeenth-century type 
(fig. 3, Nos. 4, 6,-and 8) with the Wax-pan in the middle of the stem, 
it must be noted that there was a form of candlestick with a bell- 
shaped base, a discoid wax-pan, and «a baluster stem which continued 
in use right through the seventeenth century and up to, at least, the 
middle of the eighteenth, Fig. 3, No. 1, shows an example about 1600, 
and fig. 3, No. 3, shows one probably dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. A series is illustrated in Lys og Lysstet, p. 20, 
figs, SU-88. The type existed in the Scandinavian countries, but it was 
not confined to those regions, for | possesa a late example acquired 
recently in Rome. 

Some other forms of candlesticks of the seventeenth century may 
be noted here. A late seventeenth-century candlestick (fig, 3, No. 7), 
with an octagonal base, faceted stem cast solid, and a socket with a 
small circular hole in it, is from Belgium. 

Big. 3, No. 5, with the wax-pan immediately below the socket, was 
purchased on the quays on the left bank of the Seine at Pari«. It 
probably-also dates from the last years of the seventeenth century or 
the early years of the eighteenth, and shows the further upward move- 
ment of the wax-pan towards the mouth of the socket. Fig. 2, No. 10, 
with a pyramidal base, a aquare flat wax-pain, and a vase-shaped stem, is 
probably a Church candlestick of late seventeenth-century date, and 
came from Rome. Fig. 2, No, 11, is English, and of the same period, 
It consists of a notehed and slotted brass tube through which a eandle- 
socket on the end of a key is moved up and down, set on a turned 
domed base of walnut wood. The domed base is a characteristic of the 
feet of wineglasses of the same period, probably the result of Dutch 
influence. 

Fig. 2, No. 12, is a typical late seventeenth-ventury candlestick of a 
form frequently occurring in silver. The aeortifaped member of the 
baluster is fully developed; the socket, also with the half-round 
moulding at the base, is characteristic of the period, 

In fig. 9 are some varied seventeenth-century specinens besides 
those already noted. No. 1, with a square "base, is perhaps Spanish, as I 
have a record of an identical’ specimen purchased in Spain. Though 
the square hase with four feet_is unusual, the form of the stem with 
the large bulb high up on the baluster is typical of the period. A 
comparison may be made with fig. 12, No.2, and also with fig, 12, No, 4, 
undoubtedly of the period. No. 4 is Italian, and has a shaped base 
similar to those on the well-known Tuscan brass lamps, No. 4, with the 
triangular base, is possibly also Italian. The shape of the socket closely 
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resembles that of fig. 2, Nos. 10 and 12, of whose date there can be no 
doubt. 

Before definitely leaving the candlesticks of the seventeenth century, 
attention may be directed to a minor feature which characterises the 
stem of many belonging to this period, and may even be regarded as 
typical of it, his feature, which constitutes m section of a baluster 
stem, is in the form of an inverted meorn in its cup, It may be seen in 
a mid-century specimen (fig. 3, No. 8), in a candlestick of the time of 
James 0. or William and Mary (fig. 2, No, 12) in the National Museum 
of Antiquities, and in yarious silver candlesticks of the closing years of 
the century, It is a feature that, along with the solid stem, helps to 
date the pair of unusual candlesticks with triangular base (fig. 9, No, 5), 
for which I have found no silver analogy. 

In studying the stems both of silver and brass candlesticks in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, we shall see that the acorn assumes 
amore and more elongated form, until eventually it becomes the lower 
portion of an inverted vase shape. 

A style of brass candlestick which obviously originated early in 
the eighteenth century or at the close of the seventeenth with the 
introduction of the hollow stem, was that with a cylindrical stem, and 
a slot in one side up which could be moved a spur or button, to 
adjust the length of the eandle exposed. An early example of this 
type, probably of Queen Anne's reign, 18 illustrated by fig. 12 No, 8, 
while fig. 13, Nos. 12, 14, 14, and 15, show others of a later date. The 
base of No. 14 suggests for it a date about 1720, while No. 1) may be 
some five years Inter, and No, 12 about the middle of the century. 

Reverting to the card-index and silver analogues, and giving atten- 
tion primarily to the bases, we find a new style in these making its 
appearance about 1714, This consists of a modification of the popular 
octagonal form brought about by counterganging the octagonal facets, 
An example, of date*about 1714, illustrates it clearly (fig. 17, No, 6, also 
_ fig. 12, No. 10), as does also a snufter-holder (fig. 12, No. 7). This style 
lasted but « short time, and was succeeded by another variation which 
also had but a brief vogue. The latter was produced by recessing 
alternate angles of the octagon, or, in other words, by forming a 
square with hollow angles. This style is exemplified by fig. 12, 
No. & The earliest dated example which my card-index shows has 
the date mark for 1720 (fig. 17, No. 8), and tle form seems to have 
heen in fashion for about ten years. The hollow angle was not 
confined to candlesticks, but was also used in silver salvers of the 
same period, A variant of this show the sides of the square recessed 
and angles convex (fig. 13, No. 7, and fig. 17, No, 10, the latter dated 
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Fig. 14. Candlesticks of the lath Century, 
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1733), also fig, 13, No. 1, and another, fig. 17, No. 11, dated 1735, also, 
with the angles of the square rounded and slightly recessed, fig, 13, No, 7, 
From these last there is evolved, about 1740, a lobated base (fig. 18, No. 
2, also fig, 13, Nos. 2 and 4). Increased prominence given to the lobes, 
four in number to begin with, increased Inter on to six (fig. 13, No. 8), hy 
grooving the surface and shaping the edge, produced a shell-like lobe 
(fig. 18, No. 3, dated 1751-2, and No, 5, dated 1758)—a feature likewise to 
be found in brass candlesticks, Though the popularity of this style 
evidently commenced to pass away after the middle of the century, jt 
did not absolutely disappear, and eventually degenerated into a base 
formed with « continuous sealloped outline, as shown in fig, 13, Nos, ¥, 11, 
and 12. The candlestick fig. 13, No. 6, belongs to this series apparently, 
It is of foreign manufacture, perhaps Dutch, as a similar specimen 
was recently observed in Dordrecht. It probably dates from about, 
1740. 

Under dates from 1083 to 1759 there does not occur in the card-index 
& single illustration of a silver canilestick with a completely square 
base, In 1756 this form makes its appearance (fig. 18, No. 4), and thence- 
forward for thirty years such is the prevailing type. Out of forty-four 
illustrations of silver examples in the index between the years 1756 
and 1785, thirty-one are of candlesticks with square bases. At first the 
bases are flat, with a moulded or gadrooned edge (fig. 18, Nos. 4 and 8, 
in silver; fig. 13, No, 4, in brass); the brass candlesticks with the plain 
square bases (fig. 144, Nos. 1 and 3) belong also probably to a date in 
the middle of the century. When, later, in certain cases, the atem, a 
plain or futed column, assumed a more developed architectural character, 
the base was stepped or rose in a dome (fig. 18, No. 6, 1749-60), until, 
finally, we find the architectural analogy complete with a plinth and 
capital (fig. 18, No. 6 (1759-60), No. 7 (1760), No. 0 (1762), and No, 10 (1766), 
Although amony the square-based silver candlesticks the architectural 
stem seams to have been preferred, there is also a handsome baluster- 
stemmed form which appears as early as 1750 (fig. 18, No. 4), and of 
which I have «a record as late as 1770. In the last quarter of the 
century the styles in silver rapidly deteriorate. The simple lines that 
lent dignity and grace to earlier forms are vitiated by meretricious 
enrichment in the shape of swags, garlands, rams’ heads, gadroons, etc., 
and there is a marked tendency towards clumsier shapes, Oval and 
oblong bases make their appearance and pass into the nineteenth 
century, where | do not propose to follow then, 

In candlesticks of brass the main features of the silver models were 
closely followed, though the stems of the former were seldom, if ever, 
enriched with ornament. Certain styles of stem, moreover, had no silver 
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analogues, and appear to have belonged exclusively to the candlesticks 
of common use. Such are fig. 16, Nos. 1,2, and 5, which show examples 
with round bases and baluater stems. 

With neither hall-marks nor picture illustrations to ruide us, it is 
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Fig. 14. Candlesticks of the 8th Century. 


extremely difficult to date such specimens as those last mentioned with 
accuracy, There is, however, a constructive feature which affords a clue 
and permits a distinction to be drawn at least between those which 
belong to the last twenty or thirty years of the century and those of an 
earlier date. 

Previously | have mentioned that in the closing years of the seven- 
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teenth century a change was brought about in the process of manu- 
facture from the production of a stem cast solid and afterwards turned 





Fig. 1h, Candlesticks of the late Ith and early lth Centuries, 


on a luthe, to that of a hollow stem cast In two halves which were 
subsequently brazed together. The change which we have now to con- 
sider is one from that bi-valve process to an ordinary core-casting, by 


which the stem and nozzle were produced complete in one, Once titis 
VOU, LX. 14 
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step was attained, the saving in labour must have been so considernhle 
that any return to the former method was out of the question. I have 
not been able to ascertain actually the date when this change first 
occurred, but from the existence of specimens of brass candlesticks 
fashioned in both methods, which have analogies in datable examples 
in Sheftield plate, it is evident that it must lave occurred about the 
year 1780. Such a Sheffield plate form, illustrated by fig. 14, No. 6, is 
dated 1775, and is found in brass fashioned by either method, whereas 
the candlestick fig. 14, No. 112 also a Sheffield plate form, dated 1778-88, 
I have only observed produced by a coreeasting. Allowing for a slight 
precedence to the Sheffield plate over brass, 1780 cannot be a date very 
remote from that of the change, But this is not the only brass candle- 
atick which is met with fashioned in both ways. Fig. 14, Nos. 2 and 4, 
and fig. 15, Nos, 6 and 9, show the type of candlestick which is the 
most prevalent of the eighteenth-century forms to be met with at the 
present day, and its introduction is approximately dated in 1774 by the 
silver analogue bearing the hall-mark of that year (fig. 18, No. 12). The 
features of the type consist of a shaft formed with a tall inverted cone 
on a high domed foot and a circular base. Of these, fig. 14, Nos. 2, 4, 
and 10, and fig. 15, No. 9, have been cast in two halves as regards the 
stems and nozzles, while fig. 15, No. 6, is a single core-casting for these 
parts, the base in both instances being of separate construction, A close 
scrutiny, however, of various examples of both kinds reveals certain 
distinguishing features of design, for whereas the earlier Speciiens 
show uround the edge of the base almost invarinbly either an incised 
line or a single cavetto moulding, the latter are distinguished by 
multiple mouldings on the base and foot, showing the tendency so 
noticeable towards the end of the century to over-elaboration, | 
have only met with one oval-based candlestick east in two halves 
(fig. 15, No, 5), and it is also of this type. 

Another type (fig. 14, Nos. 7, 8,9, and 10) shows a close affinity to the 
foregoing, but differing in being fashioned with a aquare base and 1 
pyramidal foot, and a tapering shaft either ajuare or round in section 
generally fluted. As the stem in thia variety is always a single core- 
casting, we may assume its date to he well towards the elose of the 
century. From the numbers to be met with there can be little doubt 
also that this and its analogous type had « vogue which carried it well 
into the nineteenth century. Fig, 16, Nos. 6,7, and 10, show Inte forms of 
bases. The stem of each of these specimens is formed of a single casting 
and, consequently, they must be dated subsequent to 1780 or thereabout, 


' Bradbury's A Hiafory of (Ha Sheftetal Plate, p, He 
© Seidl, p. 20, 
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Fig, 14, No. a, cust in one piece, except the base, 1S a inte example 
of a square-based candlestick, of which fiz, 14, Nos. 1 and 3, illustrate 
| the early forms. 
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Fle. 14. Candlesticks of the hive Leth mane oariy loth Centuries, 


The pair of candlesticks, fig. 15, Nos. 1 and 4, both east in the late 
method, seem to be clumsy derivatives of the form shown by fig. 16, 
No, 2, which probably dates from about 1760. The eandlestick repre- 
sented hy fige. 16, No, 9, seems to be a similar derivative. It is a late 
casting and has an oblong base—a feature never found with the earlier 
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Fig. 17. Types of silver candlesticks, the dates given being those of the earliest hallmarks 
found applicable to enel form, 
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9,(1762)  10(1766) 1.0774) 1201774) 13.0780) 
Fig. 18%. Types of silver candlesticks, the dates given being those of the earliest ball-marks 
found applicable to each form. 
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style of manufacture, It and another with a similar base (fig. 16, No. 11) 
probably belong to the nineteenth century. Fig, 16, No, 3, is likewise a 
late production, anid the form of its stem suggests that it, too, ia a late 
derivative of fig. 16, No, 2, through fig. 15, Nos. 1 and 3% Fig. 16, No. 8, 
shows a telescope candlestick of a Sheffield plate form, and as such is 
datable to about 1810. 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum for permission to repro- 
duce a photograph of a seventeenth-century candlestick (fig. 8, No. 4); to 
the Director of the Musée Cluny in Paris for kindly supplying me with a 
photograph of the eurly socket candlestick (fig, 1, No. 2), and for allow- 
ing me to reproduce it; to the Librarian and Curator of the Guildhall 
Museum, London, for permitting me to reproduce photographs of two 
early candlesticks (fig. 1, Nos. 1 and 4) in that Museum: to Dr John 
Stephenson of the Zoological Department of the University of 
Edinburgh for valuable references from Persian literature regarding 
the use of wax candles; and to Mr Rowatt, Keeper of the Techno- 
logical Department of the Royal Scottish Museum, for assistance in 
regard to technical details. 
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Monpbay, Sth March 1026, 


GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Lrrt., 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows -— 
Grorce Bia. 4 Kinnoul Place, Glasgow, W. 2. 
ARCHIAALD FAIRBAIRX, Wellwood, Muirkirk, Ayrshire. 
Louis Sixciam Gravy, Superintendent H.M. Stationery Office, 47a George 

Street, amd Caledonian United Service Club, Edinburgh, 

lax (C. Hawwan, M.A... FLSA. The Whim, Lamancha, Peeblezshire. 
WiLthas Fraser ANDERSON KINNEAR, Colebrooke, Milnguvie. 
James Leirce, Crawriggs, Lenve. 
Rey, ANpREeEw CoLguaoun MACLEAN, The Manse, Contin, Ross-shire. 
JouHN Suanxks, Lic. B.1.B.A.. FL Archts(Seot.), Strathyre, Kirkintilloch. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 
(1) By the Provost and Tows Counct. of Kirkwall. 
Funeral Crosier-head, Paten, and Chalice of Lead, and fragments of 
Gold Threads, found in « grave in the Choir of St Magnus Cathedral, 
Kirkwall, in February 1924:— 


The Crosier-head and its socket are ent out of a single sheet of 
lead, “4. inch thick, the head measuring 5} inches in diameter 
and the socket 3} inches in length. The head, which is circular, 
is rudely pierced so as to form a cross pattee within a broad, at 
ring, ornamented on the one side by double concentric lines 
round the outer and inner margins, and round the interspaces 
between the arms, the socket being turned over to this side. 
The opposite side of the head is similarly decorated, with the 
addition of another pair of concentric lines half-way between 
the marginal lines, The socket is corroded away in parts. 

The Paten is of Hat, circular shape, and measures 5 inches in 
diameter. It is ornamented on the upper side by a quatrefoil 
of double lines within double concentric circles, of which another 
pair ia drawn round the margin; the object ts imperfect on 
one side through corrosion of the metal, 
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Of the Chalice, only part of the bowl remains. It measures about 
4 inches in diameter and 1 inch in depth. A considerable part 
of one side has decayed, and there is now no stem or foot, 
although it seems once to have had a stand, 

Fragments of Threads of Gold, and pieces of a root or twig coated 
with a deposit of lead, (See Proceedings, vol. lix, p. 242, fig. 2.) 


(2) By T. W. Dewan of Harpertield, F.S.A.5cot. 

Thirteen Communion Tokens—St Andrews, Deerness, 1807; Edin- 
burgh, West St Giles; Inveraray, Brook 525 and 1835; Lesmahagow, 1806; 
Kirkintilloch, 1820; Kilmarnock, High Church, 1842; Forfar, 1855; Kirk- 
wall, St Magnus; Lochgelly Associnte Congregation, 1772: Hawick, 
Orrock Place Associate Congregation, 1768; Auchterarder, 1815; and one 
unidentified. 


(3) By the Representatives of the late James Gueen KINNA, 
Masonfield, through AypREW M‘Cormick, F.S.A.Scot, 
Three Communion Tokens—Minnigaff, Brook 818 and 1808 and 
Penninghame, 1508. 


(4) By Jouw M. Cornte, F.S.A.Scot, 

Four Pigmy Implements from Dryburgh: one of crescentic shape, 
measures } Inch by } inch, and is made of light grey flint; two are 
triangular in form and meastire }3 inch by ¥, inch and {i inch by |) inch 
respectively, of black flint and black chert; and the fourth, which is 
pointed, and measures 43 inch by } inch, is of grey chert, 


(5) By E. DromMoxp Youns, FS. A Seot. 


Four Penannular Armlets from Northern Nigeria, three being made 
of tin and one of copper. 


(0) By Mise A. Evans, Boulder Cottage, Trevone, Padstow. Cornwall. 
Communion Token, Free St Leonard's, Perth, 1848. 


(7) By Jons W..M, Loxey, F.S.ASecot, 


Shackle or Leg-iron, consisting of a bow attached to a chain of seven 
links with a swivel at the end, the bow being closed by inserting a link 
on the one side through a ring on the other, and locking the first with a 
padlock, which is wanting, Found in digging a drain on the site of the 
old castle of Redbraes, Polwarth, Berwickshire. 

Patten Frame of Iron, consisting of an oval ring, measuring 4) inches 
by 3} inches, attached to an angled iron plate at each end, which, in turn, 
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was fixed to the sole of the shoe, thus keeping it 1 inch off the ground. 
Found nearly fifty years ago in the Fish Pond at Marchmont, Polwarth, 
Berwickshire. 

Northumbrian Kuitting-stick, measuring 9f inches long, the ogee- 
shaped end for fixing it in the waist-belt ornamented with foliaceous 
designs on the outside, and the socket-end shod with a ferrule of white 
metal, 

Lucky Stone or Amulet, in the form of an irregular, oval, waterworn 
pebble of basalt, measuring 24 inches by 1] inch by ,% inch, from 
Polwarth, Berwickshire. 


The following purchases for the Museum weré intimated — 

Bow Drill, consisting of a bow, spindle, and oval breastplate of iron. 
The bow has evidently been made from the blade of a rapier or small 
sword, as the remains of the word “Solingen” can still be traced on 
it. From Montrose. 

Old Glass Flagon with globular body, measuring 12) inches in height, 
the neck being 4] inches long and the body 8] mches in diameter, from 
Lasswade, 


Donations of Books, ete., to the Library :— 
(1) By Joas A, Stewart, F.S.A.Scot,, the Joint Author. 
The Story of the Scottish Flag, By William M’*Millan, Ph.D., and 
John A. Stewart. 
(2) By Rev. Jons Srinrosx, B.D., F.S,AScot., the Author. 
Crathie and Braemar: A History of the United Parish, Aberdeen, 
1925. 
(a) By E. 8, Rem Tarr, F.S.A.8cot., the Editor. 
The Statistical Account of Shetland, 1701-170, By Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart, Lerwick, 1025. 
(4) By Davin Murray, LL_D., F.S.AScot. 
The Hunter Memorial in the University Grounds, Glasgow, Reprinteil 
from the “(lasgow Medical Journal,” July 1025. 
The Streets of Glasgow and their Story, An Address to the Old 
Glasgow Club, By the Donor. 
(6) By Micnar. C. Anprews, F.R.GS., F.B.S.G.S.. FRSA, 
F.S.A.Seot., the Author. 
Mediwval Maps, 
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(6) By Rev. DovGtas G, Barrox, O.B.E. D.D.. F.S.A.Scot., the 
Author, 


The Castle of Dunnottar and its History. 


(7) By Jonx Bruce, Vice-President. 
Portfolio of Drawings ($8 inches by 12 inches), in pencil, of landscape 
and architectural subjects, made during a tour in Seotland, in 1789, by 
Joseph Farrington, R.A. 


The purchase of the following books for the Library was intimated :— 

The Dawn of European Civilization. By V. Gordon Childe, B.Litt. 
(Oxen,). London, 1925. 

Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, Collected by the 
late Gavin Greig, and edited by Alexander Keith, 


The following Communications were read :— 


:# 


NOTE OS THREE METAL MATRICES OF SEALS(OF APPARENTLY THE 
ISTH CENTURY OR THERERY) (IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
ANTIQUITIES, WHICH BEAR THE EMBLEM OF THE STAG-HEAD 
CABOSSED. Hy J. H. STEVENSON, Marcumonr Hereatp, F.S.A.Scor. 


The three seals to which this Note refers are interesting, apart from 
their antiquity, as representatives of a class in which the stag-head 
eabossed—their principal as well as. common feature—is 
accompanied with a lesser figure of one kind or another 
between the stag’s horns, The combinations produced 
appear, in consideration of the period of the seals. to raise 
the question whether they had meanings in themselves in 
all cases, as they had in some. 

The tirst of the seals to be mentioned, the seal of Ralph 
Westhouse (N.M.45 in the Museum Catalogue), is also the 
largest of the three. It consists of a copper dise | inch in 
Fie. 1. diameter and about {inch thick, It has 4 small projection 

Seal of Halph on the back, behind the upper part of the device which 
Weathouse. = js on ita face, to serve as a handle, and, at the same time 
(Side view.) ist | ur if F - 

a guide to ensure the right directing of the seal when an 

impression of it is to be made (fig. 1). The figure between the horns of 
the stag in this case seems to us to be meant for a cross-crosslet fitchy, 
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not standing on the stag’s head, but on what might be called a small bar 
tapered at the ends above it.' Round the outer edge of the seal, between 
the usual concentric lines, is the legend: 5° RAVDVLFI WASTEhVSE 
(fig. 2). The Minute of the gift of the seal to the 
Society does not add much to our information 
about it,save that at the time, the word which we 
now read “Wasteluse” was read “Wastebuse.” 
It records, under date June 12, 1754, the gift by 
Lieutenant Symes of the Marines, of “No, 60). 
An ancient copper seal on which is a buck’s head 
cabossed; inscription, S. Raudulfi Wastebuse." 
The late Henry Laing, followed by Dr Birch the 
compiler of the Catalogue of the Seals in the 
British Museum, identified the word Wastehouse py. 6 taipression af Seul of 
with Waterhouse (K.M. Cat, of Seals, No, 17209), Ralph Weathonxe, 

but upon what authority neither of them says. 

The second seal is shaped as a pendant, not dissimilar from the fob 
senl of a later age. It has a circular face, and its eight-sided shank 
which rises from ites back tapers neck-like towards a small head which is 
perforated with an evelet (fig. 3), The face of the seal is fractionally less 
than |} inch in diameter, and the height of the seal from its face to the 
end of the shank is fractionally above 
that measurement, The figure be- 
tween the horns in this case isa rabbit, 
or perhaps a hare or u leveret in s 
crouching position, with its eara, 
which are very long, laid over its back 
(fiz. 4). Round the whole, between two 
concentric circles of small dota, is the 
legend, 8° NICOLAT DE GALWAY. 
The seal, which in the catalogue is 
N.M. 32, “from Domfries, Treasure 
Trove, 1883," is of silver. 

The last of the seals to be mentioned, because most lately discovered, 
was found at Epsom in 1924,in the garden of Mrs. Campbell-Brown, at 
Culbourne House. [At the date at which this notice of the seal was 
read to the Society, Mrs Brown had kindly sent it down for the Society's 
inspection, owing to the identity of its principal bearing with the caber 
feath of Clan Mackenzie. She has since added to her kindness by 








Figs, Jand |. Seal of Nicolas do Galway, 


‘Mr J. & Hichardeon, Inspector of Ancient Monnumenita, doubts the Identification of the 
fvure on the sea! os a erouw-crosslet, and he may be right; but our trouble is to think of anything 
that it ia more likely to have been meant for, 
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presenting the seal to the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities, where 
it forms a valuable addition to the series of senls of its sort and date.}! 
The: seal is about 43 inch from its face to the end of its shank—a shank 
which is similar in its style bo that of the seal last mentioned. The face 
is of the unusual form of a shield, and is {5 inch from the chief to the 
base of the shield by }? inch across (fig.5). The metal is brass; and the 
seal, like the other two, has the appearance of a casting, not so fine in 
workmanship, perhaps, as the silver seal, but considerably finer than 
the copper. In this case, the device between the antlers consists of two 
right hands, the one grasping the other, placed fessways (fig. 6) The 
wrists are in ¢lose-fitting sleeves, In a panel, which might in heraldic 





Figs. Sand 6, Seal fom at Epeom, 


phraseology be ealled a ehief from its position along the top of the 
shield, is a row of five rather rudely formed characters, some, at least, 
of which are Lombardic letters, They presumably compose a word, but 
what word has not yet been made out. Perhaps the accompanying 
photographic illustration may assist. All that ean be said for the 
present ie that the word appears to be at the most a motto and not the 
owners name. On that account, the seal may be considered to have 
been meant for 4 counter-seal rather than a principal seal, And to that 
conclusion the shape of the seal to some extent assists: deviations fram 
the customary round, or oval shape for o seal were more frequent in 
counter-seals than in others. 

The interest of these seals to us at the present moment lies in their 
bearings. But it should be said im passing, that I have not as yet 
identified any of the persons for whose use they were made, Waste- 
house occurs as a surname of considerable antiquity in England; but 
the arms borne by persons of the name which occur in the books have, 


' We have also lo thank Mr H.C. Alston, of @ Cornhill, London, who has corresponded witt 
na on behalf of Mrs Camphell-Brown in the matter, . pouded with 
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so far as I have seen, nothing of the bearings of the seal in them. An 
English family of the name of Wastead, sometimes spelt Welstede, 
has borne a stag-head cabossed, but it is doubtful if the surname is a 
sufficient foundation for any conclusion of the existence of a common 
kindred. 

“Nicolas de Galway” may be assumed, on account of the locality in 
which his seal was found, to stand for Nicolas cde Gallomay—the more 
modern form of the word which in earlier times was variously spelt 
Galway, Gauway, Galwaia, Galweitha, ete. He was probably a priest, 
taking his surname from the place at which he entered the church. In 
the next century the Archdeacon of Whithorn was Magister Gilbertus de 
Galvidia (c. Aw. 1329-1325, Gt. Seal Reg. vol. i, App. L, No. 22). The 
bearings on the seal have, of course, nothing to indicate any relationship 
to the ancient house of the lords of that territory. 

In the absence of even a name in the case of the Epsom seal, its 
identification is most unlikely. Perhaps, a5 also with the other seals, 
the illustration of it in the Society's Proceedings may result in An 
identification of it; but, so far, no impression of any one of the three 
has been found attached to any document. 

The question then, What are the meanings which lie in their bear- 
ings, and whether the separate devices, of which the stag-head is one, 
ure to be considered as combined devices of which the stag’s head is 
only o part? is left to theory and speculation, and probably in no case 
is to be determined as a thing of certainty, 

The primary interest of a shield or a seal belonging to any much later 
date is genealogical, even though it may bear a possibly emblematic 
device on it. that device being there presumably to exhibit the wearer 
as the son of the man who had worn the same cognizance in the genera- 
tion before, But when we get back to the firet man of his race who 
wore a particular badge, the question is, Why did he select that badge? 
In an age when all the things of visible nature—and many things 
artificial too, for that part of it—were held to be emblems of things 
invisible, the question was not whether a man’s chosén badge was an 
emblem of anything, but, what was it the emblem of? The question is, 
of course, easy to ask; yet what the answer is, we in our day, and being 
of our kind, may very often neither know nor be able to imagine. In 
cases, it may be, our search is for a meaning which was never meant to 
be apparent, because the man who chose the bearings was not concerned 
that everybody should divine exactly what they meant to him. In many 
eases also, the incentive to penetrate into his secret—if it was a secret— 
may not be itself apparent; but the stag-head, from its recurrences on 
many seals, both by itself and with other bearings between its horns, 
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prompts the questions, what did the stag-head when alone stand for? 
and what, if anything in addition, did the composed or compound devices, 
the stag-head with one or other of these other figures placed between its 
horns, signify? It is true that the widespread antlers of a stags head 
which is face-front in its position might be thought to actually invite 
the insertion of something or other to fill the spice left vacant between 
them. But it has never been considered in either ancient or modern 
heraldry to be necessary to fill that space; and in the times of which 
we are speaking, if a space on a seal or a shield was filled with anything, 
it was filled, we seem to be entitled to assume, With something which 
had a meaning. 

In the year 1206 and thereby, the Stug-head cabossed is the sole bearing 
of such seals as that of Hugh de Fotheringham (Laing, ii. 376); but 
im most eases of that early date the head is found, as in the seals before 
us, with a figure of something else between its horns. OF these the cross 
with its varieties is the most common. The plain cross appears thus, 
in 1206, on the seal of John de Stuyse—there seams to be a doubt 
about the spelling of his name (Homage Holl; Laing, ii, 045) in LAK 
while the cross-crosslet appears on the seal of Peter Aurgot (Laing, ii. 
56), and the crucifix on the seal of William De Yethan (Homage Roll; 
Laing, ti. 996), 

There is a probable explanation of the occurrence of the crucifix, 
namely, that it is a commemoration of the legendary apparition to 
Placidus, afterwards St Eustace, or the similar lerend of the same 
apparition to St Hubert. The legend of Placidus is well known. One 
day, while he was still a pagan, he was hunting in the forest, and when 
pursumg astag of extraordinary size the animal turned and faced 
him, and he perceived that between its horns was a great image of the 
Saviour hanging on the cross, “whence came a voice bidding him te 
follow life eternal.” Placidus was immediately converted to Christianity 
The legend of St Hubert narrates that though nominally a Christian he 
was # worldling, and that when hunting in the forest on a Good Friday 
he was confronted by a similar apparition, rebuked with severity, and at 
once converted from all his worldly pursuits. It should be added that St 
Hubert, who died in A.p. 727, was buried in the forest of the Ardennes. 
These legends, though neither of them as early as the saint whom it 
concerns, are both of them earlier than any of the seals which we are 
concerned with, Placidus of the first legend was a military commander 
ander the Emperor Trajan; he therefore belonged to the first and second 
centuries, But the legend pertains, in the judgement of Baring-Gould, to 
the period—some centuries later—of the eontroversy with the Iconoclasts, 
when it was “probably composed for polemical purposes” (Baring. 
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Gould, Lives of the Sainta; November, p. 73). It was originally written in 
Greek and may belong to the seventh century. 

St Eustace was taken for a patron by hunters, but so also was St 
Hubert, and, if we may continue to follow the author just quoted, 1t was 
in order to account for that patronage of his “that the story of the 
miraculous conversion of St Eustace was foisted” into his history. It 
may be, however, that the attribution of the experience of St Eustace 
to St Hubert was due in part to ignorance, for there is no doubt that 
great confusion existed, and still exists in some respects, regarding these 
saints. As BGaring-Gould himself pomts out, St Hubert is frequently 
called St Eustace; and actually, at York and Salisbury, he was entered, 
on his proper day, November 3rd, as St Eustace. [f Mrs Jameson 
(Sacred and Legendary Art, ii, 704) is right that in the medieval 
pictures of these saints St Eustace is always represented as an ancient 
Roman soldier, or armed as a knight, and St Hubert is dressed os «# 
hunter, the famous picture by Albert Diirer, which 1s most frequently 
entitled the Conversion of St Eustace, ought to be called the Conversion 
of St Hubert, In any ease, however, the stag-head with the crucifix 
between its horns as the device on a twelfth or thirteenth century seal is 
probably an allusion to the legend of one or other of these particular 
saints—St Eustace or St Hubert—rather than an emblem of any religious 
idew of a general sort. 

It may be that the device of the simple cross between the horns of a 
stag was similarly derived from the legend of John de la Matha and 
Felix de Valois an anchorite at Cerfroid (Cervum frigidum im territoria 
Maldensi), that a stag having a cross of red and blue colours between its 
horns appeared to thém on a day as they sat by a spring. That 
apparition is related to have been one of three successive intimations 
made to John that he should found the Order of Trinitarians (the Red 
Friars), and that the badge of the order should be a cross of the colours 
red and blue, The order was founded in 1198, and received a papal 
confirmation in 1246. The story of the cross of red and blue may be 
supposed to have been public property soon after the lnst-mentioned 
date. 

It should be said in passing that the legend of the stag and St David 
of Scotland, though it pretends to relate to an oceurrence of the year 
1128, was presumably not invented till long after the date of the latest: 
of the seala with which we are at present concerned. The question, 
therefore, whether the stag in thal instance had a cross or a crucifix 
between its antlers—i.e. whether it belonged to the first or the second 
group—need not be discussed here. 

So far as I am aware, no similar legends exist to explain the 
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conjunction of any particular figures, other than the cross or crucifix, with 
the stag-head.’ In attempting, then, to arrive at any comprehension of 
such devices as those on the seal of Nicolas de Galway found at 
Dumfries, and the seal just found at Epsom, we are obliged to inquire 
at the very outset concerning the separate symbolisms af the several 
figures which they contain, and may begin with that of the stag-head 
the common feature of them all. The problem of the presence of the 
stag-head on a seal of the thirteenth century is simpler than the 
problem of its presence on the seals of later times, when owing to 
a variety of cireumstances—among them the existence of inherited 
budges—original moral and religious significations of badges were opt 
to be forgotten, badges were selected for all sorts of reasons, and 
secular legends were being invented to account for things the earlier 
ancred meanings of which had been lost or had lost their savour. 

There is no doubt that as early as the fourth century, and perhaps 
earlier, the stag had been adopted as a religious emblem, At first, if 
we may begin with the wall-paintings in the Catacombs of Rome, it 
was an emblem of the soul's thirst for God, “As the hart panteth - 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God, My soul 
thirsteth for God” (Ps, xii. 1, 2). But according to the Physiologua of 
about the same date, if we may depend wpon the Latin translation of 
it, of the end of the fifth century, the myth of the enmity between the 
hart and all serpents was already being formulated. The hart thus 
became at a yery early date a symbol of our Lord Himself: and that 
symbolism was recognised generally in subsequent Bestiaries. “By 
the stag rightly we understand Jesus Christ,” says Philip de Thaun 
about A.p. 12) (Cahier, Mélanges d'Arclucologie, iii, 266, 267: Philip de 
Thaun, Bestiary, Wright's edition, London, 1841, p. 86, note), The fre- 
quent oecurrence of the stag-head on seals of the thirteenth century 
and theresbout appears, therefore, to be sufficiently accounted for; 
and this reading provides, also, an explanation of the association of the 
stag-head with the other figures which are placed between its horns, 
and which have symbolisms of theirown, The rabbit—if it is a rabbit 
which appears on the seal of Nicolas of Galway—was, of course, an 
animal which was found in the Seriptures. The conies were a feeble 
folk, beholden for their safety to the rocks, among which they had the 


* Tt is donbtfal Uf the ercatcreadet Alichy ahould be considered separately from the plain 
feng cross. The Holyrood creda ie sometimes represented as the one and somatinies bs the 
other. 

* The stag-head eabossedl was held by the heralds of the sixteenth and seventeenth conluries 
to represent a stay tn the act of charging; but the Thanes of Cawilor and the Mackenzies of 
Rintall pretiy certainly hod borne thelr sever devices centuries before the inveution— possibly 
by Sir George Mackenzie of Tarbat—of the stag which charged King Robert the Bruce. 
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wisdom to dwell (Ps. civ. 18; Prov. xxx. 26). The hare, which was one 
of the beasts fabled to sleep with its eyes open, was an emblem of 
vigilance (Camerarius, Symbolorum, Cent. iv. xxii). The seal of Mary 
of Arneapel, now Ardincaple (7) (a detached seal in the Record Office, 
London, which once very possibly belonged to a Homage Roll of IA; 
Laing, ii. p. 40) bears a stag-head cabossed, between the horns of which 
are a dog and a fleur-le-lis. These being, respectively, accepted emblems 
of loyalty and purity, are presumably there with these meanings. 

The device of the hands whieh appears in the Epsom seal belongs 
to another ¢lass, perhaps; but it too, whichever way we read it, has 
its symbolism, In French heraldry, it is known as une Foi,’ and has 
the corresponding nume in the heraldry of Italy, though it has no 
special name assigned to it in the beraldries of Great Britain, In the 
words of Conte Guelfo Gnelfi, it is a aymbol of aworn faith, unalterable 
friendship, mutual assistance, union, reconciliation, or the conclusion of 
4 treaty of peace (Vocabulario Araldico, 1807, p. 109), Nisbet, writing 
in 1722, describes it similarly, but gives no Scottish example of it; the 
crest assigned to Nova Scotia, probably before 1625, but recorded in the 
present Lyon Register only between 1808 and 1810), is, however, a ense 
in point, The motto which accompanies it is Wiunast fare et altera 
vineit. Nisbet mentions, among other continental cases, 2 medal struck 
on the ocension of the union of the Swiss Cantons, which bore on it 
the Foi along with the words, Unio /nseparabilis (System of Heraldry, 
Yad ed. i 364). Papworth enumerates several English cases of the 
device with the handa in fess—the normal position for the device in 
heraldry—and in other positions: as m the arme of Purefoy, De In Foy, 
Altrue, ete, (British Armorials, p. 100), 

While two hands grasping each other, as they do in the crest of 
Nova Scotia, are a symbol of mutual faith and trust, one hand grasp- 
ing another which is passive is the synibol, rather, of the promise 
of 4 vassal tendered to his lord, The device on the Epsom senl seems 
to be of the latter kind; and it is noteworthy that the device is essen- 
tinlly the same in Rietstap’s engraving of the arms of the French house 
of Crespy le Prince (Armorial Général, Pl. L. fig. 37). The verbal blason 
attached to the illustration terms the device, nevertheless, une Foi. 

Here, then, are a considerable number and variety of objects or 
devices, cach of them having a symbolism or an emblematic meaning 
natural to it in the circumstances, and each of them placed within, as 
it were, the environment of the antlers of the stag, If the line of 

‘The term wae Foi waa extended to w ring, at ane time in fashion, which was made to 
appear as if it were a hand of metal the ena of which, shaped Whe hands, presped. each 


other, —Ootgrave, Dictionarie, 1032, sc. Foy. | 
VoL. LX. 15 
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thought which has: here been pursued is right the seals are to be 
read according to the art of their period, as essays in Christian 
symbolism: the rabbit resting composedly, surrounded by the attires 
of the stag, may be taken as the symbol of acknowledgment of weak- 
ness, but trust in God as a refuge. The hare in the same position may 
be a reminder that it is the duty of the waiting servant to watch. 
The Epsom seal, in the same way, bears the symbol of a plighting of 
faith in presence of God; the undertaking made under that seal was 
thus certainly to be fulfilled, as a vow to the Lord. 

Several thirteenth-century seals exist in which the figure between 
the horns is the armorial shield of the person whose seal it is. The 
earliest example of this which we have found is the seal used by John de 
Launde}, son of William de Laundel of Teviotdale, about the year 12244 
(Laing, t. 470; Macdonald, 1544). Lt is followed, about 1206. by the seal of 
William de Balliol (Laing, ii. 74; Macdonald, 92),! and the counter-seal of 
Maleolm, Earl of Lennox (Laing, i. 485; Macdonald, 15%ia)2 According 
to the canon of interpretation which wo have accepted, the device is a 
declaration or acknowledgment of entire devotion to the divine Lord. 

If, again, this line of consideration can be followed thus far, the 
further question arises, whether the devices of the cross, the cross- 
crosslet, and the crucifix between the antlers do, indeed, owe nothing 
to the earlier idea of the symbolism of the stuy. While the apostles 
and martyrs were distinguished in general, in representations of them, 
hy their being accompanied by the instruments of their office or their 
suffering, and our Lord, when represented in the form of a man, was 
accompanied by some emblem of the cross, it is natural to speculate 
whether the cross between the horns of the stag was not originally an 
emblem of the Redeemer and nothing else, a thing by itself, and of 
immeasurably greater dignity than the commemoration of the miracu- 
lous arrest of any mere individual sinner, however celebrated a saint 
he in consequence became, Also that the cross was probably the earliest 
emblematic combination of which the stag-head formed a part. 

* Tt is perhaps not permissible to reckon de Launde! and. de Hailiol in this context as two 
distinot houses, seelng that the “toom tabard” appears as the coat of armies on the seals of both 
of ye tats (Brit. Mus. Caf. of Seats, WT) sugpeste that the ttaghead on the laat-oen- 
tioned seal was introdmce! into it In reference to the erection by Royal Charter of a larye 
tract of land in the earldom of Lonnox inte a free forest In 1872 The wipgestion seems 
to assume ideas which were more in consonance with the heraldry of the fifteenth century 
than the thirteentii In an earlier volume of the British Museum Catalogue Dr Birch 
records that the geal of the Joint Justiciars in Eyre of the English Forests citra Trentham 
in 1407 iseal No. 6702) bore a shield of the Justiciars’ arms marshalled with each other pale- 
ways, Paced betweon the atthes of a stag-head caboased, There the atag-hoad is clearly an 


allusion to the forests. The stag had fost lis symbolism: but that it had done ao two 
bomdred years earlier would te difficult to maintain, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INCHCOLM ABBEY. 
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Before Inchcolm was disfigured by the fortifications erected during 
the war it was perhaps the most beautiful of the islands in the Forth 





Pig. 1. Inchcolm Abbey, hofore 1, from the sonth, 

(fig. 1), The rocky promontories at the east and west tail off and merge 
into a narrow isthmus, forming o natural harbour on the north shore. 
On this narrow strip of land, sheltered from the east and west, stand the 
remains of one of the most interesting buildings in Scotland; interesting 
not only on account of its historical and romantic associations but also in 
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regard to the buildings themselves, as they constitute, without excep- 
tion, the only monastery extant in Scotland which shows the complete 
arrangement of the establishment (fig. 8). 

Although the edifice is so well preserved it was not previously possible 
—owing to the conversion of the larger portion of the monastic buildings 
into o modern dwelling-house—to determine the extent of the various 
offices or their true function, Reference to the literature on the subject 
does not help matters, as, apart from the historical notes, the description 
of the buildings in the various books is for the most part contradictory 
and unconvincing, Tt was not until 1924, when the Earl of Moray placed 
the remains under the guardianship of H.M. Commissioners of Works, 
that it was possible to remove the modern works and make an exhaustive 
study of the buildings. It is my purpose to lay before you the result of 
the investigation, and with the aid of carefully prepared plans to trace 
the development of the monastery from its foundation in 11° to its 
dissolution in the 16th century. The many alterations and modern 
repairs made it no easy matter to detect the original work; the plans, 
however, are in no sense conjectural but are prepared from actual 
evidence found. In defining the dates of the various additions little help 
is obtained from historical records, and only very few of these refer 
directly to the buildings. They are, nevertheless, important, and it is 
expedient to repeat them here. 

A Columban hermit appears to have lived on Incheolm up to the 12th 
century, and the Seotiehronitcon narrates! “that the Abbey owes its 
foundation to Alexander I. who in 1123 was driven ashore on the island 
by a storm, where he and his followers were maintained for three days 
by the hermit whe then made Incheolm his retreat, and who divided 
with them his scanty fare of shell-fish and the milk of one cow, In 
recognition of his safe delivery, Alexander founded and endowed a 
monastery and brought to it Augustinian canons from the Abbey he had 
established at Scone. The monastery continued to prosper, and in 1216 
received large addition to its possessions from Allan Mortimer, 
proprietor of the domain of Aberdour, on the mainland adjoining, who 
purchased the right of interment in the chureh hy bestowing on the 
Abbey one half of his estate.” 

The island has always been celebrated as a place of burial, and this 
fact is referred to by Shakespeare in Mucheth in connection with the 
defeat of “Sweno, Norway's King,” 

“Nor would we deign him burial of his mon 
Till he dishursed at St Colm's Inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use,” 
' MacGibbon and Hoss, The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, vol, ti, p. Ale, 
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Tt is recorded that in 1265, Richard, Bishop of Dunkeld, built the new 
choir at his own expense, and at his death in 1272 his heart was laid in 
the north wall of the new choir.’ 

The Abhey was plundered by the English many times in the 4th 
century, and a reference in the Pluscarden Chronicle relating to an attack 
by Richard IL in 1984 states*: “But it came to pass that a great bark 
out of his war fleet committed many outrageous ravages on St Columbas 
island of Eumonia, and entirely stripped the said place both of the 
ornaments of the church and of the furniture of the place; and 
when the ruffians would have burned down the church and had set 
fire to a house adjoining the church? a strong win blew the flames 
back upon them and burned and suffocated them almost all; and thus 
St Columba by o mirucle saved his church from being burned down 
by them.” 

The Chape! of the Blessed Virgin adjoining the choir was founded in 
1402 by the prior, Richard of Aberdeen, and Thomas Crawford, canon 
of Incheoim.* 

Previous to the Reformation the monastery seemed to have lost its 
importance, and in 1543 Abbot Henry resigned office and the building 
ceased for ever as a religious house. 

There are several interesting allusions to the Abbey in the Act of 
1581! in which it confirms James Stewart as the first Commendator in 
possession of the “De, Abbay, and Mansioun of Sancteolmis Insh,’ and 
later it states that “the said [Mle with the Abbey, mansioun, dowcot, and 
gairdis thairin may be put to some proffitable use” in the hands of “the 
said James erll of Murray, his airis and agsignais, os their propertie in all 
tym cumming.” 

The earliest of the remains on the island is the little cell reputed to 
have been occupied by the hermit who succoured Alexander [. As this 
structure has already been described in the Proceedings by Sir James Y. 
Simpson only a short description is necessary. It is an irregular stone 
building with a pointed tunnel vaalt and mensures some 19 feet along the 
interior of the north wall and 18 feet 6 inches along the south wall; 
it varies in width from 5 feet at the west end to 6 feet at the enst, 
and measures 7 feet 9 inches in height to the apex of the vault. The 


' Scatichronicon, lib, x, ¢. 30, Since reading the paper a cra! chamber f feet § inches 
long by | foot wide aul 8 Inches deep has been exposed in the position indicated above. 
Tt appears large for a heart burial, bot on the other hand, it is too small for an. ordinary 
one (lg. sb 

* Alan Reid, Tneheolm Abbey, p. TA 

* The jtalles are enltue, 

* MacGibbon and Ross, The Ecclesiastical Archifecture of Scotland, vol. i. p, 308. 

* Alan Reid, fncheola Abbey, p. TOL 
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entrance doorway in the south wall is lintelled on the inside, the lintel 
being carried on projecting stones, while there is a rough arch on the 
outside face which possibly connected to a vaulted entrance passapre. 
The exterior of the vault is roofed with roughly squared stones, 
The only window is in the east wall, and the jambs are formed in 
single stones the full thickness of the wall, and rest on a thick stone 
sill, The head is formed of a thin stone lintel laid flat. The whole 
eell is built in mortar; this fact as well as the construction of the 
vault with radiating voussoirs is not usual in early Celtic work, and 
it is likely that the cell has been much repaired if not almost entirely 
rebuilt, 

OF the establishment founded by Alexander I. in 1123 nothing remains 
with the exception of the church, and although this has been very 
much altered to suit the later requirements, there is sufficient evidence 
to reconstruct the plan of the building (fig.9). The church followed 
the usual Norman lines for a small establishment, and consists of a 
nave 33 feet 4 inches long by 19 feet 1 inch wide, having a small 
chancel approximately 21 feet long by 14 feet 7 inches wide. The 
nave has three doorways, the principal being at the west, a smaller 
entrance to the cloister in the south wall, and a ati]! narrower door- 
way in the north wall Evidence remains of four windows in the 
side walls of the nave. There would presumably have been a fifth 
window over the west door, but all traces of this have bean removed by 
the later alterations. It is now impossible to determine the position 
of the windows in the chancel, or to trace the details of the chancel 
areh, as the latter was cut away during the ISth-century alteration. 

The only architectural details remaining are a simple splayed plinth 
extending round the whole building; a trigonal string course at the 
wallhead level, which continued across the west gable, and details of 
the west doorway, The jambs of the latter are formed in two orders, 
having a detached nook shaft, with moulded base and cushian cap, the 
square abacus of which extends into the west wall to form the impost 
of the arch moulding. The outer order of the arch is not moulded 
but formed of plain voussoirs, The inner order, which is now missing, 
was also apparently not moulded. The outer jambs of the other two 
doorways sre missing, but remains of the arches are left, these being 
formed in two orders of plain voussoirs. The original face work was 
formed of the usual squared ashlar of the period, but this has been 
much repaired and renewed. There is no indication that the nave has 
ever been vaulted. It is possible, however, that the chancel may have 
been, as the interior face of the walls of the latter incline: inwards as 
they rise. 
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The first alterations were the addition of a new choir to the east 
of the present chancel, and the straightening up of the south wall 
of the chancel in line with the nave wall, presumably to suit the 
setting out of the first eclaustral buildings (fig. 9). Search haa been 
mate for traces of the latter, but with the exception of a few stones 
forming the foundations of walls, sufficient evidence has not been 
obtained to justify a reconstruction. It is probable, however, that 
the dorter extended southwards from a position abreast of the old 
chancel, and that the chapter-house extended farther east. No evi- 
dence has been obtained of any buildings on the west side of the 
cloister, other than a raggle or chase cut in the south wall of the 
nave about 15 feet above ground level; this might indicate the 
presence of a roof over a walk or over a range of buildings, but one 
cannot say definitely, 

The new choir extended eastwards for a distance of 26 feet 6 inches, 
and there remains the evidence of two cireular-headed windows in the 
south wall; similar windows would presumably be repeated on the 
north wall, which is now destroyed. The presence of the windows in 
the south wall tends to confirm that the position of the first claustral 
buildings was to the west of this addition and abreast of the old 
chancel ay aforementioned, or, alternatively, that the claustral build- 
ings were only one story high. Later alterations, however, lead the 
evidence in favour of the former position, The external face of this 
choir, like that of the nave, has been much altered, but at the south- 
west angle the origimal moulded wallhead course is in sifu, It should 
be noted that owing to the straightening up of the south wall the axis 
of the choir is set central with the widened portion of the old chancel 
and not with the nave, 

A certain thickening added to the exterior of the south nave 
wall was at first a little difficult to understand, and it appeared to be 
added as an abutment for the later vaults. On closer investigation 
it was found that this thickening was much earlier, and may be 
placed not later than the beginning of the Lith century. It was 
added to stiffen the wall and continue it down to the lowered ground 
level on the south. This thickening has the same weathered appear- 
ance as the lower tower wall, and a similar plinth is carried round 
both. The two top courses form a splayed weathering, which would 
indicate that there were no buildings against it at this period. The 
remains of a cireular-headed doorway in this thickening can be 
traced in front of the original south door, but at a much lower 
level. To accommodate this the head of the Norman door was 
lowered by inserting lintels at the new level, and filling up the 


a a 
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intervening space. This lowering was no doubt done to suit the level 
of the cloister, 

As already pointed out, the monastery continued to prosper, and 
received large additions in 1216. It is apparent that from this date a 
new lay-out was contemplated, and further buildings were commenced, 
the varlier additions bing the erection of the tower and of the 
beautiful chapter-house (fig. 9). The position of the latter and the 
adjoining wall connecting it te the church is peculiar, as it is not set 
at right angles to the church in the usual way. The setting in this 
manner presumes the intention to rebuild the cloister, but owing to 
the existence of previous buildings, possibly the first chapter-house and 
dorter, it was decided to build the new chapter-house before pulling 
down the other buildings. 

The chapter-house is one of the few octagonal chapter-houses in 
Seotland. The mouldings of all caps, bases, window jambs, and vault 
ribs are in the first pointed style. The ribs of the vault hive a hollow 
moulding in the centre of each, and spring from round shafts, 44 inches 
in diameter, set in each angle of the apartment, They meet in the 
centre im a carved boss, haying a circular hole through which a light 
eould be raised or lowered from the roam ahove. The doorway is on 
the west side, and the jambs have detachod shafts with caps hut no 
bases. Between the shafts the mouldings of the semicircular areh con- 
tinue down the jambs, and stop in an unusual way on a broad splay. 
The outer jambs are less elaborate, and the walla of the later (14th 
century) cloister are built against these. The stone bench round the 
walls is set on a broad step 64 inches ahove the floor, In the east 
wall the three recessed seats for the abbot, prior, and sub-prior are 
formed, two steps higher than the wall bench, and ure enclosed with 
continuous mouldings forming arched heads, anid terminating on as 
splay in a similar manner to the door jambs, The chapter-house 
is lit by five windows, the three on the east, south-enst, and south 
bays being pointed and moulded: a smaller one on the north-east bay 
has a plain trefoil arched head in the interior and a simple pointed 
arched head on the exterior, The outer jambs and areh are o latey 
insertion, and it is probable that the whole window is an addition, 
while the fifth window in the south-west bay js circular, and plaved 
high up in the head of the bay. 

The north wall of the tower was constructed upon the north wall of 
the first chancel, but the south wall was almost entirely rebuilt long 
the line of the straightened wall referred to in the Previous alterntion, 
The first and later chancel arches were enlarged to form « retrochoir, 
the pulpitum being under the east arch and the rood screen under 
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the west. Surmounting the pulpitum is an sreade of three spans, and 
over the rood sereen one of two spans (fig. 2) The tower is 62 feet 
high, surmounted with a parapet carried on typical first poimted 
corbels. The tower rises two stories above the church, each story 
heing separated by a string course, The windows in the upper story 
are each formed of two lancets enclosed 
within « round arch mould, having the 
spandrils pierced with simple quatrefoil 
openings. ‘The first story was originally 
lit with a similar but smaller window 
on the north, and by a simple lancet on 
the south side. A doorway through the 
east wall opened into the roof of the 
choir, On both the east and west walls 
water tabling is formed for the roofs 
of the choir and the nave, but as there 
18 no water tubling on the north and 
south walle, and as these walls have lancet. 
windows, it is clear that it was not 
originally intended to provide transepts, 
At the south-east corner of the south 
wall is the doorway leading from the 
cloister to the ehurch. The door is first 
pointed in style, having a plain pointed 
arch and a single detached shaft at each 
jamb, In the same wall, and lending 
from the retrochoir, a staircase rises to 
the firat floor of the tower. A a =r s =_ . 
The presence of a raggle for a roof in u- % Incheoles Abbey: the Nave 

the Exiah wall of the Comer led to the nA AEs PONY TOS: ee 

discovery of foundations of a north transept with an aisle on its west 
side. The raggle continues in an unbroken line across the wall of the 
nave, indicating that the roof of the aisle and transept was in one slope. 
The transept (which is quite distinct from the existing one) was approxi- 
mately 21 feet (inches long by 10 feet i inches wide, and was presumably 
separated from the aisle by an open areade as there are indications 
of foundations for a respond and buttress. The aisle is approximately 
19 feet G inches long by 10 feet wide, and the west wall being only 7 feet 
3 inches high was comparatively thin, being 2 feet thick. The base course 
is formed of ashlar work, having « very slight splay—] inch wide— 
wrought on the upper edge. This splay apparently continued round 
both the aisle and transept, os a considerable portion still remains on 





—— = 
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the east and west walls. There does not appear to have been any opening 
into the transept from the retrochoir, but there is evidence that access 
was obtained from the nave to the aisle, as the original plinth and wall 
of Norman work have been cut away at this point, but the wall was 
again rebuilt to form a window at a later period. 

From the historical reference we know that Richard, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
erected a new choir towards the end of the 13th century. There is not 





Pig. & Inchoolm Abbey: Foundations of Church showing Mural Chamber tn North Wall, 


sufficient evidence to show whether he reconstructed the whole of the 
north wall of the Norman choir, but it is clear that he left a portion of the 
south wall (fig. 5). The east end of the new choir was then 61 feet from 
the pulpitum, and it is probable that the latter was also transferred 
east at this time; or shortly afterwards, to suit the new cloister, 

While an endeavour was being made to trace the sedilia of this period, 
4& backing was found approximately 14 feet from the east end (tip, 4), 
This backing is covered with plaster upon which a beautiful series of 
figures are painted. Unfortunately the heads of these figures are missing 
owing to the portion of the wall having been removed ab some period, 
There are seven figures, two of which are swinging censers, The d rawing 
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of the drapery is excellent and is executed principally in line; black, red 
and yellow colour being employed. At the foot of each vestment 
is a diaper pattern of black lines on a background of red and dark 
grey alternately, The panel, which is 6 feet 2 inches long and 2 feet 
0 inches in height, is in a very good state of preservation, and is a 
splendid example of l3th-century mural decoration. The recess which 
contains the painting is 18 inches deep, and had been built up with 





Fig. 4. Incheoim Abbey: Uith-century Mural Painting. 


masonry when the Church was extended eastwards in the late Mth or 
15th century. In removing this masonry two other stones, measuring 
approximately 18 inches by 15 inches, covered with similar painting, were 
discovered. In this case the vestment has a diaper pattern of blue lines 
on a light ground. The stones have a small bowtel moulding worked 
on the arris, and appear to have formed part of the jambs or sill of 
the recess. 

During the various alterations and extensions made to the church up 
to the end of the 13th century we must assume that the canons occupied 
the 12th-century dorter, as there are no remains which can be identi- 
fied as the 13th-century dorter. The next stage in the development 
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of the establishment appears to have been commenced in the Mth 
century When the enlarged claustral buildings were set out (fig. 10). The 
plan of these buildings is unusual: firstly, in that the lower story Was 
not occupied by cellars but formed one continuous cloister, in place of 
the lean-to roof with an arcade round the cloister garth; and, secomlly, 
the eastern range is not set at right angles to the church, The reason for 
this has already been given when discussing the chapter-house, The 
choir having now been extended towards the east, there was no reason 
why the rood screen and puipitum should remain where they were, They 
were therefore removed and the old nave and retrochoir were converted 
into the abbot’s house with ambulatory below, barrel vaults heing 
inserted in the old nave and under the tower (fig. 14), The insertion of 
the vault in the nave certainly preceded] the erection of the western 
range of the cloister, as openings with arched heads were carefully 
formed in the new yault in order that the original north and south doors 
could still be used. The latter became blocked when the later cloister 
buildings were built agtingst it, When the vault was inserted two 
windows were formed cutting through the first work, one on the north 
side and one on the south, The presence of the one in the north over- 
looking the siale of the 18th-eentury transept would indicate that the 
aisle, and possibly the whole north transept, were demolished by this 
date. The transept, however, would serve no useful purpose in this 
position since the choir had been removed eastwards, and a new transept 
or sacristy was provided to the east, but with w projection equal to only 
ane bay of the former transept, The vault under the tower extends the 
full width of the tower walls, the shafts of the arcides over the rood 
screen and pulpitum being eut through and the upper parts left and 
pinned up from the top of the vault. The spandrils of the arendes were 
also blocked up and formed partition walls in the abbot's quarters. 
A cirenlar opening 3 feet 3 inches in diameter for bell ropes was left 
in the vault, and the I3th-century doorway to the cloister was partly 
built up to form a narrow window opening. Access to the circular 
stair leading to the upper stories was retained, and a new doorway 
cut through the staircase wall for entry to the new floor formed on 
the top of the vaulta, 

The cloister is 12 feet 6 inches wide and vaulted with B Couto 
barrel vault from end to end, and as the vault on the south is built into 
that on the east and the vault on the west into that on the south the 
sequence of building may be inferred. The vault with its supporting 
wall on the east is built against the dressed stonework of the wall 
adjoining the chapter-house, and is therefore a departure from the 
original plan, and proves that the cloister is later than the iéth-century 


a. — 
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work. The windows overlooking the cloister garth are round with 
splayed jamb and arch, and those on the eastern and western ranges 
have stone window-seats which are absent in the windows on the 
southern range. In the east wall of the cloister at the south end is a 
doorway leading to the cemetery and an opening in the north wall leads 
to the church, At the junction of the east and south walks are the 
remains of a stone cresset, and almost opposite this, in the south well, a 
door which was later converted into a water-trougl or cistern having a 
channelled stone inlet above to connect to the rain-water pipes and a stone 
outlet basin below, In the east wall of the western range a staircase 
leads to the frater and guest hall above. Opposite the staircase is a 
narrow window, and farther north, in the same wall, a doorway leads into 
the garden. A new doorway was also cut at the north end to give Hccess 
to the cloister in the old nave. 

In the external angle between the first church and the clotster there 
is » amall wing, the lower portion of which is vaulted to carry a lobby 
and garderobe, This wing, however, is of one huild with the cloister 
wall, being thoroughly bonded into it. Over the cloister on the eastern 
range is the dorter, which is 62 feet long by 16 feet wide, and covered 
with «a lofty peinted tunnel vault. The windows are square-headed on 
the exterior nnd arched in the interior. In the north wall the round- 
headed window of the Norman choir was now built up, and a doorway cut 
through for access to the night stair to the church. The doorway, 
however, has been altered at a Inter date (fig. 5), The dormitory does not 
appear to have had originally a day stair to the cloister, and it is 
probable that at first the night stair would serve both purposes, as the 
portion of the church to which the night stair led became part of the 
cloister. Possibly a timber stairense was afterwards erected in the 
cloister ascending to the northmost window of the dorter, as this window 
has been widened and a check cut on the outside jambs for a door, 
The southmost window on the same wall has also been widened, but 
the splayed jambs were reset. In the south wall o large round-headed 
window lit the south end of the dorter, while a smaller window at a 
lower level in the west corner lit the sub-prior'’s cubicle. Below the 
large window a doorway leads across a bridge to the reredorter. 
Through the east wall an awkward stair leads to an octagonal apart- 
ment above the chapter-house. This apartment is roofed with a pointed 
tunnel vault, a crude method of covering a room of this shape. It has 
a fireplace and two windows composed of two lancet lights, the smaller 
window having a circular arch mould over, similar to those in the tower. 
The presence of the fireplace (the only one in the canons quarters) suggests 
that this was the warming-house. 
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The western range was oceupied by the guest hall, to which access was 
obtained from the cloister stair through a round-headed doorway having 
howtel montd jambs, On the west wall at the south end, almost opposite 
the door to the cloister stair, 4 similar doowway led to an outside stair 
giving access to the garden. A raggle cut in the external face of the 
west wall indicates that this staircase was covered with n roof, The 
guest hall was lit by two square-headed windows in the west wall and 
two in the east wall. The northmost window in the latter was later 





Fig. 4. Tnehoolm Abhey: View fron North-east showing Lith century 
Night Stair to Dorter. 


bailt wp and converted into a fireplace. A doorway at the north-west 
angle leads to the garderobe and lobby, which in turn give entrance to 
the abbot’s camera formed within the first nave, the early windows 
of the latter being built up and new windows inserted to suit the new 
requirements. The remains of only one window of this period exist. 
The east wall of this apartment is formed by the blocked areado over 
the rood sereen: 4 doorway, however, was left in the blocking to give 
aceess to the room under the tower, through which access is obtained to 
the staircase leading to the cloister below and to the tower above, 

The frater, like the dorter and guest hall, has a pointed tunnel vault, 
anid extends the whole length of the southern range. It is entered from 
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the staircase formed in the angle with the western range through a 
round-headed doorway similar to that of the guest ball, in fact, the one 
moulding forms the jamb of each opening. At the east end the high 
table stood on #& raised dais, the wall behind being panelled and 
surmounted with a canopy. The chasea for the panelling and the lines 
of the canopy can atill be traced on the old wall-plaster, and boilt out 
from the south wall, supported on two piers and an arch, is the frater 





Fig. & Incheolm Abhey: Exterior of Frater ‘and Keredorter. 


pulpit, The platform on which the lectern was placed is 2 feet 2 inches 
above the dais, and reached by a short flight of steps formed in the wall. 
The pulpit window is circular-headed, having originally had two orders 
of mouldings, but the inner is now missing. Over the window 4 semi- 
circular hood mould of deep cavetto section terminates in two carved 
stops (fig. 6). 

The window lighting the high table is square-headed, the jambs are 
splayed and have raggles for glass in the upper half only. The remain- 
ing three windows were pointed and had deep cavetto moulded jambe 
and arches: The internal jambs form 4 very wide splay, and support 
Alat arched soffits. Traces of a circular window in the west gable exist, 
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the detail of the hood mould being similar ta that over the pulpit 
window, 

In the frst instance the west end of the frater was used asa kitchen, 
the hearth probably being in the centre of the floor, as an opening in the 
vault is suitably placed to act asa smoke vent. In the south wall is the 
usual slop sink at the floor level, and at the west end of the north wall 
4a hatch served the guest hall. In the 15th century, when the large 
fireplace was inserted, a partition wall was built to screen om” the 
kitchen, and as the hatch was now blocked by the fireplace a new 
doorway was eut between the kitchen and the guest hall, From the 
type of mouldings: in the refectory windows, in particular the pulpit 
window and those west of it, it would appear that it was late in the 
century before this portion of the cloister buildings was completed. 

Let us now consider the buildings to the south-east of the cloister 
(fig. 11). The arrangement is at first a little difficult to understand, but on 
closer examination works out in a logical fashion. As we have Mrendy 
noted, the doorway in the south wall of the dorter leads to the reredorter. 
The firat reredorter was a small rectangular mulding two stories high, 
and connected to the dorter by a narrow timber bridge, which is quite 
“a isn) eonstraction, The stumps of the stone corbels supporting the 
bridge enn still be seen at the bottom of the jambs of the dorter door- 
way, The reredorter no doubt had a wood floor, and the open drain, 
which is 4 fect 6 inches wide, extended the full width of the chamber. 
Near the base of the south wall are two segmental arched openings 
through which the sen at high tide entered and flushed the drain, a 
perfectly good arrangement, It is evident, however, that at a later 
date silting had taken place, or the level of the tide had receded and 
so failed to reach the drain, with the result that the reredorter had to 
be extended farther south in order to get effective cleansing. This was 
done, and an almost identical Arrangement was erected 19 feet farther 
south, and the bridge was replaced by an arch and the dorter extended 
over it (fig. 6). 

It is possible that another reason for the extension of the reredortar 
was to obtain a larger dorter, but as there never was a large establish- 
ment at Ineheolm it i¢ perhaps reasonable to accept the former 
explanation. Even now the sea does not reach the how reredorter 
except at very exceptional tides, 

In the new réredorter a Vault carried the floor and another formed 
the roof. The axes of the vaults being parallel with the south gable of 
the extended dorter it was possible to have a large window in this gable, 
as the roof over the reredorter was constructed at right angles to that of 
the dorter. The dorter extension has three square-hended windows in 
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the west wall and possibly had originally the same number in the east 
wall: the litter, however, is now demolished and therefore all evidence 
is lost. 

A section of the west wall, including a portion of the vaults adjoining, 
had been subsequently rebuilt. This is clearly indicated in the jointing of 
the masonry. There appears no reason for this except that it may have 
been destroyed or damaged during one of the many raids upon the 
monastery, or that it had collapsed owing to insufficient foundation, 





Fig. 7. Incheolm Abbey: View from the East, 


much of the ground at this side being made up largely of sand. When 
rebuilding it was straightened and set parallel to the east wall. 

The space on the ground-floor level between the first reredorter and 
the second was at first used as a passage having large open arches at the 
east and westends. Inthe 15th century when additional buildings were 
erected at tle east these arches were partly built up, doorways formed, 
and « timber floor inserted 5 feet (inches above the ground level, access 
to this floor being obtained through « doorway from the first floor of the 
new buildings. 

The building to the east referred to consists of a series of chambers 
with windows and fireplaces and was probably used as the infirmary. 
From the 4th century onwards intirmaries ceased to be open halls and 
were cut up into a series of chambers, generally with fireplaces in each, 
The eastmost chamber may possibly have been used as a chapel. The 
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pointed window on the east gable tends to support this theory, but as 
there are so few features it is difficult to be precise. The westmost 
chamber has been divided by a timber floor into two stories, to which 
access is obtained by n circular staircase which also deseends to the 
cellars below. 

From the level of the timber floor direct communication is obtained 
from the dorter. This staircase could be used by the canons for entry 
to the cellars and kitchens without passing through the chambers to the 
east. Access to the cellar and kitchen from these chambers was obtained 
by an external stairense, for which the sunk area still remains. The 
lower story of this range is divided into two vaulted compartments; the 
smaller in the west end, being entered from the staircase adjacent to the 
dorter, and the larger by a door in the east end and also by the external 
staircase. At the north-east corner of the larger room there is a very fine 
large oven, The range of cellars is lighted by square-headed windows in 
the south wall. 

We have seen that the pulpitum was removed to the east in order to 
allow the cloister to continue uninterrupted under the tower. This no 
doubt contracted the choir to such an extent that it was decided to 
extend it still farther, and it would appear that in the 15th century the 
ehurch as a whole was removed bodily to the east (fig. 12). We know 
from the historical notes that in 1402 the Lady Chapel was founded. 
This chapel was apparently built as a transept to the new ¢hurch. As 
will be seen from the previous plans there was little spare to erect a 
south transept except to the east of the chapter-house: there was there- 
fore every reason for removing the church bodily to the east, and it is 
possible that practically the whole of it was rebuilt at this time. The fact 
that mention is made only of the foundation of the Lady Chapel does not 
present any difficulty, as it is possible that the altar or altars which were 
ulready dedicated and which stood in the previous transept would be 
transferred to the north transept of this new ehurch. The new church is 
cruciform in plan, the north and south transepts being equal in width 
and projection. In the new work the walls are wider and all of the 
same thickness where they extend beyond the end of the 13th-century 
church. The west end of the new church was built on the pulpitum 
base of the former church, and it is just possible that the space between 
the tower and this west end eventually became an open court, as a 
staircase added in the next century has all the appearance of being 
built as an external feature. 

The west end of the church being now clear of the claustral buildings 
the stair from the dorter would not lead into the church: it would 
therefore be used as the day stair only, and it was necessary to construct, 
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n new night stair. This difficulty was overcome by altering the window 
in the north-east end of the dorter into a doorway and building a 
stair leading down to a doorway cut in the wall of the church, west 
of the new pulpitum. This staircase was covered with «a lean-to roof, 
the raggle for which exists. No trace of the high altar remains, or of 
the altars in the north transept. There are, however, the remains of 
one of the two altars in the south transept, and the mensa of another, 
with the usual five incised crosses, has been reused as a gravestone in 
the floor, In the south wall, near the base of the altar, there is an 
ambry and a piscina with « trefoliated arched head. The second altar 
stood to the north of the existing one and its piscina still remains. 
The transept was roofed with a pointed tunnel vault, only a portion of 
which now stands. The opening between the transept and the church 
is 9 feet wide, and the bases of the piers are of loth-century detail. 

At the point where the east wall of the transept adjoins the presbytery 
there remains one jamb of the sedilia, Only the foundations of the 
renininder of the church now exist, From these, however, it is clear 
that the entrance to the north transept was of similar width to that of 
the south, A considerable portion of the original stone paving, both in 
the church and transepts, remains in position, 

In addition to those already described further important alterations 
were carried out in the 14th century, notably the provision of a covered 
walk along the north side of the cloister garth, To form this two semi- 
circular openings were cut through the cloister walls, and a light screen 
wall or arcade with five buttresses was built to carry a timber lean-to 
roof, The foundations of the wall and buttresses remain, and the raggle 
eut in the walls indicates the height of the arcade and the pitch of the 
roof, This addition enabled further cellar accommodation to be pro- 
vided in the now discarded north ambulatory, which at its best must 
have been poorly lighted. 

Three additional vaults, all lofty and pointed in form, were inserted 
in the tower, the soffit of the lower vault being built in line with the 
Itth-century arch (fig. 14) The chamber thus formed between the first 
and second of these vaults, and now forming the third floor in the tower, 
was converted into a dovecot, and the window on the south side altered 
at the same time. The windows in the east and west walls were blocked, 
and holes for nests cut in all the wall faces. The dovecot being at the 
original first-floor level had access from the 13th-century stair, while a 
shaft was left in the vault at the south-west angle through which to 
reach the top floor. The topmost vault, although now partly destroyed, 
would have risen well above the parapet. level, and would be covered 
with either « slated or a stone roof. The insertion of the vault on the 
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top story partly blocks the window on the north side, while the one 
on the south is completely built up, The addition of the vaults was a 
daring piece of work, and in order to buttress the tower a “ trunsept™ 
(if we may call it such) was built on the site of the 13th-century one. 
This was a wise precaution, as the tower has an inclination of 12 inches 
to the north. The character of this addition, with its huge mass of 
mnisonry in the lower story, indicates that its first object was structural, 
the accommodation so obtained being too small to justify its erection 
for this purpose alone, Both stories are vaulted, and the upper has a 
garderobe in the angle. In the abbot's camera the doorway leading to 
the lobby was at this time built op and converted into a fireplace, and 
a new entrance formed immediately to the south, 

Tn the 16th century a large cireular staircase was added at the east 
end of the abbot’s quarters to give better access thereto (fig. 13). The 
windows in this staircase having rageles for glass anid the general appear- 
ance of the building suggest that the space or court to the west of the 
church had by this date become unroofed. From this stnircase access 
it had to the first Hoor of the tower, and adjacent to this doorwny there 
ae the remains of another doorway to the north. The purpose of this 
deor is not clear, but as there are joist holes cut in the external face 
of thie east wall of the tower At thia level, those BuUp rest that A tonber 
gallery extended from this doorway to the north wall of the church. 
The size of the joist holes is too small to assume that the whole eourt 
was floored at this level. The staircase continued some distance higher 
to n door cut in the upper part of the screan wall of the Isth-century 
arcade, which led to a new timber floor inserted at the springing-line 
of the léth-ventury vault, the crown of the latter being cut away to 
give greater head-room. 

Against the south wall of the cloister another large staircase was 
built as a rectangular tower, giving access to the frater, The tower 
originally had a parapet carried on corbels, characteristic of this period, 
The upper part now contains a small apartment having two windows 
and « fireplace. 

Several other small buildings were erected on the site about this 
time, one immediately to the north of the church: this, however, is of 
late date, the foundations being at a much higher level, and oversailing 
the early work, 

A portion of the extended dorter was converted into a small house 
and the remainder taken down, a wall-walk formed at Hoor-level and 
the east side crowned with battlements. These alterations, and possibly 
the addition of the large staircase to the frater, are post-Reformation. 

We have now completed the survey of the whole group of buildings, 
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and followed the development step by step. Let us therefore review the 
situation and relate the findings to the dates given by the documentary 
evidence. Although it is not possible to give a detinite date to each 
successive alteration, it is now possible to assign the approximate periods. 

Owing to its insular position it is unlikely that a large number of 
workmen would be employed, and consequently the work would be slow 
and carrjed out in small sections. This is borne out in the evidence, 
and we find that when large extensions to the church were in progress 
little was done to the domestic buildings, and vice rersee. 

Between 1121 and the end of the 12th century the church was erected 
and a new choir added. The architectural details of these are typical 
of the period, A cloister must also have been built at this time although 
few remains &xist, 

In the 18th century the tower was added, the chapter-house and 
north transept built, and the choir extended; these were probably com- 
menced in the order given, the details of the mouldings in the tower 
being of the transitional period and certainly earlier than those of the 
chapter-house. The date of the new choir is known, being founded by 
Prior Richard in 12065, 

We have seen that a north transept was added to the ISth-century 
tower and taken down before the north ambulatory of the Mth-century 
cloister was formed in the church, It is therefore rensonable to assume 
that its date is about 1250, 3 

The Mth-century work embraced the rebuilding of the claustral 
buildings with the various offices. We have already proved that the 
western range was later than the north cloister ambulatory, and: that 
the latter occupied the 13th-century nave, while the eastern range was 
built against the facework of the 13th-century chapter-house. These 
facts and the conversion of the dorter window into a doorway for the 
new night stair to the lith-century church definitely place this group 
between these two periods, We have confirmation of part of this 
arrangement in the Pluscarden Chronicle, where it refers to “a house 
adjoining the church” being set on fire in 1384, This house would 
probubly be the abbot’s house which, by the architectural evidence we 
have seen, had by this time been formed in the tower and nave. The 
floors in the tower were of wood, and there being direct access to the 
chureh roof it would be quite natural to start « fire in this place. The 
burning of these Hoors also gives a reason for their subsequent recon- 
struction in stone, 

The additions in the 15th century embraced the rebuilding of the 
church, the erection of the new north ambulatory, the infirmary, and 
the insertion of the vaults in the tower. 
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The date of the rebuilding of the church presents no difficulty, as the 
foundation of the south transept is recorded as 1402 and the architectural 
details are of that period. 

There is little doubt that the vaults in the tower, forming the dovecot 
and the so-called “transept” to stabilise the tower, were erected in this 
century, as it certainly preceded that of the I6th-century staircase. 
Further, it is implied in the Act of 1581 that the dovecot existed before 
the monastery was deserted in 1543, 

The 16th-century pre-Reformation work is relatively unimportant, 
consisting of the addition of the two staircases and certain outbuildings, 
and it is possible that the latter and the staircase to the frater may be 
post-Reformation. 

A characteristic feature of the buildings is the pointed tunnel vault, 
which after its introduction in the Mth century was used in all sub- 
sequent work. | 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Mr ©, R, Peers, C.B.E., 
M.A., Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, for his criticism and help 
in sifting the evidence, to the Clerk of Works, Mr James Lamb, and the 
foreman, Mr John Macdonald, for the careful way they have carried 
out the works of preservation, so that no evidence was lost, and to 
Mr John Houston who prepared the drawings. 
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MonpDay, 124i April 1026, 


Sm JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, C.V.O., LL.D., 
in the Chair, 


On the recommendation of the Council, there were elected Honorary 
Fellows of the Society — 


MARCELLIN BouLn, Professor in the Muséum National d'Histoire Naturelle. 
and Director of the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine, 1 rue René 
Panhard, boulevard Saint-Marcel, Paris 18+. 

Professor Dr philos A. W. Brdcarr, Bestyrer av Universiteteta Oldsak- 
famling, Tullinlikken, Oslo, Norway. 

O. M. Daroy, M.A,, FLBLA., Keeper of the Department of British and 
Melieval Antiquities, British Museum, London, W.C, 1. 

Professor E. Fasricivs, Giithestrasse, 4 Freiburg im Breisgan, Germany. 

Sir ARTHUR Keira, M.D., D.Se., LL.D. FRCS. (Eng.), F.R.S., Con- 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons of England; Past-President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Ansatomiont 
Society. . 

Commendatore RopoLtro LAnciasi, K.C.V.0., 1.C.L., 2 Via Nerva, Rome. 

Dr KR. PARIRENT, Director of the Institute of Archeology of Rome, Museo 
Nazionale Romano, Rome. | 


Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


FREDERIC SUTHERLAND Frereausox, Dunedin, 4 St George's Koad, Palmers 
Green, London, N, 13, 

Kev. P. J. Froop, D.D., Sacred Heart Rectory, Old Dalmarnock Road, 
Bridgeton, Glasgow, 

Joms Ginmocr, Willowdene, Auchinairn, Bishopbriggs. Glasgow, 

Major JAMES ALEXANDER Frenprnick Henry Hammron, 47 Castle Street, 

THOMAS MACLELLAN Houster, Solicitor, Union Bank House, Stranraer. 

NORMAN M. JouNsox, B.Se,, LCP, F.R.S.G.5,, Headmaster, MéLean 
School, Dunfermline. 

Rev, DuncaN Macrar. 24 Douglas Crescent: 

Mrs Mitonen E.. Mamaanp, Cairnbank, St Andrews. 

Joan ReocH, Bank Agent, 16 Mansion House Road, Langaide, Glasgow, 
SL. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, 2h Portman Mansions, London, W. 1, 
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The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By JAmes Larye, 1 Alma Place, Laurencekirk, 
Bronze Mortar, bearing the inscription SOLI DEQ GLORIA ANNO 
1733, and foliaceous designs. 


(2) By W. A. Suarro, M.D., Dundas Street, Bo'ness, 


Jet Ring of rectangular section, with two perforations on the edge, 
measuring 1,'; inch in diameter. There are faint traces of a lozenge 
ilesign of incised lines round the periphery and on both sides of the 
ring; found amongst the soil in making the seventeenth green, “The 
Graves,” on the West Lothian Golf Course, near the summit of Airngath 
Hill, Bo'ness, where several medieval and Bronze Age burials were 
discovered, (See subsequent paper by J. Graham Callander, F.S.A-Scot,) 


(3) By James 8S, Richarpsox, F\S.ASeot. 


Platter of Samian Ware and Beaker, found together by the donor, 
2 feet below the surface, in the sand, about 300 yards from the shore, 
on the southern outskirts of Wimereux, near Boulogne, France, in 
September 1918. The platter is 7 inches in diameter at the mouth, 3) 
inches across the base, and 1{ inch in height, and bears the maker's 
mark, MVA(TVL)LIM, on the inside: Dragendorif 31. The beaker is of 
cream-coloured ware coated with brownish-black slip, and measures 32 
inches in diameter at the mouth, oj inches at the bulge, 144 inch across 
the base, and 6 inches in height, the wall being decorated with two rows 
of roulette pattern above the bulge and one row below, 

Leather Shot Flask with brass nozzle and adjustable gauge for the 
charge of pellets, both sides of the leather bag having tooled on them 
aman riding on a pony, Wearing a Balmoral bonnet, holding a gun at 
the ready, and having a game-bag hanging at his left side. in front of 
the pony being a dog; from Aberdeen. 

Block of Light Grey Flint, measuring 4, inches by 3] inches by 2 
inches, from which flakes have been struck off round the greater part 
of the periphery; found at Gullane, 21st April 1008, 


(4) By Caries E. Warreiaw, F.S.A-Scot. 


Old Knife and Fork with bone handles, the fork having only two 
prongs. 
Old turned wooden Egg-cup, 2. inches high. 
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The following Donations to the Library were also intimated :— 


(1) By Fraxsk Miiien, F.S.AS8cot,, the Author. 
Andrew Croshie (“ Pleydell”). Second Edition, Annan, 1925. 


(2) By THowas SHEPPARD, M.Sc... F.S.AScot., FG.S., F.R.GS, 
Hull Museum Publications, No. 141, Record of Additions, No. LX VII, 
(3) By the Trustees of Mrs Hoxymas Gin.espr: of Torbanehill, 
through James Unqvaanrr, F.S.ASeot., the Author. 
Memorial of William Honyman Gillespie of Torbanehill. Edinburgh, 
1828.. 
(4) By E. Hersert Stove, F.S.A., The Retreat, Devizes. 
Some Notes on Stonehenge. Devizes, 1926. 


It wos announced that the following Books had been purchased for 
the Labrary :— 

Pola: | Monamenti Romani, Vol. [Y, No. 1. By Brona Tamaro. 
Trieste. 

Leptis Magna, Vol, [. By Pietro Romanelli. Rome, 1925. 

Osebergfundet. Utgit av den Norske Stat under Redaktion av A. W. 
Broégger, Hj. Falk, Haakon Schetelig. Vols: [and MI. Kristiania, 1017 


mand 120), 


The following Communications were read :— 


A STONE AXE-HAMMER FROM PERTHSHIRE. 257 


I. 

NOTICES OF (1) A STONE AXE-HAMMER FROM PERTHSHIRE, AND 
(=) PREHISTORIC AND MEDIASVAL GRAVES ON AIRNGATH 
HILL, NEAR BO'NESS. By J, GRAHAM CALLAN DER, F.S5.A.Scor., 
DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM oF ANTIQUITIES. 


A STOXE AXE-HAMMER FROM PERTHSHIRE, 


In November 1923 a stone axe-hammer (fig. 1) was found among 
loose stones at the foot of a senur on the north side of Rossie Law, 





Fig. 1. Stene Axe-hanumer from Hossle Law. 


in the parish of Dunning, Perthshire, It woe nequired by the Perth 
Museum,’ and through the courtesy of Mr John Ritchie. the Curator, 
[ have been enabled to exhibit it to the Society. Although the relic js 
rather badly pitted all over through exposure to the Weather, it is an 
interesting and important specimen, because of its unusual decoration, 
Looked at from above, it is egg-shaped, with the narrow end distinctly 
rounded, and the perforation for the haft placed about | inch nearer the 
butt than the otherend. Its length is 4) inches, and its greatest breadth, 

1 Amongst a mlactllaceois collection of relics found on Tents Muir, Fife, and recently depoxiiadd 
in Perth Museum, is a fragment of @ star-shaped bend of hie ritrecus Paste similar to those 
found on the (Henliee and Colhin Sanda The reeord ia interesting, as this clase of Rronse Ape 
bead had not previoasly been reported from this part of the country. 
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which is opposite the perforation, 221 inches, Tt shows a fairly regular 
thickness of about 1, inch in the centre from the narrow end to the 
haft hole, after which it swells out to 1} inch at the butt, by a curv- 
ing of the upper and under surfaces, that on the former being quite 
pronounced while that on the latter is very slight. It also varies Trom 
1} inch in thickness opposite the hole on one side to 17 inch on the 
other, The perforation measures 1,5, inch in diameter at the outside 
and { inch at the centre. 

So far, except for being more oval than usual in ite upper aspect, 
this axe-hammer shows no features which cannot be paralleled on other 
Scottish examples. But, extending along both sides and round the 
narrow end, though not round the butt, are two broad, rounded, raised 
mouldings, measuring 1 inch in total width and 4 inch in height—a 
peculiarity which I have not heard of before on any Scottish or English 
specimen, ; 

This new decorative motive adds considerable importance to this axe- 
hammer, as it confirms the opinion that bas long been expressed regard- 
ing the use of these objects, namely, that because of the small size and 
care Which has been bestowed on the manufacture of some of them, as 
well a4 the absence of marks of tear and wear by cutting or hammering 
on either the sharp end or the butt, they could not have been intended 
for implements employed in industry or weapons used in war, but rather 
they must have been made as insignia of authority or for ceremonial 
purposes. Had the Rossie Law example been meant for cutting, there 
was no sense in carrying the mouldings round the narrow end, as thie 
would only have rendered it more inefficient for such a purpose, 

Thongh made of stone, the period of the small wedge-shaped axe- 
hammer is the Bronze Age, as a considerable number of them have been 
found in graves belonging to this time. More than a dozen have been 
discovered in such burial deposits in Scotland, and they have also been 
found under similar conditions in England. 


GRAVES ON ATRNGATH HILL. 

While making the new seventeenth green'of the West Lothian Golf 
Course on Airngath Hill—which lies between Linlithgow and Bo'ness—in 
the month of December last, some workmen laid bare several ancient 
graves, the discovery being reported to Mr H. M. Cadell of Grange, who 
immediately let me know about it by telephone, However, on account of 
n snowstorm, it was the beginning of January before | was able to 

' Some difficulty had arisen in deciding on a sulinble name for thle green, bot this dlacovery 


has supplied one, as henceforth it isto be koown as “The Graves.” The positions af the diiferent 
burials are now marked ly anil! mounils 
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aecompany Mr Cadell to the site, by which time further burial deposits 
had been encountered. 

The place where the graves were found lies near the highest, point of 
the hill, aboat 40 yards east of a gully which cuts into the top from north 
to south, and about 400 yards north-east of the monument to Brigadier 
the Hon. Adrian Hope, the elevation being rather more than 400 feet 
above Ordnance datum. The view is cut off to the south, but otherwise 
the site commands a magnificent prospect of the Firth of Forth and 
the country on either side from Perthshire to East Lothian. 

To form the green it was necessary to cut into the alinrecns ié-rosn 
towards the south, removing the thin layer of surface soil and penetrat- 
ing the sub-soil down to the rock in places. While removing the turf 
on the enst side of the green two long slab-lined graves and a very 
stall stone cist-like structure were laid bare, but they had no eover- 
stones, as probably these had been removed at some previous time owing 
ta their being practically on the present surface. The long: fraved jay 
almost parallel to each other, orientated slightly south of east and north 
of west, 4 distance of 7 feet separating them. The small cist was placed 
4 feet 6 inches further north, and lay about east-north-east and west- 
north-west, The sides and ends of the [wo graves were formed of small 
slabs of yellow sandstone, and they were paved with similar material, 
the side slabs nt the east end of each converging slightly, The most 
southerly grave measured internully 5 feet 2 inches in longth, 14 inches 
In breadth, and 1] inches itt depth, and the other f feet ry inches long, 
1S inches broad, and 11 inches deep. The main axis of the first grave lay 
H7 east of north magnetic, and that of the second 115". The stall eist, 
which was roughly triangular on plan owing to the most easterly of 
the two stones on the north side being turned inwards, measured only 
20 inches in length internally, 11 inches ucross the west end, and 
9 inches deep, the main axis lying " east of north magnetic. No 
osseous remains or other relics were found in it. 

In digging into the slope of the hill about 22 feet west of the most 
southerly of the graves described, at a depth of 2 feet 2 inches from the 
surface, a quantity of incinerated human bones amounting to about three 
double handfuls were found, with a slab of yellow sandstone, measuring 
3 feet 2 inches in length, 2 feet 2 inches in breadth, and 4 inches in thick- 
ness, standing on its edge and inclined over the remains, No other stones 
which might have indieated the former presence of a cist were found, 
neither were any other relics, Ata distance of 7 feet to the south-south- 
west another structure was exposed. It consisted of on oval chamber 
measuring internally 3 feet 6 inches from east to west, 2 feet from north 
to south, and 2 feet 6 inches in depth measuring from the surface of the 
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ground. The wall was built of small boulders from the boulder clay, 
with a large block at the east and west extremities, the first of yellow 
sandstone measuring 2 feet GO inches by 2 feet 10 inches. There was 
evidence of rough causeying at the bottom, but no trace of a covering 
stone. Asin the case of the long graves, the cover had probably become 
exposed by the denudation of the soil, and had been removed at an 
earlier period, A very few fragments of burnt bone were the only relics 
found among the soil with which the structure was filled, but some pieces 
of sandstone which had evidently been submitted to the action of fire 
were taken from it. Midway between the lust two deposits was a small 
pocket of burnt human bones lying beneath three amal! flat stones, at a 
depth of about 2 feet from the surface. Again, as in all the other ETavVes, 
no further relics fell to be recorded. 

It was quite plain that two different classes of interments belonging to 
very different periods had been brought to light, although there was a 
complete absence of grave furnishings by which their period might have 
been definitely tndieated. The two long slab-lined graves, from their form, 
size, ond orientation, were proba bly medieval, as they were similar to 
many of those found in the numerous medimval burying-grounds which 
have been discovered in the three Lothians, The small cist-like structure 
might also belong to this period, although this is 
doubtful, as lesa eare has been bestowed on its 
orientation, 

Regarding the two deposits of caleined bones 
and the oval structure, which also yielded a few 
fragments of similar remains, it seemed more 
likely that they belonged to the Bronze Aye than 
to any other time. Oval graves built of small 
boulders are yery unusual in Scotland, but pockets 
of incinerated homan remoins have been found 
not infrequently under cairns and about ‘stone 
cireles which belong to the Bronze Age. This 
nttribution as to the period of these deposits Wila, 
fo a cerfam extent, confirmed when two months 
later Dr W. A. Shafto of Bo'ness ealled at the 
Museum and showed me a small ring of cannel 
coal which had been found amongst the soil during 
—_ the subsequent levelling of the ground. 

pee a hoe pe The ring, or rather ring-pendant (fig. 2), as it 
seems to have been worn by suspension, is of 

square section, being rather thicker on one side than on the other. 
It measures 1,y inch in external diameter, | inch in width, and 
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from ,'; inch to 7 inch in thickness, On the periphery, at the thickest 
part, are two V-shaped perforations, formed by boring two converging 
holes parallel to the faces till they meet—n method of perforation seen 
on the jet buttons of the Bronze Age. The septal portion in the “V" of 
one of the perforations is broken away, which is suggestive that the 
second perforation had been made after the fracture of the first. But 
this does not follow, seeing that nearly all the other figured examples of 
this form of ornament have complete double perforations, The ring 
shows traces of having been ornamented on both faces and round the 
periphery by a lattice pattern of incised lines, but these have almost heen 
obliterated by wear. These objects, which have sometimes been called 
“pulley rings” in England, have occasionally been described as having 
three perforations; but this is nota very happy description, seeing that the 
appearance of the triple perforation is caused by the inner slopes of the 
two perforations being bored from one orifice. Such ornaments hive 
been more frequently found in England than in Scotland. where only 
another one has been recorded. Thisexample is preserved in the National 
Museum, and, according to the record that was attached to it, the ring 
“was taken out of a stone coffin near Craigiehall (Perthshire?) in 1805. The 
bones were in a state of perfect powder. There was. besides, a wooden 
button, but (it was) too much decayed to be preserved,” It measures 1," 
inch in diameter, and has two V-shaped perforations: but it is unorna- 
mented, and part of the ring is broken away, ‘The distribution of 
English examples is wide, as they have been found in Yorkshire, 
Wiltshire” and Derbyshire? and, generally, have been recovered from 
Bronze Age graves, sometimes with buttons with V-shaped perforations, 
The majority of those which have been illustrated are more ornate than 
our latest example. 

Dr Shafto has very kindly presented the ornament to our National 
Museum, and to him the thanks of the Society are due for the donation 
of a very rare relic. 

* Gireenwell's British Barrows, p. 33 ifie. 5, ps 220 (fig. 119), p. 63 (Ag. 123): Mortimer s Forly 
Years Reacarcihea, p. #2 (fig. 216), p. HO (tye. LOO), 


' Cronia Britannia 08 2); Devises Museum Catal ogwe, Nos, 75 and la. 
* Hrifiah Barrows, p; 229 fn. 
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Lf. 


THE EXCAVATION OF A PREHISTORIC AND MEDIEVAL SITE 
NEAR BLACKSIDE, MUIRKIRK, AYRSHIRE. By ARCHIBALD 
PAIRBATRN, F.S.A.Scer, 


The site under review, situated within the parish of Muirkirk, at 
Whitetield, a short distance north-east of Blackside and north of the 
road leading to Priesthill, had in times past been called by loeal people 
“The Roman Camp,” It is not uncommon in pastoral districts to ascribe 
to Homan times mysterious medieval remains, probably formed in 
greater part by the dexterous use of the flauchter-spade in the early 
duys of ewe bughts, ewe milking, and the building of fail dykes. The 

| structure, prominently situated 
on rising ground, is easily notice- 
able on the skyline, and this, along 
with the finding of purt of a» 
flint implement or weapon in the 
vicemity many yenurs ago, may 
have given rise to the loenl tra- 
dition. The excavation of the 
site was commenced in the autumn 





of 1013 by the late Col. J. G. A. 
Fig. 1. Plan of an Earthwork in the Pariah of Baird, FS.AScot., proprietor of the 
Muirkirk, Ayrshire. Muirkirk estate, and the writer. 


The structure seemed curiously 
planned (fig. 1), and it presented at first an enigma as to its probable 
age and use. Two quadrant-shaped areas adjacent to each other Are 
enclosed by fail dykes or turf walling, and are separated in the centre 
by a large mound of earth. Across one side of both enclosures, facing 
west, there is a massive prass-grown earth embankment in a line 
running north nnd south, and divided in the centre by an opening 
through it, opposite to the mound. This embankment is 44 feet in 
length each way, right and left of the opening, giving a total length of 
88 feet, and it rises to an average height of 9 feet, with a corresponding 
thickness. The opening through the embankment runs outwards (west) 
in a straight channel for 32 feet: It has sloping banks 8 feet wide 
at middie distance, narrowing to 2 feet at ground level and to 1 foot 
6 inches below ground level, aa it passes between a setting of stones 
into the interior at the base of the mound. This opening at its upper 

* Tam Indebted| to Migs A. L. Shaw Smith for kindly planning the site, 
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end is cut into the clay-band rock underlying the surface soil, for the 
purpose evidently of draining the whole interior. Leading from the 
upper end of the opening there is a continuous setting of stones, going 
right and left along the inner base of the embankment. On the right, 
the stones run parallel to a similar setting along the base of the mound, 
indicating the foundations of a narrow turf-walled passage, 2 feet wide 
and 14 feet in length, leading tu, and ending within, the circular enclosure 
on the south side of the mound. On the left, the stone setting is con- 
tinuous wlong the interior base of the embankment, returning in a 
circular curve at the far end, and continuing in a parallel line along 
the base of an inner bank of earth, thus forming a bught or pen 36 feet 
in length and 6 feet, in width. 

There were indications of a double setting of stones leading from 
this boght into the circular enclosure on the north side of the mound 
—the foundations, no doubt, of a connecting passage. There is ample 
evidence that the soil had been cleared from the bught, and that, when 
in use, the floor was the native clay-band rock. The enclosing fail 
dykes, continuing from the ends of the 88-foot embankment, are each 
66 feet in length; both swing round towards the east, ending against 
large boulder stones, and leaving an opening 10 feet wide, convenient 
for use as an entrance into either enclosure. 

Should the arrangement of the structure be referable to ewe-milking 
practices, a glance at the accompanying plan will show that the owes 
could be driven in through a shedding gate in the 10-foot opening to 
one enclosure, pass through the milking bught, and out into the other 
enclosure, Doubtless this was the use the structure was put to as we 
see the ruins of it to-day; all with the exception of the mound af 
earth which, though it conveniently forms a division between the two 
enclosures, seems to be out of place within the precincts of a sheep-fold. 

The fact that 60 yards north-west from the structure a never-failing 
spring runs clearly from under the visible roots of a prehistoric oak 
in a now treeless district, suggested a more human element, and that 
the whole site was worthy of exploration. A strip of ground was 
trenched over within the enclosure facing north (marked A on plan} 
and the excavation carried into the central mound. Part of the upper soil 
had fallen from the decayed turf wall, but underneath this many chips 
of flint, chert, and water-worn stone were found mixed with the lower 
soil, The upper soil of the central mound contained numerous fragments 
of elay-band rock, suggesting that the repeated cleanings and scrapings 
of the bught and passages had been thrown over it. Under the turf, near 
the top of the mound, a small glazed vessel of light red ware and curved 
rim was discovered, while lower down several fragments of thick, glazed, 
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mediwval pottery were recovered from the soil. At about 3 feet above 
ground level the greater part of a saddle quern was discovered set on 
end, and face inwards, within the mound. It measures 16 inches in 
length and 27 inches in breadth, the hollow part being 18 inches in 
diameter and 3} inches deep, Here the soil was fine, rich, and dark 
ceOloured, and under the closest scrutiny almost every spadeful was 
found to contain minute chips of flint and chert. Slightiy under this 
level a row of ten stones was brought to light, all set on edge 
and in line over the lower base of the mound. These were carefully 
removed and laid aside in the formation in which they were found. 
The soil underneath continued dark in colour, and it was quite strewn 
with chips of flint; one or two worked but imperfect fints were recovered. 

Immediately underneath the row of stones, anil below the original 
ground level, in the centre of the mound, three small heups of a whitish 
clay-like substance were laid bare. The heaps lay close together in a 
line running east and west, and the middle one, the largest, was marked 
with a aynare-shaped stone set on the top. This deposit was carefully 
examined, and the light-coloured substance tomposmng it, which had 
an adhesive feeling, was found to be plentifully mixed with wood 
charcoal, The deposit was contained within a cireulur cavity, 18 inches 
in diameter and 6 inches deep, which had been picked out of the soft 
elay-band rock.. On the bottom of the eavity Iny a finely worked flint 
straper and several flakes of dark-coloured flint, The lesser heaps 
contained a similar substance intermixed with charcoal, both deposits 
being also within cireular cavities excavated in the rock, and both 
containing flint chips. A small water-worn stone, showing a ring of 
abrasions round its edge, possibly from use in fabricating flints, was 
discovered near the deposits, as well as a rubbing stone, associated no 
doubt with the saddle quern. 

From the numerous fragments of hard water-worn stone found 
throughout the mound, as well as from larger pieces with portiona 
flaked off them, it was obvious that the early inhabitants of the site 
had made liberal use of this material so easily obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood. That the site had been oceupied in early times by a race 
who had chipped out their weapons and implements of stone on the 
spot, was clearly evident, but the later medimval reconstruction had, 
unfortunately, removed all trace above ground of the early form of 
dwelling. 

Nothing further was done until some time ago, when the writer 
made an effort to examine the remaining portions of bath enclosures, 
particularly that marked A on plan, where the extra depth of soil, it 
was hoped, might have preserved any relics underneath. Here, under 
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the deep accumulation of soil from the ruins of the inner wall, and on 
a layer of clay spread on the rock, and still presenting a particularly 
smooth surface, were found several large fragments of hand-made 
undecorated pottery of the Bronze Age. In close association with the 
potsherds were several amall water-worn pebbles, which had evidently 
heen subjected to intense heat and had become split in consequence. 
The pottery fragments were, no doubt, part of a Bronze Age cooking- 
pot, which accounts for the presence of the heat-cracked pot-boilers on 
the floor, The clay-covered floor was liberally strewn and stained with 
wood charcoal on a space about 5 feet square, which wus carefully yet 
quite easily followed. Unfortunately, all trace of this floor was lost 
inwards, on the ground disturbed by the last users of the site. Under- 
neath a portion of the inner wall of the ewe bught, and among the 
lower soil, was discovered a large segment of what had been a& mag- 
nificent jet armlet, probably duting to the first few centuries of this 
era. Although only a length of 2f inches survives, it had measured 
about 5 inches in external and 3} inches in internal diameter when 
complete, The ring, which is of triangular section with slightly convex 
sides, measures {finch in breadth and |? inch in thickness. 

In this section also, but nesrer the surface, were found a small silver 
hutton, ornamented with concentric circles, and a small portion of a 
whetstone, 

In the enclosure marked Bon plan, where the soil is very shallow, a 
brass shoe-buckle, probably of eighteenth-century origin, was recovered, 

It will be gathered that the relies, though few in number, are sufli- 
elently characteristic to indicate various periods for the occupation 
of this site. The fragments of Bronze Ave pottery, pot-stones, hammer- 
atone, and flints are referable to the earliest occupation; while in suc- 
cession we have the jet armlet and saddle quern probably indicating an 
Early [ron Age occupation, glazed potsherds pointing to a mediseval 
occupation, and, finally, the brass shoe-buckle and silver button suggest- 
ing an eighteenth-century occupation. 

The unsolved enigma, and therein lies one of the charms of archmo- 
logy, are the deposits within the excavated cireular cavities underneath 
the mound. They do not quite compare with the cooking-holes recently 
discovered within Bronze Age hut-cireles in the district, although it 
must be admitted that the hard strata in which they were formed may 
account for their want of depth. They were clean in comparison, and 
almost free from black residue, and, while they contained charcoal, there 
was no visible evidence of burnt bone. The smooth (comparatively 
speaking) clay-covered floor, however, is analogous with two such floors 
in local hut-cireles, on both of which fragments of decorated and 
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underorated Bronze Age pottery have recently been discovered. One 
noticeable feature of this site is the absence of stony debris, The original 
construction may have been for the greater part formed of turf, other- 
Wise the stones forming « hut-cirele, with its accompanying embank- 
ment, must have been very completely removed. 


ITT, 


THREE CROSSES IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF SCOTLAND, 
By Rev. R.S. G. ANDERSON, B.D. FS. A.Soor, 


1. Carfeton.—At the farm of Carleton, about two miles south-west 
of Glasserton House, Wigtownshire, there lias been preserved an 
ancient slab with a cross carved on it (fig, 1), 
Many years ago it was brought from the neigh- 
houring farm of Craizlemine, Craiglemine is 
already noted for the discovery there of a 
portion of a cross-shaft of green slate, and a 
fragment of a cross-head with bossa and circular 
depression—both mentioned in the /nventory 
of Ancient Monuments ¢n Wigtorenshire, and 
both now in the National Museum of An- 
tiquities in Edinburgh. There is no record. 
or tradition of any ancient chapel or grave- 
yard at Craiglemine, The probability is that 
the crosses were carried there from Glasserton 
Churehyard, which is little over a mile away. 
This was no un¢ommon act of vandalism im 
the distriets round, down to comparatively 
recent Times. 

The cross-slab at Carleton is « rectangular 
piece of Silurian sandstone, carefully shaped, 
smoothed back «nd front, 1 foot 2 inches 





Fig. 1, Crossalab at Carleton, aL (i i i 
Wiirtow dahitns. long, 7] inches broad, and lj inch thick. 


Originally the slab was longer; the lower end. 
being now broken off, taking with it part of the shaft of the eross. 

The cross on the slab is in Jow relief, about 4 inch high The 
drawing is very rude: no two of the arms are of the aame 
shape or length—the length varying from 12 inch to 6] inches from 
the point of intersection. The full length of the vertical arm of the 
cross is 8 inches, and of the horizontal 7 inches, Whilst the 
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drawing is rude, the sculpture work shows no mean ability in the 
handling of tools, 

The design of the cross is evidently of the Northumbrian type. It is 
very similar to one found in St Nininn’s Cave, illustrated in fg. 8 in the 
Inventory of Ancient Monuments. The lutter cross is much the better in 
ite drawing, and is probably of slightly earlier date. The date of the 
Carleton crdss muy be tenth century, or a little later, 

From its slimness, and also its present condition, it may be concluded 
that the slab was not meant for a headstone or « standing monument, 
In all likelihood it was used as a prave-cover. 

2. (flasserton.—The cross, 24 
shown iu fig. 2, has been known 
for many years, having been dis- 
covered during the renovation 
of the interior of the church of 
Glasserton over thirty years ago, 
It is recorded in the Incentory of 
Ancien! Monuments in WWigtown- 
shire on p. 1, So far as 1 know, 
it has mot yet been ilhastrated, 
When TI first suw it, the crogs- 
slab, broken in two, lay neglected 
on the stair-head outside the door 
of the “loft.” [tis now preserved 
in a temporary box in the vesti- 
bule of the church. 

The cross-head is of the well- 
known Whithorn type, of which Fig. 2 (trons-alab af Clasaerbon. 
so many have been found in the 
district. In this conse the arms of the cross are defined by a cord, formed 
by two grooves roughly parallel This cord may have extended down- 
wards, enclosing a panel. The head has been marked off from the 
panel beneath by 4 single incised line. Flat dises fill the hollows between 
the arms, whilst the ¢entre is marked out by two concentric rings. 
The panel beneath, save for the merest fragment, bas disappeared. 

The greatest brendth of the cross-slab is 17] inches, and the depth 
from the top of the stone to the incised line above the panel is 14 
inches, The diameter of the larger circle in the centre ts 44 Inches. 

The drawing and the workmanship of this monument are considerably 
below the level attained in the best examples of this type. In all prob- 
ability it belongs to o later date, when the genius and the skill of the 
craftsmen were in decline. A date suggested is the late tenth century, 
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3. Fardenreoch, Colmonell, Ayrshire.—When motoring from Glasgow 
into Wigtownshire last summer (125), I had oceasion to visit a farm near 
Pinwherry, In the course of conversation with a friend] Inguired as 
to the known antiquities in the neighbourhood. By dint of questioning 
I learnt that there was a stone with carving on it im the wall of the 
stable at Fardenreoch Farm. This name was familiar, for here Dr 
Joseph Anderson records that a very tine stone axe was found. On 
my way | stopped at this farm, and 
found that the carved stone was the 
fragment of the shaft of a eross (figr. 3), 
Many years ago this had been found 
near the top of 4 hill behind the farm- 
house, and had been built for preserva- 
tion into the stable wall, Another 
fragment was noticed about the same 
time but was not salved, and is thought 
to be still hidden in the dyke of the same 
high field. The fragment in the stable 
wall is 1 foot in breadth, scarcely | foot 
it length at its longest, and 6 inches 
Fig. % Fragment of a Cross at Farden thick, 

reach, Ayrahtin, The design consists of a rope border 

at each edge of the shaft, within the 
border on each side a loose three-cord plat, and filling the centre, 
vertically, a twist ornament. The stvle is o very rare one in Scot- 
land, but is not uncoimmon on the other shle of the Border. The rope 
and the plait and the twist are a combination familiar in Comberland 
in the late tenth century, 

According to the furmer at Fardenreoch, the hack of the cross-shaft 
was plain, but on each edge of the stone there was a similar twist 
ornament to that carved on the face. 

lam greatlyindebted to Mr W. G. Collingwood, F.S.A., for sugyvestions 
as to dates, and for information as to the affinities of the Fardenreoch 
stone with certain of the Cumberland crosses, 
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IV. 


NEWHILLS CROSS, ABERDEENSHIRE, By JAMES 
CRUICKSHANK, F.S.A.Scor, 


Newhills Cross, and the other subjects to be here referred to, lie on 
the main Aberdeen-Inverurie-Inverness road, in the parish of Newhills, 
and distant about $ miles from Aberdeen, To assist in describing them 
it may be well to give a short historical setting, the materials for 
which are fnirly ample. 

The Celtic kings appear to have favoured the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, and held considerable Crown territories there, chiefly the con- 
joined hunting forests of Stocket, Cordyce, and Kintore, a serpentine 
stretch nearly 20 miles long, all of which in due time came into the 
hands of King Robert the Bruce. King Robert either did not find time 
for the chase so far north, or the long wars may have left him 
without means to support the forests, or these may have afforded the 
readiest method of rewarding some of his chief lieutenants: at any rate, 
he proceeded soon after Bannockburn to divide them among his faithful 
friends, The town of Aberdeen was given the Stocket, Sir James de 
Garioch obtained Cordyce, and to Sir Robert Reith was assigned Kintore, 

It is with Cordyee that our subject is concerned, a ridge about 3 
miles in length and some 8 miles in circumference. Its upper levels 
have never been reclaimed and have for long been well wooded, which 
accounts for its prehistoric remains being unusunlly well preserved, 
these embracing a -stome circle quite unspoiled, various round cairns of 
the Bronze Age, s large number of tumuli, and traces of very old ronds, 
On its southern slope there are evidences which support the tradition 
that a castle, with a chapel near by, stood here, its name being Binghill 
Castle—perhaps a royal hunting-seat or a residence of the Gariochs, 
On the summit platean is a mineral spring which used to be noted 
as & May Day wishing-well. From all sides a wide view is obtained, 
which is assisted by modern view-towers at two points. Adjoining 
Cordyce on the south-west lay certain other Crown lands known as the 
three Olintertys, one of whieh, known as Bishop's Clinterty (to-day 
Bishopston) was bestowed on the Bishop of Aberdeen at a still earlier 
period; the other two being given by Bruce's son David [1, to Donald 
Bannerman, his physician. This grant to the Bishop carried with it the 
neighbouring southernly height of Cordyce, which for identification 
had at some previous date been marked by a large flat cross of stone 
and turf—doubtless an emblem of the ancred nature of the possession, 
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In drawing up the charter in 1316 to Sir James Garioch for the main 
portion of the ridge, care was taken to safeguard this episcopal section, 
and « copy of the Latin charter was lodged with the Bishop, which 
has been preserved with the episcopal charters, whereby a clue ts 
given to much that would otherwise be mystifying. Among many place- 
Hames, most of them now untraceable, mention is made of this cross “in 
vii regia,” a8 also a large rock near it, a recumbent stone at another 
point, and certain boundary walls. These objects still exist, but the 
#round having been in wood for generations, all knowledge of them 
has been forgotten, ami they have thus escaped notice in old parish 
records. During the late war ou large area of trees was cut down which 
brought these objects to notice once more; and as the new landowners. 
the Forestry Commission, have just replanted this area, the present 
. seems a fitting time to record them 
before they again become obscured. 
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Fig. 1. Pian of the Hishop's Crosa, Now Hills. 


The cross (fig. 1) from its position, and 
by its mention in the charter as a 
landmark then well established, is 
clearly intended to fix one end of the 
episcopal property. It had been care- 
fully measured out and compactly built, 
with an attempt at kerbing. It has 
suffered but little during the seven or 
eight centuries of its existence, only 
one arm having been broken into, evi- 
dently in an attempt to find out what 


A, ert lee nn ala lire. ! 
lay beneath. Its head points directly 


to Benachie, while nt the other end it is broadened ont to give the 
effect of an imaginary base. It may be explained that in Central 
Aberdeenshire different kinds of prehistoric remains, such as forte 
camps, cairns, etc., command a view of the large ‘fort on the Mither 
Tap of Benachie. | 
The large rock (magnum lapidem) adjoining the cross, while being 
clearly recognisable, lias suffered much in the surface quarrying which 
is evident all over the hill, The recumbent atone (lapixtratum) marking 
the north-western boundary is quite whole. Most of the walls or dykes 
appear to have been renewed, but at the extreme upper end the hoary 
APPearainee of the dyke Warrants the belief that it represents the wall 
as it was in 1316, A marshy lake referred to as lying in the hallac 
has since been drained and the land cultivated, but ifs location ie 
easily traceable. In a recent geological work reference is made to its 
“At Clinterty is an erosion basin clearly the site of a vanished lake ti 
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a theory amply verified by our charter, Near the margin of this basin 
is a gravel mound in which, in [897, a stone cist was found, the varied 
contents of which are now in Marischal College Museum, Aberdeen, 
A reference in the charter to the old waggon road (veferent via 
plaustrorum) would indicate a stage of progress which must have 
receded in the centuries following, since we are told by various modern 
writers that wheeled traffic did not come into being in Aberdeenshire 
till the middle of the eighteenth century. 

When at «a later stage parish boundaries came to be definitely laid 
down, the then north road seems to have been made the dividing 
line between Newhills and its neighbour Dyce, in which latter parish 
Cordyce lies, and although much of this road has vanished, its line 
still marks the boundary, explaining the reason why the division often 
appears unsatisinctory, But one exception 
to the read boundary fell to be made: 
following the cnstom of the times, that 
part of Cordyce attaching to the Bishop's 
lands was brought within Newhills so that e. 
all might be in one parish, and so it) remains 
to this day, na shown by the map (fig, 2). 

We come now to another discovery which 
the removal of the woods has made possible, 
In the charter the cross is deseribed as lying 
“in vid. regia,” the king's highway, and we “>. 
are thus able to speak with nssurance re- ae st es 
garding this second feature of the subject. Fig. 2 Map of Bishop's Tanda 
Here we have now revealed three ronds in Newhills parish, 
running side by side for nearly a mile, and 
to give them a name these may be called the parallel roads of Tyre- 
hagger, the modern name of the Cordyce ridge (fig. 3). At the lowest 
level is the modern turnpike formed in 1800, known to motorists for its 
steepness. Ata still higher level is its predecessor, formed in the middle 
of the eighteenth century at a time when road reform was much in the 
air, and when the ancient tracks were being widened to admit of 
wheeled traffic, At this section the ancient track, perched on a hillside, 
—eould not be widened, and a new loop at a lower level became necessary, 

Its period of usefulness would be limited to half a eontury before the 
making of the turnpike lying below it, and it is now grass-covered and 
neglected. 

Highest of all is the vid regia of the charter, with the eross on its 
upper side—n stretch preserved to us becnuse the nature of the proud 
did not admit of its being widened, Here, then, we have an example— 
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probably almost unique in that its authenticity is certified—of a section 
of the king's highway as it existed in the times of the Celtic kings, and 
possibly long before their day. While its eighteenth-century successor 
has long been discarded, this old track has continued in use as a near 
approach through the woods to the crofts further ahead, which had been 
set down tear the highway. It is less than 6 feet wide, has a solid, well- 
preserved bottom, and is almost level the whole way, being formed as a 
kind of shelf in the brow of the hillside, 

A wealth of historic interest comes into view in standing near this 
ancient Kingsway, The Celtic kings would probably all have trodden it, 
Robert the Bruce would be familiar with it, various of the earlier Stuart 
rulers may have used it, and certainly Mary, Queen of Scots, on her 
northern tour in 1502. James VI. coming from his punitive expedition 





"Wee op Tyrabegger Hill lemon NUE. free Knott eq Li tle Clin testy 7 a | 
whore a Shark Gist was fewnd in Fe Pte ak, hegeery c 


Fig. 3. View of Tyrebagger Hill, showing Roads and position of the Rishoup's Cres, 


to Huntly in 169, and Charles TI, returning from Holland in 1650, had to 
pass this way. The men of Aberdeen, led by their Provost, would marel 
over it on their way to the battle of Harlaw in 1411, and would return a 
victorious but diminished host, bearing their leader “ famous, calm, and 
dead.” Time and again through the centuries the unruly rentry of the 
county made their fierce descents over it on the town of Aberdeen. 
Montrose passed by on his. victorious career, and returned by it in his 
hour of ignominy; and the successive nobles of the house of Huntly ost 
have constantly been journeying here. Certain of Prince Cliarlie’s forces 
are recorded to have marched this way, and an old lady, not long 
decensed, used to tell that her grandmother saw the passing of Cumber- 
land's soldiers on their way to Culloden. Bishops, statesmen, judges, 
scholars, younger sons intent on a continental career, the rich man and 
the beggar, all make up a goodly company to give colour to this bare 
hillside; and a further touch of realism is found near by in the “Robber’s 
Cave,” 
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One feature cannot have escaped the notice of even the most callous 
of all the long roll of noted travellers, and that is the glory of the view, 
In the foreground lie the rich plains of the Lower Garioch and Lower 
Deeside, and beyond a circle of noble hills, including noted peaks such as 
Benachie, Morven, Lochnagar, Mounts Keen and Battock, Clochnaben, 
and the Lower Grampians, with many a height of lesser renown. 

To-day, inspired by this striking view, one may speculate on the 
former glories of the now silent king's highway, and by way of contrast 
turn to its modern substitute lying far beneath, to gaze on an almost 
endless chain of motor-cars, whose throb arises to disturb the peace of 
this heritage of the ages. 

A reprint of the Bishop's eopy of the charter of 1316 will be found in 
Hegistrum Episcopatus A berdonensix (Spalding Club), vol. i, pp. 484. 

The original, given to Sir James Garioch, was extant in 1574, in which 
year it was exhibited in Court in connection with a boundary dispute. 
(See Aberdeen Sheriff Court Records (New Spalding Club), vol. i. p. 262.) 

[Tam much indebted to Dr Douglas Simpson, who has kindly drawn 
the illustrations and has given other valuable help and guidance. 


v. 


NOTES ON LULACHS STONE, KILDRUMMY, ABERDEENSHIRE: A 
SYMBOL STONE RECENTLY FOUND IN MORTLACH CHURCH- 
YARD, BANFFSHIRE: AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES. Ry Ww. 
DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A,, D.Lirr., F.S.A.Scor. 


Lulach's Stone, Adldremny.—One of the most impressive of the 
solitary standing-stones in Aberdeenshire is Lulach’s Stone, hidden in 
Drumnahive Wood, due west of Mossat Bridge, in the parish of Kil- 
drummy (0.8. 6 inchies, Aberdeenshire, sheet li.), Tt is , tall and shapely 
pillar of schist, 8 feet 9 inches in height above the present level of 
the ground, though older descriptions make the height Ll feet. At 
the shoulder the brendth of the stone is 2 feet 8 inches: the back is 
rounded and the thickness very irregular, at greatest about 2 feet. 
There seem to be no eup-marka and no indication of tooling, and 
the pillar stone stands in «ll the dignified simplicity of its natural 
rudeness, grey and lichen staimed, hoary with the mute oblivion of 
its forgotten purpose, The name of the stone is of considerable 
interest. On Green Hill, in the perish of Tough (OS. 6 inches, 
Aberdeenshire, sheet Lviii.), is a similar monolith, also called Lulach's 
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or Luath's Stone;' and the tradition attached to each pillar is 
that it marks the place where Lulach, stepson of Macbeth, was over- 
tuken and killed after his father’s defeat and death at Lumphanan 
(15th August 1057). The historical facts about Lulach the Fatuons* are 
hriefly as follows. He was a son of Macheth's wife, Gruoch, by her 
previous husband, Gillacomgain, of the ancient house of Moravia, and 
himself a cousin of Macbeth! After Macheth was defeated and killed 
by Maleolm Canmore, Lulach earried on his stepfather's claims, but 
himself was killed at Essie, in Strathbogie, on 17th March 1058, and, 
like his stepfather, was buried in Iona. Two sources aver that Lulach 
was killed by Malcolm in battle, but another says that he died by 
treachery.’ Doubtless the two monoliths that bear his name are far 
anterior to his time in their origin; but we are probably not greatly 
wrong in regarding their subsequent popular association with Lulach’s 
memory as a link in the chain of other evidence as to the large. part 
which the province of Mar played in furthering the cause of the 
Macheth dynasty against the rival and Normanising house of Canmore. 

Symbol Stone found in Mortlach Churchyard, Banffshire-—On th 
September 1925, when opening «a grave in the old churchyard of 
Mortlach, near Dufftown, Banffshire (0.5.6 inches, Banffshire, sheet xxv), 
the sexton came upon a large fat stone about (i feet under the surface, 
It was lying face downwards and pointing to the south-east, Un- 
fortunately, in order to take it out the stone was broken into tive pieces, 
and it was only after it had been brought to the surface in fragments 
that the symbols were discovered on the under face. By a lucky 
chance the carved figures were almost unscathed by the breaking up 
of the stone, one of the fractures just passing through the serolled 
hind feet of the “elephant.” The place where it was found ia within 
some 30 feet to the north-west of the well-known “Battle Stone” of 
Mortlach. 

The upper of the two incised symbals found on the top part of the 
stone (fig. 1) is the familiar “elephant,” wrought with great spirit. The 
lower symbol is hitherto unrecorded, and T am unable to hazard even 
a conjecture as to what it may purport to represent. The incised 
sculpturing is beautifully wrought and extremely well preserved. In 
height the stone mensures about 5 feet 3 inches, and it is about 10 inches 
in greatest thickness. A small fragment, having become detached when 
it was taken up, was submitted to Professor A. W. Gibb, M.A., D:Se.. 

' See New Statislical Aceninl, vol, cil, p. 3, 

" Lulach foiwus—Chrontele of the Picts and Scota (od. W. F, Skene), p. 152 

* Bee genealogical table in A. ®. Anieryon, Horly Sources of Sootiiah History, vol. |. p. S80. 

* Tigernach,. dnnats, wal, W. Stokes In Revue Celtigiar, vol avit, p. SH: Annels of Ulster 
(ed. W. M. Hennessy), vol. ji. pot) CArenica de Moilros ied. J. Stevenson), p. 227. 
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of the Chair of Geology in Aberdeen University, who reports that the 
stone is a metamorphic rock, peammitic gneiss or impure quartzite, and 
is probably an erratic from the Moine area on Speyside, 

The church of Mortlach is one of the most ancient Christian sites 
in the district between the Dee and the Spey. A monastery was planted 
here by St Moluag of Lismore, whom St Comgall the Great. of Bangor, 
in the Ards of Ulster, dispatched on a mission into Pietland in 52! 
[t is a beautiful exmiuiple of the inatta sihi species venustatis of an Old 
Celtic religious site, occupying a lovely position on 
the west bank of the Dullan, The medimval parish 
church stands on a terrace overlooking the haugh by 
the riverside where the two svinbo] stones are, and 
where it is therefore probable that. St Molunag’s com- 
munity was placed. On the Opposite side of the river 
the bank rises steeply and is clothed with fine timber. 
Though greatly modernised, the church still retains 
its medieval proportions, and some beautiful lancet 
windows of the thirteenth century. Within it are 
preserved o number of interesting medimval prave- 
Slabs, and a pood recumbent efigy of « mail-elad 
knight—said to represent Alexander Leslie of Kininvie, 
who died about J544, 

The “Battle Stone” has on one side a Celtic eross 
between two fish-like monsters facing each other on 
top and Brotesque beast at the base, while on the 
Other side are a bird, a serpent, and an ox’s skull. 
and o horseman with his hound. In the illustration 
of the back of this stone in the Karly Christian : : 
Monuments of Scotland. part iii. p. 156, the bird is not rie suibol Rites 
shown. The cross has been carved with a simple — ghire. 
scroll ornament, The sculpturing is incised, and the 
technique is not so spirited as on the other stone. The Battle Stone 
is 5 feet inches in height above zround, and is 7 inches in greatest 
thickness, At least 2 feet of the pillar are below the surface, heing 
wedged in among stones. The material appears to be similar to that 
of the other stone. 

Round the Battle Stone “St Molloch’s Fair” was formerly held, The 
church had anciently a Ronnach bell. Near it is the Priest’s Well].® 





' For St Molnay's-work in the north-east, see my Origine of Christianity in Abrrideenshire, 
pr. lo-2. 

* For these and other particulirs aboot the church and chortbyard of Mortlach, ces A. Jervise 
Epitaphs «nd Inecriptions of the North of Sealand, vol. 1. Pp. ay 
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The stone recently discovered is of an earlier type than the Battle 
Stone, having the symbols without the distinctively Christian cross. 
Whether this class of stone is pagan is a much vexed question; but 
the presence of the monument at a definitely Early Christian site is 
a fact to be borne in mind. I know of fifteen ancient church sites 
between the Dee and the Spey with which are associated symbol stones 
of the oldest class. In many other cases where a symbol stone now 
stands unrelated with any known chureh site, all knowledge of an 
early wooden or wattled chapel or other religious centre on the spot 
may well have perished, and it is clear on the face of it that we 
cannot reject the possibility of the symbolism having been Christian 
from the outset,’ At all events, it is certain that whether pagan in 
their origin or not, the symbols were capable in their entirety of 
hearing « Christian meaning, as their association with the cross on so 
muuny Of the monuments shows, 

The chronology of these symbols is equally obseure. Mr J; Graham 
Callander has drawn my attention to one fact that may have some bear- 
ing on this important problem. In the famous hoard of silver articles 
found at Norrie’s Law, Largo, Fife, in 1817, occur two plates of silver 
and a silver pin (figs. 2 and 3) engraved with the double dise and 
Z-shaped rod symbol. Mr Callander points out that other fragments 
in this hoard are those of a silver vessel with a beaded rim similar to 
examples from the Traprain Law hoard, which is dated from numis- 
matic and other evidence to circa acp. 400. Also in the Norrie’s. Law 
hoard were found coins of Constantius UL, (337-01) and Valens (304-78), 
These facte would thus afford some presumptive evidence as to the 
symbolism having been in use about the beginning of the fifth century - 
and in that case the symbols would almost certainly be pagan, On 
the other hand, it should be noted that the pin has « cross pattee in 
the central projecting stud of its head: though, of course, such a 
cross if not necessarily Christian. In ony ease, it is dangerous to infer 
(utes from coins that may have been in circulation for a long period, 
For example, in a hoard of coins found immediately beside Norrie’s 
Law in ISS) were included pieces ranging from Antonia, daughter of 
Mark Antony, a lady who died in a.p. 38, to a coin of the Byzantine 
period, dating apparently from the latter half of the seventh century 
—a total range of over six hundred years: And, as Sir Daniel Wilson 
pointed out? if this find of coins can be associated with the silvar 
hoard previously discovered in the Law, the date of the latter weal 

' For the prolable connection of the symbiliem with the Miotish Chureh, see my Origine of 


Chrtstionity tn Aberfcenshive, pp. 111. 
? Peehiateric Ansula of Seotlinal, Snil e., vol. (1, p, 2am, 
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thus be brought down at least to the 
end of the seventh century—a period 


fully in accordance with the chrono- \ 
logy of the symbols put forward by - 


Romilly Allen and Anderson.' 

! am indebted to the Rev, John B. 
Cumming, M.A., B.D., minister of the 
parish, who at once appreciated the im- 
portance of the discovery, for furnish- 
ing me with full particulars and point- 
ing me out the locality, which I visited 
ou 2nd October last. Mr Cumming is 
to have the fragments of the stone 
put together and the whole securely 
built up against a wall in the chureh- 


* The Early Christian Monuments if Scatiane, 
part bop. cis, , 





Fig. 2. Silver Plate trom 
Norrie’s Law, Fifa, 





Fig, 4 Silver Pin from Norrie’s 
Law, Fife, 
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yard,’ where it will be perfectly safe, although unprotected from the 
weather, 

Stome with Incised Cross in Botriphnie Churchyard, Banffshire.— 
Having been informed by the Rey. Alexander Mackay, M.A. minister 
of Botriphnie, that an undescribed stone with a Celtic cross exists 
in the perish churchyard, I visited the place on 8th March last. 
Mr Mackay informs me that the stone was found some years ago by 
Mr F. ©. Beles, F,S.A.Seot., lying prostrate in the south side of the 
churchyard (O.8. finches, Banffshire, sheet xix.). It is now preserved in 
the ruined south aisle, which alone remains of the 
old chureh,? superseded in 1820 by the present 
building to the northward. 

The stone (fig. 4) is a rough unhewn mass of 
hard schist showing a close foliation, and measures 
25} inches in length, 12 inches in breadth, and 3 
or 32 inches in thickness. At its upper end is 
rudely carved an equal armed, wheeled, and 
shafted cross, formed in single incised lines. The 
over-all dliameter of the cross has been about 
& inches, and the length of the shaft is 54 inches, 
A emall wedge-shaped piece of the stone at the 
top end has been split out, destroying the apex 
of the cross, The position of the cross at the 
upper end of a roughly poiited stone stiprests 
that this monument was originally set upright, 
either as a headstone or as 4 sacred boundary 





nark., 
ai Like Mortlach Church, Soteinhni 
Fig. 4. Crom-alnh at Bot. . aden Vase arth emtoeas church of Botriphnie 
Hiphtile, Haziffehire. ism very ancent Christian centre. It bears the 


name of St FPumac, who is also associated with 
the church of Dinnet in Aberdeenshire. “Botriffnie or Fumac -Rirk,” 
we are told oree 1726,“ hath for its patron Saint Fumae, yuhose wooden 
image is washed yearly, with much formality, by an old woman (quho 
keeps it) at his Fair (on the third of May) in his own well here”? 
Having outlived the storms of the Reformation and the Covenant, 


' This has since been done, June 1226, 
* Eo thle nlste ties the pediment atone of the old bell cot, inscribed Mf for Master ivwaider 
AF 


1OY7 
Fraser, the then minister, Between the Initials lao tHorette. The alale contaline some interesting 
heraldic stones with beautiful carving and Jottering, and je well worthy of being put inte 
proper repmir, 
* Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen end Bang), vol, ii, p, 252, 
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the effigy was burned as a “monument of idolatry” early in the 
last century,' 

At Botriphnie, as at Mortlach, we see a typical Old Celtic religious site. 
Church and churchyard stand beautifully on a haugh overlooking the 
infant Isla,and bucked by a steep slope on which is situated the manse. 
St Fumuae's Well, enclosed by a paling, still Hows, cold and abundant, 
on the haugh east of the church, at the foot of what was formerly the 
ministers garden. 

Contents of a Midden from the Monastery on St Serf's Istand, Lochleven. 
—In Febroary 1021 Mr Walter G. Montgomery, O.B.E., F.S.ASecot., 
Kinross House, sent me a boxful of remains found in the course of 
some chance digging within what are known as the monastic buildings 
of St Serfs Priory, Lochleven (0.8. 6 inches, Fife and Kinross, sheet xxii.). 
The remnins included pottery: an iron nail about 2} inches long, with 
a large flat round head, much wasted; a piece of charred wood, 
identified as hazel by Mr Macgregor Skene, D.Sce., Botuny Department, 
Aberdeen University; and an assortment of bones. Evidently we have 
to deal with a refuse-heap or midden, the pottery of which shows it to 
have been of late medimval date. The site of the deposit lies outside 
the centre of the north wall of the south-eastern room.” 

The pottery comprises (8 shards of ordinary medieval types, mostly 
small in size and none of any importance. The largest piece is part of 
the neck and bulging shoulder of a pitcher in dirty-white ware, about 
t inch in thickness, The interior surface shows the usual horizontal 
striation; the exterior, coated with a thick, bright green glaze, has been 
decorated with a large chevron pattern in relief. Such ware is probably 
rather late, about the end of the fifteenth century. Other fragments 
show a thick ware in brick-red clay with a rich deep brown glaze. One 
small piece of grey ware shows a chevron pattern in bold relief, Another 
piece has a raised fillet with vertical incisions at frequent intervals. 
Pottery with a similar pattern, assignable to the early fourteenth century, 
was found at Dundarg Castle and at Coull Castle, both in Aberdeenshire.’ 


’ An account of the destruction of the effigy le given by Jervise, Bpitepha murl Inscriptions, 
vo iL}. 1 where also ocours the following note: "About fifty years ago n ores of rude picked 
stone, in low relief, aml about 0) feet high hy about 3 feet broad, stood within the kirkyard of 
Botriphoie. Unfortunately, about the time Indicated [i.e about 1824} the stone was broken op 
hy # blackanilth, who weed i) as a hearth for his smiddy! This hod probably been the anclent 
cross Of St Pomac’s Pair.” The Old Style date of the filr was ith February. 

' See plan by Andrew Kerr, F.S.A.Scot., in History af Lochleven Coatie, by BH. Borns-Begg, 
F.S.A.Sc0t., pl. L: also Proeeedings, vol. xvli sp. 107. 

* See Proceedings, vol. xiviil. p. Wi, amd rol. iviii, pp, a4, Dondarg Castle was destroyed 
by Andrew ile Moray in Ut (Liber Pluscardonsia, od. P.J. 1H. Skene, vol, | pp, 20-1): and at 
Coull Castle also the evidence recovered during excavation pointed to total destruction during 
the Wars of Independence. I have a shard showing o similar notched pattern from the Bass 
af Inveruric. 
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There are also a number of fragments of the coarse, dark-coloured, 
unglazed pipkins or cooking vessels, with broad, fat bases. These are 

mostly darkened by fire. | 
The hones were submitted to Mr Robert M. Neill, M.C., MLA. of 
the Natural History Department, Aberdeen University, who reports as 
follows: “There are about two dozen small! pieces of bones of ox, sheep, 
and fowl, One-half of these are split rib or long bones of oxen; the 
largest piece is 6} inches in length. ‘The sheep bones are fragments of 
vertebrm, scapula, jaw, and rib, In addition there are pieces of the skull 
and upper wing-bone of « fowl, and a 







= ° BAILEY _ fragment of oyster-shell. Several of 
= Willie = the bones show chop-marks.” 
f= oe ee by, - = Baleasile Motte, Aulsyth, — At Bal- 
= gS eastle, about a mile and « quarter to 
= MOTTE =WEt- the west of Kilsyth (OS. 6 inches, 
= = / Stirlingshire, sheet xxviii.), is a re- 
YY S&S markably fine example of a motte 





A 


(fig. 5), The summit area measures 
about 38 yards in length from east 
to west, by about 31 yards from north 
to south. On the west side the matte 
is bounded hy a smual| rocky ravine 
FEET with it pee mie the — is sper 
ee ee = ravine, Aiso contaming a burn which 
Fig. &. Plan of Halcaatle Mote, Kilsyth, pines it a wall to the northainct cf thc 
molle, These two burna unite immediately below the motte to the 
south. Northwards the ground rises to the bare. treeless ridges of the 
Kilsyth Hills. On this side the slopes of the motte terininate abruptly 
on # level area here, which would give room for a bailey between the 
two ravines, At the base of the motte here is & modern dry-built 
retaining wall. The motte is about 12 or 15 feet iy height above the 
level area to the north, and about 50 feet above the ravine to the south, 
Its sides slope down with great regularity at an angle of 45°. From 
the summit a magnificent view is obtained southwards over the Kelvin 
Valley to the Roman fort on Bar Hill, which is directly opposite, The 
farm-steading of Baleastle lies a short distance north-east of the motte, 
to the north-east of which is a eottage known as Castlegray. 
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VI. 
AN EARLY ORKNEY CASTLE. By J. STORER 
CLOUSTON, F.S.AScor. 


L. 

Of the structure which forms the subject of this paper nothing but 
the bare foundations remain. As « rule only one or two courses of stones 
are left; and in many cases even these have vanished, Its interest lies in 
the singular character of the whole building. | 


| 


Even in Norway, surviving defensive struc- 
tures of an early date are practically non- 
existent, How rare they sre may be judged 
from the fact that Professor A, W. Breégger 
of Oslo Museum, to whom I was recom- 
mended to apply for information, as the like- 
liest authority to have any to give, replied 
that there is no Norwegian material throw- 
ing any light on the subject, In the small 
Norse colony of Orkney one would searcely 
expect what one fails to find in the old | 
mother country; but here foreign influences * 
were evidently at work, and, as will be seen 
later, there are actually the remains of several 
such fortalices in our islands, ‘Chis, however, 
is the first to be excavated and described, 

The two buildings within the eourtyard 
of the castle—a drinking-hall and «a bath- 
room—are, so faras [ enn discover, a unique 
find outside Iceland and Greenland. Certainly, if anything quite like 
these has been found in Norway, no reference to it is made in such 
recent works as Norges Historie and Norges Bender, in the sections 
dealing with old dwelling-houses. 

The position and immediate surroundings of the site are shown in 
fig. 1. The eastle (A) stands at the end of a little peninsula called 
Gernaness (O.N, Grame-nes=ygreen ness), in the loch of Stenness, just 
over 1 mile east of the tidal channel opening into the sea, Gernaness is 
roughly about 70 yards long and a little over 30 yards wide where the 
foundations are situated. It is quite flat, and only rises about a couple 





Fig. lL. Flin of the Site. 
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of feet above average loch-level. The soil is particularly rich. Just. 
tbove the inland end stands a group of buildings forming the double 
farm of the East and West Netherbigging of Clouston: the whole bedi ge 
sometimes styled in old deeds, “The House of Clouston,” Some of these 
buildings, shown in the plan (B), are of great Tyre. 

Whit actually lad to the exeavations being made was the tradition 
of a chapel site at the end of the point, As these chapel traditions 
have always proved reliable, and as this was very specific—even to the 
extent of crediting the chapel with the distinction of having provided 
the stones for the dyke round the hess—digging was begun in the 
summer of 1921 in the hope of discovering its foundations. At first a 
stretch of east and west running wall seemed to indicate that we had 
found them, but this proved tu he merely part of a amuall, much 
later structure (possibly a boat-house). Then at last we eame upon 
foundations of « different and very unclerical kind, in the form of a clay- 
cemented wall, $ feet thick, with one edge curved and the other straight. 

Before long | was able to send a preliminary plan of the foundations 
to Mr G, P. H. Watson, F.S.A.Scot.. who at onve confirmed the view that 
already seemed the only possible conclusion, They were clearly those 
of a place of strength, of » date yet to be determined, but certainly 
not earher than medimval. In the course of last winter and this 
summer the excavations were completed, and there was disclosed a 
structure which may briefly be deseribed as consisting, in the first 
place, of n primitive donjon or keep of unusual shape and dimensions ; 
secondly, of a courtyard surrounded by a curving defensive wall: and 
thirdly, of at least two buildings and some stretches of rough paving 
within the court. 

The difficulties of working out the plan were considerable. In fact, 
it has proved impossible to trace the foundations completely. The 
chief difficulty was the fact that, probably for many generations, the 
site had been sed a4 a quarry whenever stones Were required for 
building purposes, Not only had the walls been removed right down 
to the foundations, but the large stones on the outer edges of the 
foundations themselves had in many places heen lifted too. Occasionally 
one could follow the line of the heart of a wall, if its direction were 
obvious; but when it came to fallen debris being mingled with this, 
the job was impossible. 

Again, in one particular place (the ares X. X in fig. 2), the Air 
Force, who commandeered this nessa during the war in connection with 
an abortive seaplane station, had for some reason removed every 
vestige of the old foundations, A third difficulty was the outer dyke 
round the ness, sinee, for part of the way, it stands right on top of 
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the northern curtain-wall. And a final difficulty was the loch, which in 
winter, and even during spring tides in summer, rose through the 
excavations and flooded us out of certain areas, One particular 
December day, when we could work only on one or two islets m the 
flood, and a full gale was blowing the spin drift. from the loch over 
u# in showers, will not readily be forgotten, | 

Against these difficulties must be set one remarkable bit of luck. 
Once the foundations had reyealed themselves as a place of strength, 
it was natural to think of other early Orkney castles on record in the 
sige. One such structure is mentioned as standing at Cairston, in 
Stromness parish, and the recollection of a stretch of thick wall noticed 
some years before at the Bo of Cairston suggested a second visit. 
This disclosed the surprising fact that there still stand considerable 
remains of a clay-cemented keep-and-courtyard castle. They will be 
referred to again; meanwhile it is only necessary to say that they 
naturally helped materially to trace out the plan of the castle at Clouston. 


IT. 

Fig. 3 shows the plan of the whole structure, so far as it has been 
possible to trace it with certainty. Wherever both edges were found, 
the wall is blocked in black throughout. Where edges are missing, but 
the heart of the wall is there and its course known, edges are shown 
by broken lines and the heart blocked black with a wavy border. 
Where the line can merely be inferred, only the probable edges are 
indicated, 

I may say here that throughout almost the entire exeavations I 
have had the assistance of Mr Thomas Brass, an old and experienced 
mason, and at every turn | relied on his expert knowledge of Orkney 
masonry. We lifted and replaceil stome after stone at various points, 
to test the presence of building clay, the bonding at junctions, and the 
question of whether we were dealing with true foundations or debris 
whieh resembled foundations; and as Mr Brass was an exacting critic, 

* Since a goes that Aoareston (near Scapa), not Cairston, should be the true reading, hns 
found its way Into print in works of some authority, it is perhaps as well to record the facts 
The quest was based on the engu aneedote that when Earl Harold and his men beft thoir ships 
and took refige in the castle, ont moan was so frightened that he run all the way to Kirkwall ; 
the point being that Cairston is too far from Kirkwall. But, seriously considered, it ia quite 
Incredible that a tighting-man of that—or any other—age should be ao panle-stricken before he 
Was oven attacked, A secon battle did take pluce near Kuarston two years later, in which the 
name Earl Harald was surprised in the night an! put to fight with considerable slaughter. 
and the anecdote evidently really refers to this encounter. The saga reading Ajerrekssfadir 
la qulte explicit and is repeated Inter, Knarston was well known to the san writer, boing 


mentioned severn! times, so that such a mistake as the guess implies would be most inprob- 
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nothing was passed without a severe examination, The site was then 
surveyed by Mr 'T. H. Clouston. BS.A., by the method of stringing it 
into 10-foot squares. 

Beginning with the keep (K), the foundations of the south-east wall 
ure intact for most of its length, and show the style of masonry we 
found throughout all the thicker walls. The outside stones are large 
Hat blocks, the inner edve stones not so large, and the interior a mixture 
of various shapes and sizes: the whole being laid in building clay. This 
wall has « maximum thickness of & fest. 
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The north-enst wall has lost all the edge stones on both sides, hut, 
the core debris lies in a rough curve on its outer side.’ —A few stones stil] 
in position, and forming part of a circle, evidently mark the hase of a 
narrow circular stair (S) approximately 4 feet, or a few inches over, in 
diameter. It was placed not exactly in the corner, but so as to bring 
the door into the end wall, One cain thus tell the Position of the enst 
corner within a few inches, In the Plan this north-east Wall has heen 
assumed to reach a maximum thickness of 8 feet also. This is 
certainly very nearly right, but of course is only an approximation. 

' Ruoning through thia dehrin we found what seemed to le ® pared slip-way in connection 


with the Inter shed or bont-house, ‘The large mlee atones of the keep wall had tien used to 
build thea two atructures, 
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Part of the north-west wall has been quite destroyed, but at several 
places both edges were found, and the thickness could be told exactly. 
It is & feet thick at one end and 6 feet 3 inches at the other, and it 
has no curve, The south-west wall is also quite straight, and is only 
2 feet 4 inches thick, The door must have been placed at a, opposite 
the paving outside, 

Inside, the keep is 13 feet wide, and as nearly as possible 10 feet 
long on the south-east side and 17 feet on the north-west, The earth 
ani clay floor is intact in the middle, but has been cut into round 
the sides in tracing the walls. In the south corner is a large hearth- 
stone (6), once exposed to great heat, and now much broken, but approxi- 
mately 5 feet by 3 feet 6 inches originally, Below it are layers of clay 
and stone, and the whole fireplace thus formed ix built into the south- 
west wall—ie. the two have been built up together to the level of 
the hearth-stone. 

The curious line of the curving south cortain-wall (C, C), with its 
sharp salient at d,is shown on the plan, and at ¢ it ends abruptly. So 
far as both edges can be traced, it is 4 feet thick, and in every respect 
like the south-east wall of the keep, except that in some places we could 
find no signs of building clay. The outer stones are equally large (one 
that became displaced required two men to roll it over). For the latter 
part of its course no inner edge ean be found, and its thickness cannot 
be estimated, 

The junction of the north curtain-wall (D, D) can be located at 
from the presence of a small strip of roughly coursed stones beyond, but 
no edges can be found. For the first part of its course, from / to the 
dyke round the ness, it passes through a devastated area, every large 
stone worth removing having been, lifted. At gy, under the beach outside 
the dyke, traces of it were found. Finally, after it emerges again from 
under the dyke, its inner edge from / to i is plain, but we dared not 
dig further out for fear of bringing the dyke down, At 1 it seemed 
to vanish, but owing to the inrush of water the conditions were very 
difficult there. Its thickness can nowhere be told, but presumably it 
was 4 feet, like the south wall. 

Coming now to the two buildings within the courtyard, B is the 
bathroom, the badstefa of the sagas. It is just over 12 feet long by 
6 feet wide at the widest end, The floor is payed with Jarge Mat atones, 
and slopes down from the corner o At o were found several burnt 
stones, one of the tests of an Icelundic badstofa, and at m is a long 
hole with a clean curved edge, evidently to run the water off into the 
soil, When one adds to these features the impossibility of there being 
any other use for such « small, odd-shaped, paved chamber, the nature 
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of this apartment is quite obvious. It is bounded on the east by a 
wall 2 feet 4 inches thick bonded into the curtain-wall. The whole 
inner edge of the north wall is extant, but the outer edge is gone and 
its thickness cannot be told. 

H is the hall or shai, lying roughly east and west. The whole of 
one side, nearly half of one end, and part of the other are clearly 
traceable as the foundations of a wall, varying from 2 feet 6 inches to 
a little over 2 feet thick, and composed of large stones, flat and pretty 
thick, which follows a series of peculiar curves. What remnains of the 
west end is part of a nearly true circle having o radius of 11 feet, 
The side wall then swings into a waist and out again, but though the 
rest of the side and the other end are curved, the curve if much Aatter 
and nothing like circular. It may be added that though some stones 
have slipped a little out of position (there is only one course left, by 
the way), the wall is perfectly distinct, and there is no question about 
this being its actual line. As it passes the keep, it and the north-west 
wall of the keep overlap several inches, showing that the skal; wall 
must have had «a slight searcement. Its varying thickness seems to 
indicate a 2-foot wall above, with a starcement sometimes as much as 
6 inches and sometimes less. 

The rest of the east end and most of the other side wall have. like 
everything else in this area, been completely removed. But towards 
the west end a new and very curious state of things is met with, The 
area marked Y, Y is quite different from the reat of the ness. Instead] 
of the ordinary stony subsoil, our spades suddenly began to vo deep 
into #:peaty substance which my fellow-diggers declared to resemble 
nothing so much as the old-fashioned heathery bedding used for 
animals, mixed with dung, and at one Place a large number of shells 
of limpets and periwinkles mingled with it: it goes far down below 
loch-level, and was there a long time before the castle was built, It 
looks as if we had here the refuse pit of some much earlier prehistoric 
structure; and, if so, it is possible that the curtain-wall (C, C) owes its. 
curved form to its haying been founded on an older wall. Iam indebted 
to Mr J. Graham Callander for the opinion that the Ssupposititious 
structure can scarcely have been a broch, but might quite well have 
been such a prehistoric fort as js depicted jin Anderson's Scotland in 
Pagan Times, p. 261, standing on a very similar site in the loch of 
Hogsetter in Shetland, This suggestion, however, must merely be taken 
as indicating a possibility. The foundations of the curtain-wall along 
h, i are Inid deep down through the peaty substance, so deep that owing 
to the rush of water it was impossible to get to their bottom. 

[t is just when it comes to this area that the west end of the 
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skali stops abruptly and the curious elbow r branches out towards the 
curtain-wall, With the aid of damming and bailing out the water we 
searched this area thoroughly, but nothing else could be found. It 
will be seen from the plan that if the end of the skali were to continue 
to sawing round on its 11-foot radius, the tnaide would just touch the 
curtain-wall, The probable explanation of all this would seem to be 
that the builders only discovered the presence of the soft area after 
most of the foundations of H had been laid, and thereupon altered their 
methods till they got past this obstacle. Probably the rounded end was 
completed by a wall of wood supported on a few piles, 

[t is nmpossible to reconstruct the hall in its entirety. In the plan 
I have assumed that the missing walls resembled the surviving and 
followed the broken lines shown: since the hall would be an 
exceedingly odd-shaped apartment otherwise. On the other hand, this 
leaves n curious gap between it and the outer wall (D, D) (whose 
general direction is certain from the edge /, 7). One has, in fact, a 
choice of two odd reconstructions, and the one indicated in the plan 
must merely be taken as the solution which suggests itself to me 
personally as the more probable. 

The inside length can be told accurately os just over 40 feet, The 
extreme insiile width at the west end was as nearly as possible 17 feet, 
if the existing curve were continued, and approximately 16 feet at the 
other end on the same assumption. The floor of hard earth (just like 
the keep) is still intact over parts of the west end. Wherever we 
broke through this floor we found a pavement of large flat stones a 
little above normal loch-level. The floor was thus first roughly paved, 
and then covered with a thick layer of earth and clay. 

A most interesting feature is the large hearth built into the south 
side wall, just as the other hearth was built into the keep, It con- 
sists of o rectangular hearth-stone (mn) 4 feet by 3 feet 3 inches 
(mischieyously broken after we had found it), red with fire, and round 
it a ring of stones set on edge, of which four (p, p) are still in position, 
with the space between packed hard with earth. At q is another 
stone on edge, evidently part of a second fireplace. The hearth-stone 
is gone, but burnt earth is thick at this spot. No doubt there was a 
third fire on the other side of mn. In fact, the area of strongly burnt 
earth extended well to the east of it, indicating that the line of three 
hearths stood pretty close to one another, all built into the south wall. 

One or two interesting questions are raised by this skali, Why was 
it constructed with such a remarkable curved outline? An answer is 
suggested by a study of the various temple sites discovered in Iceland, 
where alone ean be found buildings resembling this singular hall on 
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Gernaness,' Briefly, these heathen temples were long-shaped structures, 
divided into two inequal pirts by a thick cross wall, The longer 
part was, in effect, a kind of skali, with fires in the middle and 
benches ulong the walls, where feasta were held on holy days, The 
shorter, and more snered, part contained the images of the Gods and 
the altar, and it had in most instances a semicircular end, with «a 
dome roof, exactly resembling a Norman apse. There was no door in 
the eross wall, and this sanctuary had o separate outer entrance, As 
a rule the longer room was rectangular, but in a few enses it also 
shows « curved outline. 

These temples varied Breatly in size and considerably in outline 
and proportion, and had no system of orientation; but they all had 
the cross wall, and none had hearths in the rounded sacred end. 
Hence the absence of this cross wall and the position of the hearth at 
the neck where it should be, together with the other fireplace insides 
the circular end, and the presence everywhere of strongly burnt earth 
and animal bones (mn feature almost entirely lacking in temple sites, 
where traces of fire seem singtilarly slight), show definitely that this 
structure cannot have been a temple latterly. Nor is it possible to 
reconcile the stronghold as a whole with any type of building exiat- 
ing before the introduction of Christianity into Orkney in a.p. 00h. 

But the close general resemblance of the hall to some of these 
temples, anid the extreme difficulty of explaining its outline otherwise, 
seem to me to raise a very «trong Presumption that we have here 
the shell of a temple converted into a drinking skali. Since the 
hearths were built into the walls, the walls must have been pulled 
down at these points and built up again, the eross wall hag been 
completely removed, and the elbow > probably added: but apart 
from the presence of the fireplaces and the elbow, and the absence 
Of the cross wall, the structure is, to all appearances, an ancient 
heathen temple? 

' The authorities here ard the wdleseriptlons of Lcinple altes, with Plans, hy Sigurd Vigefnseon, 
Brynjulf Jonsson, and Jon Jonsson in various Hiimbers of the Deelancd le Arbok (hina, fal. Foran.) 
“re pre TS; and a ahord Sinmiry of thelr featur by Professor A. Buyee in Norges Historie, 
“-t Set support for the view that the skali was originally a kof or henthen temple is to be 
fori In the place-names in Chrrston, In 1600 4 perombulation of the township took place, and 
therrecord of this (preserved in the Kirkwall Record Room) gives a jist Of the “sheila ep Hlelda 
with theirold names. At one place, within a couple of hundred yards or so. of (rermaness, thers 
were three close together, called “the Home,” “Turan.” ood “Landago,.” On referring these 
mumes to Mr Marwitk, he expressed the Opinion that the Juxtaposition of Tursland (Thorsten) 
and Laindage dapparently frou Laveade r, the Kenitive of Lund, Agrave, deed with special reference 
to the sacred groves al Cenple sites) Ja deniciordly sunestive. Home milsht well be from Hos-vin, 


terople-pusture, tt an alternative (erivation (s possible here. It is nat onmay, however, to thd 
alternatives for the other two, and thelr Presence clase Logether seeyin signi flennt, 
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Again, what were the arrangements within the hall? Once more 
one ¢an but grope in the dark—or perhaps this time one may venture 
to say in the firelight, for it is at least certain that where the two 
known fires were, there can have been neither seats nor doors, Also 
one may fairly point out that the regular rule in the old Norse halls 
was a door in the west end with a porch before it, and here at the west 
end there was apparently o chamber (between A i and rj that might 
well have been a porch. Further, if one supposes a door into the 
circular end immediately to the north of the elbow r, it would be exactly 
in the centre line of the hall. Again,it would be highly convenient to 
have another door opening under cover from the keep, nnd actually keep 
and skali do overlap along several feet. A passage through the double 
wall is at least suggested by this, And, moreover, it would account for 
this end of the north-west wall of the keep being made so much thicker 
than the other, and the two buildings being thus squeezed together. 

As to seating arrangements, one has only this practical consideration 
to go upon—that the best way, in order to get in as many people, and 
yet leave os much space as possible, and also to give as many guesta 
as possible a wall at their backs, would be to have one bench against 
the wall, following the curves, with a series of narrow trestle tables in 
front, and another row of benches on the other side of them. If one 
assumes the hall to be seated thus along the ends and north side, be- 
tween the supposititious doors, and allows 1 foot 6 inches per man, 
thirty-eight could sit on the outer bench and thirty-two on the inner, 
seventy in all if the skali were packeil. 

The early arrangement in these halls consisted of fires down the 
middle and one row of benches along ench wall. But in this case the 
fires against the side wall prove that the skali was not of the early 
type. Towards the end of the eleventh century, King Olaf Kyrre altered 
the skal’ arrangements in Norway, and in the middle of the thirteenth 
century we certainly find guests sitting in two rows at a royal feast.' So 
that it seems a fair assumption to suppose this was the arrangement 
here, rather than that the floor space was gratuitously wasted and the 
hall only half filled, 

The only other recognisable feature within the courtyard is a wide 
stretch of paving (P) down the centre—the stett of Icelandic homesteads: 
a fairly well-known feature. There is a branch leading towards the 

' The alterations made by King Olaf are briofly and somewhat vaguely described in chap, IL 
of his saga in Meimatringla. They included the removal of the fires from the middle of 
the floor, and the introduction of what ls termed an off, or Move of stone, The ce eg Leu 
halls belng of wood, the bullding of the fire against the wall was of course impossible, unless 
th were encased In-anch a stane ofn, The description of the royal feast in LA7 ls given In 


ffekon's Sega, chap. oclliv, 
VOL. LX, 19 
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bathroom, and apparently a separate stretch marked v, but the work 
of the quarriers and Air Force has made it impossible to define the 
boundaries of these pavements, except at the east and of the courtyard 
and the edge ate. They consist throughout of two or three layers of 
fattish stones. A narrow strip of it would be indistinguishable from 
the foundations of an ordinary wall. 

A curious feature is the pair of long curving openings in the pave- 
ment (4,1), They have definitely formed sides and ends. nnd there was 
clay in them when they were found. I can think of no other probable 
purpose for them than drinking-troughs for cattle. Such strongholds 
as this must have been intended as refuges for animals as well as men 
in time of invasion or raid, Moreover, there is an actual account in 
Hakon's Saga of the garrison driving a herd of cattle into the uthastali 
(outer castle or courtyard) of the castle of Wyre in Orkney, in the 
year 1230, preparatory to standing a siege. 

It is quite possible that some other building may have stood in the 
west end of the courtyard, but if so, it can only have been very small: 
and we can now reconstruct the whole castle, apart from this possihle 
small outbuilding, as consisting of a large hall and « bathroom in the 
court, kitchen in the base of the keep (the large, strongly fired hearth 
seems to make this certain), and some rooma above. Long vanished 
though these rooms are, there is one interesting clue to the number of 
floors. An old Stenness tradition relates that there once stood a house 
at Netherbigging so high that one could see the sea over the ridge of 
land at the back, Actually, if the keep were in the neighbourhood of 
10 feet high, one could see from the battlements the tidal outlet of the 
loch (called the “Bush") nearly to the sea itself, and certainly one 
eould see a ship at sea. We may thus take it that the tower actually 
was of that height, and therefore contained three floors above the 
kitchen, two probably used as sleeping-chambers and one for stores! 

This stronghold, as can be seen from fig. 1, was well placed 
defensively at the end of the ness, with the landward side strengthened 
by the keep and salient, The disadvantage of the site was its vory slight 
elevation above the water-level of the loch, Measurements taken in 
July, when the loch was pretty low, made the floor of the akali 1 foot 
9 inches above loch-level, the hearth of the skali 1 foot & inches, and the 
floor of the keep 1 foot 10 inches. So far as we could calealate the 


' Tt isan interesting fact that thin keep, partly rounded anid tly rectangular | . hens 
a marked resemblance ta the tower of the old Cross Kirk of Staishees Raniobad tebe Meccan 
p. zxili, and deseribodt in the description of the druwing as a wteeple in the fren otk seen lekveti 
It was actually stralght-slded where jt waa attached to the kirk and the reat of it was round 
These two singular towers stood In adjoining tuwnships—q striking coincidence. The harch 
Lower has long Tanlshel. : 


t 
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highest loch-level in a quite abnormal! flood the winter before, the keep 
floor was only 44 inches aboye this, which would imply that the sieali 
floor was actually flooded, Presumably the loch-level was somewhat 
lower in past centuries (this is supported by local tradition, and also by 
the depth of the refuse pit). At the same time, it must ilways have been 
4a damp situation in winter, und it is not unlikely that this fact may have 
had something to do with the ultininte abandonment of the site. 


IIT, 

In order to arrive at any conclusion as to the date of this fortalice, 
it is necessary to glinee for a moment at the castle of Cnirston, It is 
to be hoped that before yery long this most interesting relic may be 
properly examined and described. Mean- "gs 
while, fig. 3 shows all that is necessary 
for the present purpose. The castle econ- 
sisted of a courtyard (C), 70 feet square 
outside, the curtain-wall of which is still 
standing for part of its height along econ- 
siderable stretches, In one corner was a 
rectangular keep (RK), 19 feet 6 inches by 
12 feet & inches inside, the outer walls 
heing simply the curtain-walls produced, 
and, like them, 4 feet thick, The longer 
inner wall is 8 feet thick, and the shorter c 
= feet 6 inches, In the outer corner a Fig. &—Pian of Castle of Cuirston, 
circular angle tower projects, 5 feet 9 inches Orkney. 
in diameter inside, with walls just over 2 feet thick, evidently to earry 
a stair. All these walls are clay cemented and bonded together, and 
from this latter fact and the ancient and consistent appearance of the 
masonry, it is certain that the whole structure was erected at the same 
time and has never been odded to,’ 

No attempt has yet been made to look for buildings within the 
court, but taking it as it stands, the essential resemblance to the castle 
at Clouston is apparent. The main difference is that at Clouston the 
two outer walls of the keep have been made much thicker and swung 
round the narrower stair; thus making the whole keep into an angle 
tower. Butit is evident that these two primitive, clay-cemented strong- 
holds, with so many details practically identical, must belong to the same 
general period. As it is recorded in the nearly contemporary Orkneyinga 





; On n final viatt of inspection { was acon panied byw MrT. Aras, wad the structure was pretly 
carefully examined, 
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Saga that Cairston Castle was attacked on 20th September 1152, it 
appears evident, on the face of it, that both castles must belong to a 
period not later than the middle of the twelfth century. 

In the daye when a fortalice attributed to William the Conqueror or 
Maicolm Canmore was considered comparatively juvenile, nobody would 
have questioned this apparently obvious conclusion. Since then, how- 
ever, the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction, and archwolo- 
yists have grown exceedingly canny. It seems nat unlikely—judging 
from the ebb and flow of opinion to be observed over periods of time in 
other fields—that the pendulum has swung too far. But itis at any rate 
an excellent thing that ull claims to antiquity should be thoroughly 
examined, It is necessary then to go, as briefly a possible, into the 
whole evidence; the crucial point at issue being—Are the existing 
ruins at Cairston the remains of the castle known to be there in 1152, 
or was the old stronghold completely demolished and replaced by a 
later one? 

In the first place, it is perbaps as well to make it clear that whatever 
the 1152 stronghold was like, it was not a timber fort. Orkney has 
been treeless since the ninth century, and both here and in Iceland the 
proof is overwhelming that stone (or in Iceland stone and turf) was the 
only building material used, save in exceptional cases, early in the settle- 
ment of Iceland, where timber was imported. In Iceland, innumerable 
early house and temple sites prove it. In Orkney, good building stone 
is plentiful, and the many prehistoric structures provided it already 
quarried, All the old churches and chapels were of stone, and also 
the only two dwelling-houses in the Orkneyinga Saga where the material 
is specified.' 

With regard to early defensive structures erected by the Norse Vikings 
in the lands they conquered and settled in, the evidence which Professor 
Alexander Bugge has collected in his Vesterlandenes Indjlydetse paa Novre- 
boernes (pp. 230-46) demonstrates one of the most remarkable qualities 
of the race—their plasticity—the genins they possessed both for ndapt- 
ing themselves to new conditions and for picking up hints from “very 
new thing they saw. They grasped the fact at once that an invading 
force requires a secure base, they noted the fortifications already in 
places existing on the continent of Europe, and in a short time they were 
introducing earth, stone, and timber defensive works wherever they 
settled in Ireland and England. But in Norway, Bugge specially toes 

* Oli Teelandie house sites in district after district are described it the various volumes of 
the A Pook hina Tslenska Fornleifafelags. The two houses referred to i the Orkn ‘yinga Saga are 
mentioned in chaps. ov. and. exiil., One was in Sanday, the other in Caithnees, and in-both cups 


there waa a “secret door” filled with loosely piled stones, Obviously there would be littde-se 
about soch doors if the rest of the walla were made of any diferent material, — 
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that when King Olaf, in 1016, erected the “borg” of Sarpsborg of “stones, 
turf, and timber,” he “has had foreign models in his eye." 

This seems the more certain when one turns to Iceland, where the 
Norsemen settled in an empty land. In Iceland such defensive works 
appear to have outnumbered the snakes by one, since only a single 
specimen of a stronghold is known, and that one is mostly the creation 
of nature! It must be added that there are also one or two saga refer- 
ences to a virld or work; this word, together with igi and borg, being 
used to signify all kinds of primitive earthworks or other early defensive 
atructures—ineluding the Pictish brochs, In Jceland no traces are left, 
however, of any of these save the one I have mentioned. 

In the Faroes there is one saga reference to an “ earthwork" which the 
chieftain Ossur Hafgrimson threw up round his house at the end of the 
tenth century2 In Norway, in very early days, such primitive “works” 
seem to have been not uncommon as refuges for the people of a district.’ 
But throughout saga-time generally the absence of anything like castles 
is as conspicuous as in Iceland, The only instances recorded of what can 
really be called “castles” were two or three built by the kings for the 
protection of certain towns. 

The first of these, however, is significant. In the year 1100 King 
Magnus Barefoot had built a stronghold of “turf and wood” on the Isle 
af Kvaldinsey, in the Vener Lake, as a defence against the Swedes, and 
this fort waa termed a “borg” But in, or soon after, the year 1116 his 
son, King Sigurd, for the defence of the town of Konghelle, “built there 
a great custle and dug a great ditch round it; it was made of turf and 
stone; he built houses in the castle and erected a church there.” Here 
we have stone used as the material; and the term applied to the 
structure in the saga was kastali, a new word manufactured out of 
the Latin castellim to describe « new thing. Twice again this castle is 
referred to, and each time as a kastels, It included, as we can see, a 
very large courtyard, and it was erected a few years after King Sigurd 
returned from his crusade through the Mediterranean to the Holy Land. 
The foreign inspiration is thus manifest. It may be noted, furthermore, 
that in a long list of the edifices built by King Hakon Hakonson im the 
thirteenth century, given at the end of his saga, three /astala are 
included, and twice at least the term referred specifically to a tower or 


' Thia la the Borgervirki described in. artok Ist. Forn, for 00, i consists of a lorge flat 
depression in the top of an outerop of basalt rocks, with Lhe only entrance closed by a wall—tho 
sole artificial part of the fort, 

* Fereyinga Saga, chapa, rxil, aod xxiv. 

* Norgea Bander, p. 1. 

* Both these references ore from Neimetringia; Magnus Barefout's sagn, chap. xll., ond the 
saga of his sons, chap. xix. 
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keep. Henee it would seem that a fortalice including a donjon or keep 
was implied by the word. 

One thing nt least is certain from these various references, tuken 
together with the fact that stone castles only appeared in any part 
of Western Europe in the eleventh century, und were not introduced 
into England till towards the end of it, No Orkney castle could pos- 
sibly be earlier than the twelfth century; nor would it be reasonably 
likely to find one before 1116, Also, the whole conception of such a 
structure was foreign and importeil, 

But somewhere about the year 1120 Earl Hakon of Orkney also 
made a journey to Jerusalem as a penance for the murder of St 
Magnus, and being an exceedingly able penitent, it may be assumed 
that he was no lees observant than King Sigurd. He had won, 
moreover, hit kinaman's share of the isles by force; by force alone it 
was likely to be retained, and it is a fact that within the next few 
decades the saga mentions three castles in Orkney, besides one at 
Thurso, the word kastali being used each time. 

The earliest recorded was the castle on the little isle of Damsay, 
already built by 1136, A large skali is also mentioned there: exactly 
the same combination as at Clouston. There are anid to be no visible 
traces of this structure, but I have not been there yet to see, Then 
we have Cairston, already there in 1152 And finally we have what is 
the test case, the castle on the isle of Wyre. The Orkneyinga Saga, an 
accurate record for the events of this period, states that the chieftain 
Kolbemn Hruga built there a “good stone ecustle; that was a safe 
stronghold.” Kolbein was a Norwegian who married an Orkney 
heiress anid settled on her estates, He was certainly still in Norway 
in 1142,‘ and was certainly well established in Orkney by 1155:: while 
his son Bjarne became bishop in 11882 The castle may thus be safely 
dated as round about 1150-70, probably nearer 1150, 

Again, in Hakon's Saga, another most reliable sige, written in 124, 
there is nn aceount of the murder of Harl Jon of Orkney by Hanef, 
the royal syaselman, in 1230. Hanef and his friends thereupon retired 
to the castle of Wyre, “which Kolbein Hruga had built,” gathered 
stores andl a herd of eattle (kept in the utkastali), and stood a sepa 
by the earls friend#; and so strong was the castle that all alferts to 
take it were fruitless. | 

The ruins of this castle still exist, and are still known aa “Cubbie 
Roo's” (Kolbein Hruga's) castle: so that a better pedigreed castle it 

' Hetwakringla, sage of Inge and his brothers, chan xiiL. 


' Orkneyinga Saga, chap, evil. (Rolls ed.) 
"Dip, Norv. Tillie fil ayticnde amning, p. 207, 
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would be hard to find. We know, moreover, from contemporary 
records that it was a place of real strength, built of stone, and 
ineluding a courtyard. Notes given me this summer, through the 
kindness of Mr James Craigie, show that the one exposed wall of the 
keep is approximately 6 feet thick and 28 feet long outside, and that 
it is built with hard run lime. (Mr Craigie brought me one or two 
fragments to examine.) Grass-covered debris indicate the courtyard, 
and there are traces of external earthworks in addition. 

Besides these three castles mentioned in the sagas I have now 
come nerosa two more, One at Skaill in Westness in Rousay (shown 
me hy Mr John Logie), at the old seat of Sigurd of Westness, 
Kolbein's contemporary and kinsman, would be well worth excavat- 
ing. Enough can be seen at present to show the presence of a 
square, lime-cemented keep of much the same dimensions as the keep 
on Wyre, together with the grass-covered foundations of the eourt- 
yard wall, traceable for 37 feet beyond the keep and flush with its 
fnee, and then turning back at right angles—exactly the same 
arrangement as at Cairston.! The other castle is the one described 
in this paper, 

I have said that Wyre is the test case, We know for certain (from 
the 1136 Dumsnay castle) that there was a type of stronghold in 
Orkney known as a kastali before it was built. The Bu of Cairston 
wns old “bordland,” ie. the private property of the earls, and there- 
fore any castle there was erected by one of them. If, then, the 
existing ruin be later than Wyre, we have ao primitive, relatively 
weakly designed, clay-cemented stronghold, erected by an earl, to 
replace an older fortalice, after a private landowner had built the 
well-designed, powerful, lime-cemented castle in Wyre, That is, 
plainly, the only alternative to aceepting the ruins as those of the 
1152 kastali: and some extraordinarily strong reason would have to be 
adduced for advancing such a view. Otherwise the primitive, clay- 
built castle of Cairston must be put down as anterior to Wyre, and 
of the Damsay type, on the ground of construction, 6ven apart from 
the 1152 reference. The castle of Clouston seems somewhat better 
designed defensively than Cairston, and therefore is perhaps a little 
later, but its similar clay binding, and the practical identity of some 
of the details, such as the two inside walls of the keep (Le. facing the 
courtyard), one quite thin, the other very thick, the internal dimen- 
sions of the keep, and the thickness of the curtain-walls, show that 
there certainly cannot be much difference in their dates, 

ij am indebted to Mr Hugh Marwick, F.S.A.Scot., for fuller notes of this structure than I 
made myself when I saw it some years ago. AS 
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It may be added that their design is in every respect consistent with 
those of the eleventh- and twelfth-century continental and English 
castles, illustrated and described by Viollet le Duc and Clark. Both 
keeps belong essentially to the early rectangular type, as is shown by 
their interior shape; though two of the outer sides at Clouston are 
rounded. It is worth noting that the resultant outline, partly curved and 
partly rectangular, is almost exactly that of the very early towers in the 
wall of the Visigoth stronghold at Carcassonne, illustrated in Viollet le 
Due's Dictionnaire; and also of the twelfth-century keep of Chitean 
Gaillard, built by Richard Cwur de Lion. Both at Cairston and West- 
neas the courtyards are rectangular, while the court at Clouston 
is curved in outline, and seems to have been roughly pear-shaped 
when it was intact, The possibility of the curtain-walls having been 
founded (partly nt least) on those of a prehistoric circular-shaped 
fort has already been mentioned, but since early courtyards had 
various forms, it is not necessary to look heyond the mere preference 
of the builders, 

Owing to the constant disturhance of the ground to get stone, no 
objects of any value for dating purposes were found at Gernaness 
during the recent excavations. Everything we collected, including a 
few hammer-stones, fragments of pottery and pieces of stay’s horn, 
and many bones of domestic animals, were sent to the National 
Museum of Antiquities, and Mr Graham Callander was able to 
pronounce definitely that nothing could be identified with any 
particular period. But at one time a mound of earth covered the site, 
and in the year 187), when this was being carted away and spread 
over the fields of the farm, four gold rings, two twisted and hwo 
plain, undoubtedly brought from the castle, were found in one of the 
fields, These are now in the National Museum, and are rings of the 
Viking age, usually associated with a period earlier than the twelfth 
century, But actually the only other twisted ring in the Museum 
closely resembling these was found in Bute, along with pennies of 
David [ of Scotland, and Henry I. and Stephen of England, whose 
reigns all fell between 1100 and 1153; a very singular piece of 
corroborative evidence for the date of the castle! - 

To this may be added the evidence of the large skali characteristic 
of the Viking period (though in this ease late in that period, as we 
have seen), made the weightier by the known combination of kastali 
and skali at Damsay. And there is the evidence also of the old 
houses (B in fig. 1), whieh replaced the castle as the “ head house” or 

i There five rings are all described by Dr Joseph Anerson in Scotland in Pagan Times, 
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manor-place of the property, and which probably date from the 
fifteenth century. Even supposing they were the immediate suc- 
eessors of the castle, which is by no means certain, the period of 
its demolition which they indicate puts the probable period of its 
erection very far back indeed. 

In view of this agreement of all the evidence from every side, 
there can scarcely, | think, be reasonable room for doubt that the 
structure may safely be dated as between 112) and 1150. 

Early though this may seem for an Orkney castle, looking to the 
later dates which are attributed to the earliest Scottish castles, there 
are certain general historical facts to be remembered with regard to 
Orkney at this period. In the recent great Norges Historic, Professor 
A. Bugge says; “The eleven hundreds were a great epoch im the 
Orkneymen’s saga. It was St Magnus’, Ear! Rognvald’s, and Bjarne 
Kolbein’s son's time; a time of architecture and sculpture, of literature 
and culture.” Nor is this an exaggerated picture. Taking architecture 
alone, St Magnus’ Cathedral was begun in 1137, the round church of 
Orphir (one of only six known in Great Britain) was certainly built 
before 1136, and St Peter's, Birsay, and Egilsay Kirk are also held to 
be somewhat earlier than St Magnus’. And this implies that good 
masons and imported building traditions were in the islands then. As 
for castles, we have reviewed the evidence of their presence. In fact, 
at that particular epoch the civilisation of this remote archipelago had 
reached, in certain things at least, a point surprisingly high: much 
as happened in certain islands of the Mediterranean some thousands of 
years before. 


IV, 


If the date of this castle can be held to be established, there is 
very strong evidence to show who its builder was, He must obviously 
have been one of the greater magnates of the day, and in chapter lix. 
of the Orkneyinga Saga (Rolls ed.) a long list is given of “noble men of 
earls’ kin" in Orkney at that very period. In this list one is safe to 
say he must be included, especially as it is very comprehensive and 
contains the names of several men, well born but by no means of the 


' One of the houses was described in Proceedings Orkney Anfig, Soc., vol. iL, and documentary 
evidence cited showing It wae at lenst of old as the early sixteenth century. Since then I have 
found that the only house of similar plan (in Kirkwall) was roinoos hy JT, so that a date well 
back in the (ifteenth century seems Hkely forboth, Another old dwelling-house at Nethorbigging 
tins one-half of it clean gone, and there is documentary evidence that this was the case In 10M ; 
While a byre on the end of it is described as the “auld byre™ in DMG. 


—_—— a : —— 
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first importance. Out of the whole list only one family is possible, as 
the residences of all the others are known. ‘This family consisted of 
the four sons of the enrlicr chieftain Havard Gunnason, all themselves 
“godings” or vassal chieftains of the earl On this evidence one of 
these four must have been the builder, and this is so far corroborated 
by the fact that their father Hovard came from Earl Hakon's half of 
Orkney, which consisted mostly of the West Mainland* Of the four, 
itis not likely to have been Magnus the eldest, since he was chieftain 
or war lord of Sanday in 1136, or Thorstein the third brother, as he is 
also found in the North Isles, | 

But he can be identified more exactly by one very convincing fact. All 
Place-names ending in sfadir (“stend” or abode), with exceptions 60 rare 
as to be practically negligible, were compounded with proper nouns—in 
the vast majority of cases with men’s names or nicknames. Klostajir 
(afterwards Cloustath, and now Clouston) is certainly such « case, and 
the nickname Klo (a elaw) is only once found in all the sagas, the 
bearer being Hakon Havardson Klo, the second of the four brothers. 
In Norway, it may be mentioned, #tudir names as late as this period 
are very rire, though « few are found. Bat in Orkney there are 
distinct suggestions that a number were formed after the Norwegian 
stadir period, and one striking parallel to Klostadir was certainly 
J/addvararstadir in St Ola, named after its owner Jaddvor, natural 
daughter of Earl Erlend, and herself included in the same liat:’ 

This double line of independent proof is sufficiently striking; hut 
there is yet another bit of evidence. Almost next door. to Clouston 
lies the township of Lreland, once containing one of the largest recorded 

* The list waa evidently intended a6. fall record of the chief families actuntly in Orkney at the 
time, and only one tian of chlitiain's rank at the period is foumd! outeide It, Thin was Eyvinil 
Melbrigrtason, « kingman of Swern Asleifson. Sweyn's extites lay purtty in Caithness, and from 
this fact and the nome Melbripta, Eyvind was apparently a half-Celtic Caithness chief In the 
eorle service. He certainly cannot have lived near Stenness. as he arrived in his.shlp at Wevtress 
in a matter of hours when Earl Pau! guthered his forees there. | 

‘See 5S. Nordals edition of the Orineyinga Sage (MOI24i), p. 114: * Havard was on the enrl's 
(Hakon'’s) «hip; he wae the relation-|n-law and gol Friend of both anrls, and always Hakon's 
councillor,” 

* Joddeararefadir is stvled Kneorraratadir or Karsten in the two Roglish editions, hat thin 
la ondonbtedly wrong from the facts related In the saga itself. The true form ia given ba the 
ol! Danish transtathon (see Nordal's edition of the Onk, Sagak It was evirlently an alterna: 
tive form of the original treitaberg (Galinip), where Jaddvor actually ved (anether tamil, 
altogether oocnpied Koarstonk Other known instances af thea wodie named bn Orkney an 
alternative forma are Flenstath alive Sands, in the carly rentals, and Sheoghiarnarateétr of the 
gaya, Whith must have had an alternative, Aine it has disappeared. In all four instances those 
hemes were evidently experimposed on older names, In the caan of Alostadir |t sexme not 
unlikely that the name Stedhus, still traditionally attachid to the existing group of old balldinges, 
may actly be the original game of the township, since It may well-be formed from the ON. 


atedia, In the sense of “n level plain with perpendicular border"—an exact deniwicsinc hic, 
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odal “bos” or manors in Orkney, clearly an old chieftain’s sent. 
In the twelfth century, when these chiefs were very powerful people 
with extensive estates, there cannot well have been two different 
families in such extremely close proximity; but the near presence of 
this great bu exactly fits the fact that there were four Havardson 
brothers, all gédings, and that Hakon was only the second of them. 
Ireland may therefore be taken to be their father’s seat, and Clouston 
to be part of » younger son's share of the estate." 

Hakon Klo, whom this acewmulation of evidence seems to associate 
pretty certainly with the stronghold on Gernaness, is only once mentioned 
in action in the Orkneyinga Saya; when he and his brothers, Magnus and 
Thorstein, purswed and slew the murderer of Earl Rognvald at Calder 
in Caithness in 1159. He appears several times, however, in this and 
other sagas in connection with his ancestry and murringe, and on that 
account figures also in severnl of the pedigrees in Munch's Vorske Folks 
Historie. His mother Bergliot was a granddaughter of Earl Paul I. of 
Orkney; his wife Ingigerd was the daughter of the famous adventurer 
and ¢laimant to the Norwegian throne, Sigurd Slembe, by the daughter 
of a great Celtic honse in Caithness; and the youngest of his four 


sons married into a leading Icelandic family. 


As for the chapel which formed the starting-point of these excava- 
tions, no sign of it was found, There is no room for it in the court- 
yard, and it presumably would not be placed outside to hamper the 
defence. Yet, as was mentioned before, the tradition is very specific, 
and in the course of extensive inquiries some years ago no chapel 
traditions proved to be wrong, Apparently, then, it must have been 


built on top of the foundations after the castle was pulled down and 


converted, as all old bnildings in Orkney were—w«nd still are, into 
something more immediately useful; which in that dark age included 
spiritual usefulness, Finally, when a conception of a more utilitarian 
Creator (little inclined to appreciate wasted building material) came 
into vogue, the chapel became a dyke. It seems the more likely that 
the chapel replaced the castle in actual fact, since it has entirely replaced 
it in tradition, save for the tale of ‘the vague tall house. If a0, one has 
further evidence that the castle was demolished a very long time ago. 

' A-Lraditional pedigree which supports the other evidence rather remarkably was montioned 
in A lending article in the Oreedion of 26th February 1868. [n connection with the ancestry of 
the distinguished physicist Balfour Stewart, 1) referred to his descent from the Cloustona of 
(Clouston, “whose 2od chief in direct anceesalon” waa stated to be Nicol Clouston, then of 
Netherhigging. Abt three generations to o century this takes one back to approximately 1100-40, 
the peecie perlod at which & younger 400, according to the other evidence, built the stronghold 
and settled there. It umy be montioned that the strict entall on the whole family, which in 


effect the olal hows created, cansed an extraordinary adhbeslveness of Land ani family; often over 
many ceuturies, . 
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In conclusion, I should like to express my gratitude to Mr G. P. H, 
Watson, Mr J. Grahnm Callander, and Mr J. 8. Richardson for their 
counsel and information, to Mr T. H. Clouston for his survey, and also 
for a form of assistance peculiarly valuable in such an expensive 
operation as excavation, and to Mr Hugh Marwick for his invaluable 
assistance with place-names. Everything I have said with regard to 
any name has been cither information given by him, or has been 
checked and passed by him. To all those who assisted me in the 
actual work of digging my best thanks are also due, But espocially 
do I feel indebted to Mr 'Tom Brass for his technical advice and common- 
sense judgment throughout the whole operations, 


Monpay, 10th May 1426, 


GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A.. LL.D.. D. Lairr.. 
F.S.A.Scor., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


WILLIAM ALLAN, M.B.E,, 49 Howieshill Road, Unrnbtslanyg, 

JOHN BasSNERMAN, Junr., St Margarets, Elgin. 

Rey. Doxyaun ©. Campagne, Gounax, United Free Manse, Fort William. 

Epwarkb KR. T, Gaimsrox, M.A., 5 Bellevue Street, 

JAMES Love, 24 Neilson Street, Falkirk. 

Rev. JOHN MacLeop, O.B.E., Hon. C.F, 8 Lansdowne Crescent, 
Glasgow, W. 

JAMES MATHER, Member of the Board of Agriculture for Saotlane, 
Ravelston Bank, Blackhall, Edinburgh. 

GEonGE 5S. Rowerrsox, M.A., 10 Culloden Terrace: Arbroath, 

Hey. W. ALEXANDER Ross, East United Free Manse, Blantyre, Lanark- 

THOMAS WaALKER-LovE, M.B., Greenbank. Clirk Street, Airdrie. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors — . 
(1) By Grorce BevERmMGE of Vallay, North Uist. 


fron Fleerish and three Worked Flints of Feel MEL 
Shian, Balranald, North Uist, yelow-grey colour, from 
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(2) By Mrs Newt Rar, 26 Morningside Park. 

Three Flint Arrow-heads from Lochmaben district, Dumfriesshire, 
the first of triangular shape and of blackish-grey colour, measuring 
1 inch by 14 inch, the second barbed, but with one barb wanting, 
af light grey colour, measuring 11) inch by 1) inch, and the third 
barbed, one barb imperfect, of light grey colour, measuring | inch by 
12 inch, 

(9) By Georcre Burier, Haddington Plice, Aberlady. 

Stone Axe, felstone, measuring 4{} inches by 2) inches by 1,4 inch, 
well polished, with a chip at the butt end and another on one side near 
the butt, found on the surface at Invereil, Dirleton, East Lothian, by the 
donor. 


(4) By BeiLerey Lowermon, F.S.AScot. 

Stone Idol, measuring 6), inches by 4 inches by 5) inches, one end in 
the form of a tortoise’s head, with a deep groove behind, found on the 
surface in the woods in British Columbia. 

(5) By WinwiamM Brook, F.S.A.Scot. 


Silver Toddy Ladle, ornamented with » shell pattern on the top of the 
stem, and bearing the hall-marks R. & R.K., with a double-headed eagle, 
for Perth, both repeated. 


(6) By Mrs Macbrross, F.S.A.Scot. 

Brass Calendar, dated 150%, measuring 14 inch in diameter, stating 

birthdays of King, Queen, and Prince of Wales, and various Church dates. 
(7) By Joux Green, Drylaw Road, Blackhall. 

Set of Lowland Scottish Bagpipes with bellows, which belonged to a 
family in Peeblesshire, the drones having deep cup-shaped tops. 

(8) By J. Marrnaxn Anpersox, LL.D., The University, St Andrews, 
through JAMES 8. RicHarpsonx, F.S_AScot. 

Fragment of a Tempera Painted Ceiling, from Castlewynd House, 
St Andrews, consisting of piece of a board of fir, measuring 2 feet by 
1 foot 14 inch by 1] inch. The colours are very faded, but a female head 
and bust, with foliaceous and other designs in black and white, can still 
be traced. 

(0) By Colonel E. 5. Forpr, Provost of Castle Douglas, 

Brass Military Field Compass with sighting vanes, spirit-level, and 

hall-and-socket stand attachment, in wooden case, which belonged to 
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Major Forde, great-grandunele of the donor, measuring 11 inches in 
diameter, inscribed COLE, MAKER, FLEET S8T., LONDON. Major 
Forde served in Indin with Lord Clive. 

Communion Tokens—Urr, 1850; Carsphairn, Brook 173; Dalmelling- 
ton, 1760, Brook 272; Kirkpatrick-Durham, 1850; Twynholm, 1821. 


(10) By Mrs Camrren. Brows, Culbourne, Manor Green Road, 
West Hill, Epsom, through J. H. Stevensox, C.B.E., 
P.S.A.S5eot., Marchmont Herald, 

Small thirteenth-century Seal of Bronze, of shield form, with a shank 
of hexagonal section terminating in a loop, showing a stag’s head 
cabossed with two clasped hands between the antlers, and an indecipher- 
able legend above. found at Epsom, (See preceding paper by J. HL. 
Stevenson, F.S.A-Scot.) 


(11) By Miss H. Drceamonxp, 6 Lutten Place. 
Two Armlets of plaited human Hair and six Dress-fasteners of Brass. 


(12) By Evsrace Maxwen., House of Elrig, Portwilliam, Wigtown- 
shire, 

Small Enamelled Bronze Mount of rectangular form, and THeASUring 
re inch in length andj; inch in breadth, It has two lozenges of blue 
enamel in the centre, with particles of red enamel in the alternate 
angles on its upper surface; found by the donor on the Glenluce Sands, 
near Genoch, at the spot where some rude hand-made pottery was dis- 
covered previously. (See Proceedings, vol, lyiii. p, 141.) 


The following Purchases for the Museum were announced -— 


Highland King Brooch of silver, measuring 1" inel in diameter, the 
front ornamented with four circles and curves between, inlaid with 
niello, the back bearing the initials L F. and date 1734. The pin is looped 
on to the ring: 

Part of an octagonal Highland Ring Brooch (burely half} of brass, 
original extreme dinmeter about 4) inches externally; the sides are con- 
cave, and the ring is divided into eight panels by radial lines running 
into each of the eight angles. Of the three remaining panels two show 
un engraved beast, of very crude form, simulating a unicorn, and the 
third, which is the central one, shows fan-shaped designs springing from 
the two inside corners; found on the battlefield of Falkirdk. 

Stone Axe-hammer, measuring 5 inches long, the top and bottom 
sides heing concave until about 14 inch from the butt, which is in the 
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form of a truncated cone. In breadth it contracts from 2) inches at the 
cutting edge to I inch at the perforation, and then swells out to 
23 inches; it is 142 inch in thickness. The hole contracts from 14 inch in 
dinmeter at the exterior to § inch at the middle. The curved top and 
bottom sides are each bordered by three incised parallel lines; found in 
the neighbourhood of Perth. 

Manged Bronze Axe, measuring 6/, inches in length, 2}? inches across 
the cutting edge, and 1,4 inch across the flanges. There is a stop-ridge 
measuring } inch deep behind and 4 inch in front between the flanges, 
the edges of which are carried round in front of the stop-ridge till they 
meet: and form a shield-shaped panel, the interior of the panel being 
filled by small longitudinal parallel mouldings. There are remains of a 
thick brown patina in parts; found in the neighbourhood of Perth. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 6} inches in length, 3 inches across 
the cutting edge, and 7 inch across the flanges. There is a very slight 
stop-ridge, in front of which is a shield-shaped space bounded at the 
front by a slight moulding and filled in with short, longitudinal, punched, 
straight lines. On the top and bottom edges is a punched herring-bone 
pattern with m medial line. There is o green patina, much pitted and 
corroded: from Aberdeenshire. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated :— 
(1) By James Genure, F.S.A.Scot., the Author, 
Old and New Kilpatrick. 


(2) By Lton Courm, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 
Archéologie Gauloise, Gallo-Romaine, Franque et Carolingienne. 
Vol, ¥.—Arrondissement, de Pont Andemer. 
(3) By G. A, Garpynnr, F'S.A.Scot., the Author, 

Some Argentine Rock-Paintings. Reprint from Conférence faite au 
XXI. Congres International des Américanistes, Session de Gitehorg, 
20-20 aont, 1024. 

(4) By ROR. James, Esq., through Dr George Mackay, F.S.A Scot. 
Roman Oculist-Stamps in Britain. Reprinted from the British 
Journal of Ophthalmology, March 1926, 
(>) By F. SUTHERLAND FreeGusos, F.S.A.Scot,, the Author. 


The Edinburgh Gazette, 165). Reprint from the Publications of the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, Vol. xii,, 1025. 
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(6) By De W. E. Cotnines, Keeper of the Museum, York. 
Annual Report of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society: 
for 1925, 


The following Purehases for the Library were also intimated :— 

Storia dell’ Arte Italiana. A Venturi. Vol. ix., Part 1. 

Curious Episodes in Scottish History, by Robert Scott Fittis. 
Paisley, 1895. 


The following Communications were read :— 


L 


FOLKLORE OF THE ABERDEENSHIRE STONE CIRCLES AND STAND- 
ING-STONES. By THE Latk JAMES RITCHIE, Cornrespoxrpra 
Mimpin, F.E.LS. 


The mysterious has a fascination for the human mind. Any 
phenomenon beyond the comprehension of man challenges him to find 
in explanation of it that will satisfy his restless intellect. And as 
time passes and the once sufficient explanation becomes inadequate, it 
is replaced by further attempts at a solution of the problem. The 
tracing of such folklore has become a recognised branch of the study 
of human races; for it is clear that it reveals traits of mentality which 
otherwise fail to leave much mark in human progress. The tracing is 
not always easy, for before writing was invented memory was the sole 
repository of these traditions, and many factors, particularly the move- 
ments of populations, militate against their permanence. Nevertheless, 
a considerable number remain, and it is tlhe purpose of this paper 
to gather together those which are still current in Aberdeenshire 
in connection with stone cireles and standing-stones, so that they may 
not be altogether forgotten. A few traditional stories are included 
which, although not strictly belonging to the bounds of Aberdeen- 
shire, fall within the same geographical district, They have taken 
many years and much patient inquiry to gather, as the subject is 
one an Which many people are reticent. 

The traditions as they have come to my notices show more variety 
than might have been expected. Yet there is a substratum of similarity 
in many which permits of their being ranged in a series of groups 
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each with a common motif, although it must be admitted that no 
classification can be regarded as hard and fast. In the following pages 
I group the Aberdeenshire traditions under these heads :— 


(1) The Influence of Good and Eyil Spirits. 
(2) The Notion of Worship. 

(3) The Idea of Buried Treasure. 

(4) Human Associations, 

(5) Animal Associations, 


These groups are not of equal import, Of the first three it may be 
said that they have a general significance and are exceedingly common 
and widespread, whereas Groups 4 and § have rather an individual 
significance, which tends to be of local instead of general interest. 


(1) Tae Ixeivesce or Goop axp Evi, Spreirs, 


The idea that the stone cireles and standing-stones are under the 
special care of the spirit-world is widely prevalent, and has had n 
freat deal to do with the preservation of these monuments from 
destruction at the hands of the utilitarian. 

Many years ago some of the stones of Mains of Hatton Circle, 
Auchterless, were removed to form gateposts, but the spirits, it is 
said, resented human interference with the cirele, and it was only 
with great trouble that horses could ever be induced to pass through 
the gate. So little was the farmer prepared to encounter the spiritual 
enmity thus clearly indicated, that he decided to replace, on their 
original site, the stones which had been taken away: but it was 
remarked that while two horses with difficulty dragged each stone 
downhill to the gate, one only found it easy work to pull a stone 
uphill from the gate to the circle. A somewhat similar story is told of 
the Drumel Stone on the farm of Old Noth, near Gartly. The stone 
was taken to the farm to make a lintel over a doorway in the stending, 
but thereafter the steuding door was so often found open, and the 
interned animals wandering about the countryside, that at last it was 
decided to put the stone back again. When this was done the trouble 
ceased, 

Near Auchleven, in the parish of Premnay, there once stood a 
stone circle now completely destroyed. The farmer who removed the 
stones, shortly afterwards lost many of his cattle from disease and was 
ruined. Disease and ruin have visited farmers before and since that 
time, but nevertheless many of the good man's neighbours considered 
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the fate of Auchleven a judgment upon him for destroying the cirele. 
The devastation of his cattle herd by disease fell also upon the farmer 
of Cairnfanld, in Durris parish, following wpon his removal of some of 
the stones of the circle near-by. 

The notion that ill-luck attends the destruction of the ¢ircles is not 
yet altogether dead, as is apparent from an incident which occurred 
in recent times at Corrydoun, Some alterations were being made 
on the farm buildings, and the muson employed to do the work 
reckoned that he eould make good use in his building operations 
of the atones in the stone circle, So he set to work to trim one of 
them, but, finding the stone harder than he had supposed, made little 
progress. At the dinner-hour he returned to the farm, where it was 
noticed that he had damaged one of his fingers badly, an injury of 
which he was not conscions. Someone suggested that it was unlucky 
to interfere with the stones, and the workman, agreeing, made no 
further attenrmpt to use them; but his tool-marks still remimin. 

The spirit influence. was not always exerted to protect the ancient 
monuments: It was sometimes, though this is a rarer belief. 
antagonistic to their preservation. Probably this belief pictures a 
phase of the everlasting warfare between the spirits of good and the 
spirits of evil, Thus the Sunken Airk marks the site of 4 stone circle 
on Tofthills farm, in the parish of Clatt; but not a stone remains, and 
the absence is accounted for by the story that the spirits have caused 
the circle to sink underground. <A similar tale accounts for the name 
of Chapel o° Sink on the farm of Westerton, Fetternear. In the large 
and almost complete circle at Cothiemuir, in the parish of Reig, the 
recumbent stone ia of peculiar rounded shape, and his numerous hollows 
upon its surface, caused by weathering. ‘Two of these on the outside 
rather larger than their fellows, are known as the “ Devil's Hout: 
marks,” their shape resembling the mark of a cloven hoof. 


(2) Tue Noriox oF Worsurp. 


The notion of associating worship with the stone | nts j 
interlinked with the idea of spirit influence, for Both coe te te 
belief in a supernatural world, the powers of which guard their own 
and must be propitiated. The belief that the circles were used for 
purposes of worship is very prevalent and very firmly established 
Throughout Aberdeenshire they are almost universally known aa 
“Druids’ Cireles” and “ Druids’ Stones,” and by these names are = ae 
readily recognised by the country people than by any other name the 


~ 
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inquiring archeologist may care to use. A word of caution, however, 
is necessary: “Droid” to the archeologist and to the Aberdeenshire 
countryman do not mean the same. To the archmologist the term 
connotes a definite cult, associated with the oak tree and mistletoe. 
and it is doubtful if in this sense the Druids had ever any connection 
with the stone circles, But the countryman uses the term in «a very 
wide sense—to mean anything payan or heathen. Thus a “ Druid 
Circle” means no more than a circle or temple employed in heathen 
worship. How long the term has been in common use it is impossible 
to say. [te origin has been attributed to John Aubrey, who derived 
his knowledge of it from Dr James Garden, appointed Professor of 
Divinity in King's College, Aberdeen, in 1680, But Dr Garden's letter 
to Aubrey, dated 15th June 1092, shows that the name wos in use 
before his time. It is too deeply rooted among ao class not given to 
reading archeological works to be of modern origin. 

The cirele at Jrutdstone, Premnay, gives its name to the farm, and 
the two pillar-stones near Montgarrie, Alford, are Drwils' Stones, and 
their site Drwidsfield. In addition to the names Druids’ Cirele or 
Druids’ Stones, «a number of these erections are also known as Druids’ 
Temples or simply Temples, The recumbent stone and pillars of what 
must originally have been a fine circle on the home farm of Potterton, 
about five miles north of Aberdeen, are locally known as the Druid 
femple, and the field in which they stand as the Temple Field. At 
South Ythsie stands another Druid Temple, again in a Temple Field or 
Parl; the cirele at Castle Fraser is The Temple, and the single stone at 
Inchmarlo Cottage, Banchory-lernan, is a Druids Temple, 

The same idea of worship clings about the name “Auld Kirk" which 
sometimes attaches to the circles, Thus the remains of one in the 
neighbourhood of Alford are known as the Auld Kirk o' Alford: that 
on the farm of Denhead is the Auld Kirk o Tough. The latter 
circle is now almost destroyed: only one stone remains on its original 
site, the others having been removed many years ago by a tenant 
on the farm. He is said to have formed one of the stones into a 
field-roller, which broke just after having been put to use—a just 
judgment upon his interference, said his neighbours. The name “kirk “ 
appears also in the Sunken Kirk, to which reference has already been 
made, 

A short distance, some 20) yards, from the Chapel o' Sink lies the 
Ark Stone, very likely the recumbent stone of the cirele, which would 
help to acvount for its unusual name. 

A number of circles used formerly to be called “Law Stones.” 
probably because law courts were accustomed to be held near them. 
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The suggestion receives some support from the case of the Standing- 
stones of Rayne, a circle at which, in 1340, « court was held to settle 
a dispute between the Bishop of Aberdeen and William of St Michnel 
concerning the ownership of certain lands in the neighbourhood. 

As well as the tradition of pagan worship, the tradition of Christian 
worship also lingera about some of the early stone relics of Aberdeen- 
shire, In such enses, of course, it is simply that a Christian name and 
memory have superseded an earlier pagan tradition, for it was a policy 
inculeated by Pope Gregory the Great upon his missionaries that they 
should utilise as far as possible the sacred places of the heathen: and 
so it may have happened that the circles became recognised meeting- 
centres of the new faith. Thus we find that some of the circles are 
associated) with the names of the early saints. The remains of a cirele 
on the farm of Bankhead, near Tillynaught in Banffshire, are known 
as St Brennan's Stanes, i. St Branidan's Stones, after the patron saint 
of Boyndie. A little further afield, in Banffshire, just beyond the 
Aberdeenshire boundary, two standing-stones represent all that remains 
of a circle which stood on the site of the present parish church of 
Marnoch. The taller of the two is known as St Marnan's Chair, 
though it beurs no resemblance to such an article of furniture in 
its present state. As, however, it seems likely to have been one of the 
pillar-stones associated with the recumbent stone, its original position 
may have given some excuse for the designation. St Marnan, or 
Marnoch, was a seventh-century missionary who js said to have died 
at his church here in 625. Close against the outside of the wall of the 
old church of Logie-Coldstone is an upright standing-stone known 
as St Walloch’s Stone, after St Walloch, a southern missionary who is 
said, thongh the statement cannot be substantiated, to have laboured 
in Aberdeenshire about the first quarter of the eighth century. It may 
also be noted that the parish church of Midmar, whieh is dedicated to 
St Nidan, occupies part of the aren of a stone-cirele, the recumbent 
stone and pillars of which, as well as several of the cireumference 
stones, are still standing. 


(3) Toe Inka oF Boriep TREASURE, 


The tradition of buried treasure is associated With 
ancient stone monuments. Although one is frequent! 
gold, ora bull's hide filled with gold, heing concealed 
neath a stone, not much faith is now placed in th 
standing that they are still kept in remembrance. 


4& number of the 
¥ told of a pot of 
somewhere under- 
ese stories, natwith- 
There is, of course, 
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little, if any, foundation for such a belief, which may have originated 
in times of invasion or civil war, when valuables had to be concealed, 
and the sacred vicinity of the monuments afforded as good a place 
as any. At Sinnahard, Towie, there is a standing-stone near which 
a pot of gold is said to be buried. On one of my visits a good many 
years ago, the farmer announced that he had no faith in the tale: 
the only gold he hoped to gain from the place was that of the golden 
grain then ripening for the harvest. A similar tale is connected with 
a large block of quartz, known as the White Cow, near the parish 
church of Marnoch, The story woes that many years ago some local 
adventurers made up their minds to run the risk of removing the stone 
to reach the treasure, They did not manage to complete the task that 
evening, and on returning to resume their labours on the following 
day, they discovered their excavations filled in and the stone back in its 
former place. The work was abandoned, 

Sometimes the tradition varies a little. At Cortierraw is n stand- 
ing-stone of large size, which leans over partly on its side, Tradition 
relates that once it stood upright, but on an oceasion tipped over and 
crushed to death a man who was digging for the pot of gold supposed 
to lie beside it. 

The story of a bull's hide filled with gold is connected with many 
stones. At ite simplest it is found at the Binghill stone circle on Dee- 
side, at Lulach’s Stone near Kildrummy, at a standing-stone at Glenkindie 
close by a branch rond to Towie, and at the Muckle Stane o° Cloch- 
forbie, near the steading of the farm of that name. The last may be 
“& broken recumbent stone, but there is nowadays no standing-stone 
near it. In this ease also on attempt was once made to remove the 
treasure, but the great efforts made to shift the stone proved fruitless, 
and a warning voice having been heard from beneath the depths of the 
stone to command “Let be!" the advice was taken and the stone haz 
remained undisturbed ever since. 

The farm of Camiestone, in the parish of Kintore, derives its name 
from a standing-stone similarly named, where the leader of an invading 
army of Danes is reputed to have been killed. On the neighbour- 
ing farm of Braeside is a stone cist, called Camie’s Grave, which the 
farmer opened, At his death he left a considerable fortune, and this was 
attributed to his having found treasure in the cist, though the wealth 
had a more prosaic origin in farming skill and hard work. The top of the 
ridge above his farm carries a number of cairns scattered irregularly, 
and one of these also is said to conceal treasure, though the difficulty 
of deciding the lucky cairn is solved with a touch of Scottish humour 
by designating it the “ eastmost wastmost carn,” 
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(4) Houmas Assoo1aTions, 

Here [have grouped a number of stories which have little connection 
except that they are associated with the memory of persons, In some 
of the traditions dealt with in the second section a personal significance 
attaches to the memorials, but in such cases the individual stood as a 
symbol of his religion. It is a curious fact, however, that whereas the 
Missionary stones are usually the remains of circles, those to which 
reference is made in the present section are thiefly: isolated and single 
standing-stones. It may almost be assumed that many of the nameless 
standing-stones were erectod os memorials of individuals, whose james 
and deeds are long since forgotten; but how far tradition and truth may 
be assumed to agree in those cases where the names have been preserved 
is impossible to decide, 

Macheth’s Stone at Lumphanan is said to mark the spot where the 
Scottish king was killed on 15th August 1057, and Macheth's Cairn, fully 
a mile further north, the place where he was buried. Lulacii's Stone at 
Kildrummy is associated with a son of Macheth's wife, namely Lulach, 
who was slain at Strathbogie in 1058; and Luath’s Stone on the hillside 
some distance north of Whitehouse Station on the Alford railway, is 
reputed to mark the site of the death of “Luath,” said to be a son of 
Macheth. Some doubt must attach to the tradition, which is repeated in 
connection with another site a good many miles away: even the exist- 
ence of a son so-‘alled is doubtful. The colour of the stone suggests that 
the present name may have been derived from the Gaelic word liath, 
meaning “grey"—the “Grey Stone” and nothing more. The Crichton 
and federate Stones, now badly dilapidated, mark the place near Rayne 
where a duel was fought between representatives of these families. 

Not far from the last, on the farm of Knowley, stands an upright 
pillar known aa the Toe Sfone, Tts significance is doubtful, Dr Stuart 
thought that it might have been the seat of tax-gathering in far back 
days (Seulptured Stones of Scotland, vol, ti, p. 44). But Professor Watson 
suggests to me that the name may be connected with the Gaelic toll, 
signifying a hollow. 

Often if is apparent that the names now in use have no connection 
with the origin of the monument, but are recent and frequently trivia] 
additions. Jolmnte Kelly's Loss, a large cup-marked standing-stone A 
the farm of Balhalgardy, near Inverurie, perhaps the sole remnant of a 
circle, furnishes a good example of the trivial origin of what may be 
curious and puzzling names, The name is just a contury old, Johnnie 
Kelly, for long a farm servant at Balhalgardy, when old age came upon 
him, took to knitting stockings, a common country occupation in those 
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times. On fine days be climbed to the stone, resting against it as he 
worked, and scanned the rich plains of Garioch: the humour of the 
countryside dubbed his constant companion “Johnnie Kelly's Lass,” and 
the nume stuck. Perhaps some such petty incident is reaponsible for 
the name of » stone, very like the recumbent stone of a circle, which lies 
close to the steading of Upperton, Durris—The Sutor's Mither, Professor 
Watson has pointed out, that the Gaelic form of sutor indicates a tanner, 
but who the tanner may have been legend leaves no hint. The Piper's 
Stone and the Bell Stone, both near the parish church of Bourtie, mark 
respectivelythe place where the piper who accompanied marriage parties 
took his stand, and the stone on which the hand-bell of the church rested, 
perhaps under a wooden covering. 

To the Grinago Stone, near Old Meldrum, attaches one of the some- 
what obvious and usually absurd tales invented to account for a puzzling 
name. After the defeat of the Comyns at the Battle of Barra in 1308, 
Bruce pursued the retreating army towards Buchan, whence it came: 
Having risen from a sick-bed to ight the battle, exhaustion compelled 
him to rest against this stone as he passed, To the appeals of his men that 
hie should rest a while he gave « blunt refusal; it was his but to “grin 
an go, henee Grinago! The name, which Professor Watson regards as 
likely to be Gaelic, has become too seriously corrupted to be identifiable, 

A tradition of equal historic worth attaches to the Maiden Stone, an 
elaborately carved cross-and-symbol stone close to the roadside, half o 
mile west of Chapel of Garioch. The maiden of Drumdurno, a farm 
near-by, was complimented on her skill in baking by a stranger, who at 
the same time remarked on her lack of speed. On her remonstrance, le 
challenged her to bake a firlot of meal while he took in hand the building 
of n rom to the top of Benachie, the stake to be the maiden's freedom, 
Confident in the impossibility of the task of the would-be road-maker, she 
accepted the challenge, but just as hier last “exkes” were ready for the 
fire she looked up, to aee that the road was finished and the Devil, as she 
now perceived him to he, was spproaching to claim her. She iled, and, 
as her pursuer laid a hand upon her shoulder, uttered a prayer to 
God for deliverance. At once she was turned inte stone, but the place 
where the Evil One's hand touched her shoulder is marked by the large 
triangular niche in the Maiden Stone's profile. The origin of the name 
Maiden Stone is unknown, but it is possible that it may be corrupted 
from St Medan, to whom severnl Aberdeenshire sitea were dedicated. 


(5) ANIMAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Animal associations account for the nomenclature of 4 large number 
of the Aberdeenshire stones; but even here appearances are deceptive, 
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for some names which at first sight recall animals have quite a different 
origin, There are Namestones in the parishes of Drumblade and Mony- 
musk, and several MZarwstones in the county; but these seem to be 
boundary marks, and it ia doubtful if their names have any direct con- 
nection with animals. Harel, near Bourtie, on which there stands a 
pillar-stone at one time connected with cairn, may possibly have been 
named from the abundance of its hares before the ground was broken 
in; and the lAiecow Stone at Marnoch is obviously so-called from its 
resemblance at a distance to a white cow resting in a field. The Crow 
Stone at Rhynie is snid to have gained its name from the numbers. of 
crows which rested upon it—a somewhat unlikely supposition, since crows 
prefer the ground to « stone perch. It may be that the name is a cor- 
ruption of “cross stone,” for it stands in a field beside the parish church, 
and, although there is no cross upon it, it bears several of the symbols 
associated with early Christian worship; but Professor Watson suggests 
that the word may be that used in the Gaelic Teampull na Cré Naomi at 
Galson, the “Temple of Holy Blood.” The “Cro” Stone would then lie 
the “Stone of Blood.” The Wolf Stone lies prostrate at the roadside in 
Auchterless and is now a boundary mark. The origin of the name is 
unknown, thongh it may well be connected with a time when wolves 
were abundant in Scotland. 

The county has several Gow Stones, generally explained as favourite 
resting-places of the cuckoo, There is, however, another possibility. 
North-east (6) miles) and south-west (14 mile) of Strathpeffer are remains 
of cairns each of which is known as an Clachen Gorach, or the Foolish 
stones. (The second group is more often called Brodie’s Graves.) Now 
gowk in north-east Seotliand means a fool as well as a cuckoo, and it 
may be that,as applied to some of the Aberdeenshire Gowk Stones, it is 
a translation of an older Gaelic appellation like those at Strathpeffer, 

Last in our list, the name“ vandle,” attached to various ancient stone 
monuments, may have an indirect animal association. The Candle Stone 
ia a large pillar-stone which stands at Cundle Hidge, Drumwhindle, 
near Arnage, and there are three Candle Hills, one at Oyne, one in 
the pariah of Kayne, and the other near Insch, within «a few miles 
of each other. On each of these Candle Hills there are remains 
of a stone circle, so that all these candle-names appear to he 
associated with either stone circles or a standing-stone, The ASs#OCLA- 
tion has given rise to the iden that candles were employed in the 
ceremonies performed by the “Druids” at: auch places; but Professor 
Watson tells me that the Gaelic word signifies not a diminutive 
candle, but even « huge torch, so that the word might well he applied 
figuratively to a tall stone suggesting the shape of a torch. Another 
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explanation of the name, however, is possible. Im former days wax 
candles were much used in Church services, and since the wax was 
derived from bees, whose honey was used for sweetening, it was not over- 
plentiful, and was accordingly highly valued. Thus gifts of wax fre- 
quently find mention in old deeds and charters; two stones of wax were 
dedicated in 1233 by the Earl of Buchan to the Chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin at Rattray, and another grant of 5} pounds is referred to in the 
confirmation of a charter of John Lord of the Isles in 1460, Grants of 
wax for Church use came to be associated with land suitable for bee- 
keeping: thus the Candlelands at Ellon were dedicated to the use of 
the church there, and had to provide twenty-four wax candles three 
times a year to burn before the high altar of the Church of Ellon. These 
Candlelands are only some 5 miles distant from the Candlestone and 
Candle Ridge of Drumwhindle. It may be no more than a coincidence 
that the Candle Ridge near Ellon and the three Candle Hills in the Insch 
district have each a standing-stone or a stone circle. Naturally hill-top 
monuments would eseape much of the destruction which visited similar 
inonuments on arable land, so that out of the large numbers of these 
monuments which must have existed at one time, the hill-top examples 
stood every chanee of survival; further, the very conditions which would 
account for the preservation of the stones, rough, rather high ground 
with abundance of heather and the characteristic vegetation of such 
places, would be just those best suited for the keeping of the bee-stocks 
which were to produce the sacred candle wax. The suggestion, therefore, 
is that the ancient stones have only a casual connection with candlelands 
from which beeswax was obtained or levied, 

So far as I am aware, there appears to be no trace in Aberdeenshire 
of a legend otherwise rather widespread, and exemplified at Stanton 
Drew in Somerset, and “Long Meg and her Daughters” near Little 
Salkeld, Cumberland, where the circles of stones are said to represent 
persons who were turned into stone as a punishment for desecrating 
the Sabbath Day hy dancing. 

The old stories, inconceivably absurd and even childish as many seem 
nowadays, have played their part in past times in satisfying the deep- 
seated hankering after explanations of origins; but they have been of 
some service even to the moderns, for the mystery and superstition with 
which they surrounded the cireles and standing-stones have been factors 
of no little: importance in preserving these relics throughout the dark 
apes, 
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SCOTLAND'S SUPPLICATION AND COM PLAINT AGAINST THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER (OTHERWISE LATD’sS LITURGY), THE 
BOOK OF CANONS, AND THE PRELATES, isto OCTORER 1037. 
By PD, HAY FLEMING, LL... F.8.A-Scor. 


This remarkable anid important document would, in all probability, 
have crossed the Atlantic, and found a permanent home there; had it 
not been for the foresight of Mr George P, Johnston and the open-handed 
patriotism of Dr W. B, Blaikie. Thanks to the Secretary for Seotland, 
it was deposited in the Register House on the 7th of December 1925, and 
there it is safe for all time coming. Historical students will find the 
beautiful full-sized facsimile, which [Dr Blaikie has generously had made, 
quite sufficient for working purposes; but the original itself is open to 
all reasonable inspection in the Register House, 

The three grivvances petitioned against were (1) The Book of Common 
Prayer, better known now as Lauds Liturgy, (2) The Book af” Canons, 
and (3) the Archbishopa and Bishops. To understand how in thine tic 
shoe pinched, it, is néectssary to look back to the early history and con- 
stitution of the Reformed Church of Scotland. 

A Confession af Faith drawn up by the six J ohns—Knox, Wynram, 
Spottiswoode, Willock, Douglas, and Row—was approved ard mtified lig 
Parliament on the 17th of August 1560—that is, four months before the 
meeting of the First General Assembly, The same six Johns drew up 
the First Hook: of Discipline, which, in the opinion of Professor Hitma 
Brown, is “the most interesting and, in many respects, the most im- 
portant of public documents in the history of Scotland,”! The Orley 6 ic 
Geneva, used in the English congregation at Geneva of whieh Knox waa 
a minister, was adopted by the Reformed Chureh of Scotland, and, as 
enlarged, became its Book of Common Oper. If not partly prepared hy 
Knox, it was certainly sanctioned by him, Its prayers Were optional; 
and, as David Laing has said, “in no instance do we find Knox himself 
using set forms of prayer.”* 

Neither in the Confession of ith, nor in the First Rook of Discipline, 
nor in the Book of Common Order, is Prelacy expressly condemned; but 
they leave no room for it. Ut is true that in that Confession af Fasgith 
this passage oecura: “Not that we think that He polecie and ans 
ordour in ceremonies can be appointit for all aives, tymes, and places, 


' History of Scotland, 1002, val. it, p, 7 * Lalng’s Knox's Works, vot. vi. pe S83, 
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for as ceremonies (sie as men have devysit) ar bot temporall, so may and 
aucht thay to be changeit, quhan thay rather foster superstitioun than 
that thay edifie the Kirk using the same.” Tt has been argued that this 
left an open door for the introduction of Prelacy. Had T been an 
Episcopalian I would have resented this as derogatory, grossly derog- 
atory, to the office of a bishop, as if he were merely a ceremony or point 
of policy. | 

The Commissioners of the Church of Scotland, when in London in 
1644, wrote of our first Reformers: “They intended and designed from 
the beginning the government of the Church by assemblies and presby- 
teries, although they could not attain that perfection at first in the 
infancy of reformation, but gave place to necessity, which im such cases 
is universall."' And Bishop Maxwell put it more briefly thus: “The 
goodly order and government of the Church was shouldred out."” 

There was a gradation of church-courts from the first. Of these the 
kirk-seasion waa the earliest, In St Andrews a kirk-sexsion was in full 
swing by October 1550—that is, ten months before Parlinment abolished 
the papal authority and suppressed the mass. The deacons as well as 
the elders sat in the kirk-session: and. as prescribed in the First Book 
of Discipline, both deacons and elders were elected annually, a much 
more democratic arrangement than the present. The first meeting of 
the General Assembly was in December 1560, and for three-and-twenty 
years thereafter it usually met twice a year. There is no trace of a 
moderator in the first six Assemblies, and thus a love of parity, utterly 
inconsistent with Prelacy, was exemplified, When s moderator was 
chosen in December 1563, it was explained to be “for avoyding confusion 
in reasoning. * 

Neither synods nor presbyteries are mentioned in the First Book of 
Discipline. But in December 1562 the General Assembly ordered the 


The Reformetion of Church-Government in Scotland cleered from some Mistakea ona 
Prejudices, 1644, p. UL Principal Lee, who knew the history of the Heformed Church of 
Beotland as few have ever knuwn it, could not “diseover any just foundation” for the opinion 
that, in lin early years, ity affairs wore “canducted as if np modified system of Episeopacy, instead 
of the strict Presbyterian discipline, hol been Intended to be established” (Lee's Lectures, 10), 
vol, |. pi. SD), 

' The Burden of Jasochar, 1040, pp. SS. , 

* The “Privie Kirk of Rdinbargh,” which met in private houses or in the feilds, had elders and 
deacons (Laing'’s Kner, vol. ii, p. 1514. Re 

* Boake of the Catversatt Kirk, vol. i. p. 3% In March 173-4 it was claimed “that eet the 
tyme Gol bleseeed tile countrey with the light of the Evangell, the haill Kirk malst gollie 
appolntit, and the same bo Act of Parliament authorized, that twa godlie Assemblies of the hall 
Genern! Kirk of this realme sould be ewer Ik geir, sawelll of all mombera therof (n all estates 
aa of the ministers: the whilk Assamblies hos bein sen thé first ordinance continually keipit tn 
ale aort, that the moet nolle her of the blest estate hes Joynit themeelyes be their awin presenoe 
in the Aseomblics as members of ane body, concurreand, voteand, and anthorizand in all things 
thelr proceiding with their brether” (id, vel, i, p. Se), 
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superintendents to hold their synods twice a year, in April and October, 
the minister with an elder or deacon from each congregation attending 
“to consult upon the comon affaires”:! and in June 1562 it ordained 
that anyone deeming himself injured by the kirk-session could appeal 
to the superintendent's synod, and from it to the Assembly, 

The germ of the presbytery may be found in the weekly meetings 
known as “the exercise,” which in the First Hook of Discipline are 
characterised aa “most necessarie for the Churche of God this day in 
Scotland,” and were deemed to be most expedient in every town where 
there were schools “and repair of learned men." The ministers of the 
neighbouring landward churches were to attend, and so were readers, 
within a cirenit of six miles, if they had any gift of interpretation? 
Though primarily intended for Bible study, such gatherings could hardly 
take place week by week—as Professor Mitehell pointed out—without 
such cases as came before the kirk-sessions being occasionally discussed 
and advised on. And in March 1572-2 the General Assembly thought 
it necessary that a copy of the Acts of the Assembly should be given to 
every exercise, and that mutters happening betwixt the meetings of the 
synod4 and of the assemblies should be “headed and notit at every 
exercise 20 dayes befor the General] Assemblie, that the brethren may he 
ripely advised with the samine.”* When the country Was regularly 
divided into presbyteries in 1581, “the exercises Previously existing in 
particular towns were merged in and their work devolved on these,” * 

Our Reformers were greatly hampered by the dearth of ministers, Of 
the forty-two names on the roll of the first General Assembly, only six 
are entered as ministers. But the high standard of necessary qualifies- 
tions was not lowered on that account: and so, in the Firat Book of 
Discipline, besides the three permanent offices of ininisters, elders, and 
deacons, two temporary oties are recognised, namely, readers and 
superintendents, Readers were to be chosen from “the most apt men" 
who could distinctly read the prayers and the Scriptures: and, if they 
developed the necessary pifts and graces, they were to be promoted to 
the ministry." 

As for the superintendents, the framers of the First Book of Discipline 
say: “We have thocht it a thing most expedient for this hime,” that 
twelve or ten men should be selected and each set over a province ““to 
plant and erect churches, to set ordour, and appoint ministeris.” In their 
visitations they were to preach thrice a week at least, to eXamine “the 
life, diligence, and behaviour of the ministeris,” the order of their churches, 

* Hooke af the Univerantl Kirk, vol, Lp. 2. * Ibid, wo. 1. np, a2. Ht, 
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and the manners of the people. When in residence in their principal 
towns, they were likewise to preach and edify the Church. Ten provinces 
or dioceses were designed,' but only five superintendents were ever 
appointed, and occasionally ministers had the same duties temporarily 
assigned to them. 

Archbishop Spottiswoode, in his History of the Church of Scotlaned, 
when dealing with the First Book of Discipline, calmly wrote: “ Because 
this will fall to be often mentioned, and serveth to the clearing of many 
questions which were afterwards agitated in the Church, I have thought 
meéet, word by word, here to insert the same, that the reader may see 
What were the grounds laid down at first for the government of the 
Church, s0 we shall the better decern of the changes that followed."* 
Instead of reproducing it “ word by word,” he took grave liberties with 
it, #0 much so that, in Principal Lee's opinion, “his account might almost 
appear to have been intended for the purpose of misleading negligent 
inquirers, “* From his curtailed passages concerning the superintendents, 
it is by no means obvious that their office was intended to be temporary. 
ft was not difficult to foresee, in 1560, that there would be a scarcity of 
ministers for a good many years to come, hence the directions for the 
choosing of superintendents after “thre yeiris be passed.”4 In 1307 there 
were about 1080 churelies and only 257 ordained ministers; in 1574 there 
were YSS churches and only, 280 ministers; and in 1596 there were “above 
foure hundreth paroch kirks destitute of the ministrie of the Word, 
by and attour the kirks of Argyle and the Yles,”" 

Attempts have frequently been made to identify the office of n super- 
intendent as substantially the same as that of # bishop. David Laing 
puts the matter very briefly: “This employment of superintendents was 
beyond all question only a temporary expedient. They were elected and 
admitted in the same manner as ordinary pastors; and while they were, 
equally with any other minister of the Church, subject to be censured. 
suspended, or deposed by the Assembly, the office itself conferred on 
them no precedence or superiority over their brethren. ... Neither 
could they exercise any ecclesiastical jurisdiction without the consent 
of the provincial assemblies.“' - Not only so, but they were subject to 
censure and correction by the ministers and elders of the provinces of: 
which they were the overseers." Dr Grub, writing from the Episeopal 


‘ Laing’s Anow, vol. ii. pp. 201-8. 

* Spottiawodle's History, Spot. Soc, ed, vol. |. p, 3. 

‘Lees Lectures, vol, i. p. 15).. The pringipal alterations and omissions in Spottiswoade's 
verdion are pointed out ln Laing’s Ane, vol, iL pp. SRS, Gan, 

4 Laing’s Know, vol, ii. pp. 200, 208 * Wodrow Miscellany, p. 228, 

* Rooke of the Universall Kirk, vol, tii. p. S76, " Wodrow Miscellany, p. 322, 

* Laing’s Anaor, vol, i, p. 207. 
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point of view, that, although the scheme had been folly carried out 
and regarded by its promoters as more than a temporary arrangement, 
“it bore only a faint external resemblance to the hierarchy.” | 

In the autumn of 156 Knox received a letter from Beza expressing 
a desire to obtain from the Church of Scotland its approbation of the 
Second Melvetio Confession then recently published. The ministers of the 
neighbourhood promptly assembled at St Andrewa, read that Confession, 
considered it chapter by chapter, diligently examined everything, leaving 
nothing wiexplored. In the reply to Beza, signed by all present and 
hearing the university seal, they say: “It is impossible to express the 
exceeding delight we derived from that work, when we clearly perceived 
that in your little book was most faithfully, holily, piously, and indeed 
divinely explained, and that briefly, whatever we have been constantly 
teaching these eight years, and still by the grace of God continue to 
teach... We are, therefore, altogether compelled, as well by our 
consciences as from a sense of duty, to undertake its patronage, and not 
only to express our approval, but also our exceeding commendation.” 

The sincerity of this hearty approbation was emphasised by their 
taking exception “to what is written in the 24th chapter of the 
aforesaid Confession concerning the ‘festivals of our Lord's nativity, 
circumeision, passion, resurrection, ascension, and sending the Holy 
Ghost upon His disciples," which festivals “obtain no place aAMong js: 
for we dare not religiously celebrate any other feast-day than what the 
divine oracles have prescribed. Everything else. as we have said, we 
teach, approve, and most willingly embrace."* 

Now, in the eighteenth chapter of that Consession, it is elearly Inid 
down that all ministers are equal in power and commission, and that 
hishops and presbyters were originally the same in office* This cuts 
off Prelacy at the very roots, 

Among those who signed this letter were John Douglas, Principal of 
St Mary's College, John Rutherford, Principal of St Salvator's College, 
John Duncanson, Principal of St Leonard's College, John Knox and his 
colleague John Craig, three of the superintendents, viz. Wynram, Erskine 
of Duan, and Spatitiswoode, four professors, and other twenty-nine 
ministers including John Row of Perth, Robert Hamilton of St Andrews, 

‘ gh's Beedeai: af Hiafory of Seotfand, vol. iL pei, | ta | 
Pia tering Confeasion of Fai th enacted by the et taecel ee "of the perabe 
Churehes of France in 1550 (Quick's Synodicon, vol. Lp. xilik The National Synod, held at Gop 
in 106, explained that the word superintenient in that article “ia not to be understood af any 
rae en psoralen ad har 
ald ak poh ker ana7 (ihc vol i. pp. 20). montane’ hy the National: Synod 
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David Fergusson of Dunfermline, William Christison of Dundee, Adam 
Heriot of Aberdeen, David Lyndsay of Leith, John Duncanson of 
Stirling, Andrew Simpson of Dunbar, and John Brand of Holyrood- 
house! When the General Assembly met in December it approved 
Pont's translation of that Confession, and ordered it to be printed; but 
with a note in the margin where the five festival days were mentioned. 

Although Parliament had no difficulty in formally ratifying the 
Confession of Faith tn 1500, it did not ratify the Mirst Book of Discipline. 
The nobles perused it many days, Some approved; others objected for 
various reasons, Sensunlists drended the proposals for the suppression 
of vice. Those who had acquired church lands or revenues were loath 
to disgorge, as they would have had to do had the seheme been accepted 
for endowing the universities from the temporality of the Church, and 
sustaining the ministers, the schools, and the poor from the teinds. Those 
who signified their approval by their signatures did so on condition that 
the bishops, abbots, priors, and other beneficed men, who had already 
joined the Protestants, should enjoy the revenues of their benefices for 
life, they sustaining the ministers and ministry? 

On the Lith of February 1561-2, the Privy Council resolved that 
“the auld possessouris” of all the benefices should be allowed to retain 
two-thirds of the revenues of their respective benefices, and that the other 
third should be used for the Queen's expenses and for sustaining the 
preachers and readera* Knox denounced this scheme—“ I see twa partis 
freely given to the devill, and the thrid moun be devided betwix God 
and the devill: weill, bear witnes to me, that this day [ say it, or [i.e. ere] 
it be long the devill shall have three partis of the thrid; and judge you 
then, what Goddis portioun shal be”* | 

Knox's prophecy or forecast was fulfilled, The ministers were so 
wretchedly paid that some of them gave up their work. Speaking for 
himself and other ministers in 1562, David Fergusson of Dunfermline 
suid: “The greatest nomber of us have lived in great penurie, without 
all stipend some tuelf moneth, some eight, and some half-a-year, having 
nothing in the meanctime to susteane ourselves and our families but that 
which freindes have given us, and that which we have borrowed of 
cheritable persones until] God send it us to repay them."" On the lth 
of September 1566, the Privy Council owned that, by a great number of 
“schiftis and inventionis,” her Majesty's liberality had been “sa planelie 
abusit be unsaciabill and gredie askeris” that now of the “thridis of 


| Latog's Kime, vol. vl pp. HES, ' Rooke of the Cniversall Kirk, vol. Lp. 
" Lalng's Aner, vol. ii. pp. 125-80, 218, ee es, Sa, 
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benefices, commoun kirkias, freris landis, and rentis, lytill or nathing is left 
undisponit, owther to the sustentatioun of hir Hienes hous and uther 
neidfull effaris, nor yit to the sustentatioun of the ministeris,” and there- 
fore, with consent of her council, she formally revoked and annulled all 
these gifts,’ 

Mr Patrick MacClane, who had royal letters for provision to be made 
to him of the bishopric of the Isles and of the abbacy of [colmkill, 
realising his physical inability to discharge the duties, transferred his 
rights to John Carawell (the Superintendent of Argyle and the Isles), on 
condition that he gave him «a yearly pension. The Queen, understanding 
that Carswell was hereby obliged “to paye the stipendis of the ministeris 
plantit within the boundis foirsaidis, and to releif the Quenis Majestie 
and hir comptrollare thairof,” assigned and disponed to him for life all 
the rents, profits, tends, ete. of the said bishopric and abbacy, and com- 
manded her comptroller to desist from craving the thirds and from 
otherwise troubling Carswell “in brouking thairof” In this document, 
which ts dated 12th January 1564-5, Carswell is not designated super- 
intendent, but simply “Maister Johnne Curswell,” and seven times merel ¥ 
“ Maister Johnne."? 

This arrangement seems reasonable as, according to Keith, MacClane’s 
predecessor, John Campbell, had dilapidated most of the benefice of the 
bishopric in favour of his relations, and had conveyed some heritable 
jurisdictions to his own family of Calder.* Under the Queen's signature 
of 12th January 164-5, Carswell should have had ample power to 
deal with the revenues of the bishopric and abbacy: but he may have 
feared that his right was imperilled, if not reduced, by the Privy Council's 
Act of 17th September 1506.. On 24th March 1566-7, the Queen made, 
constituted, and created him Bishop of the Isles and Abbot of Icolmkill, 
with power to deal with the lands, benefices, teinds, fruits, rentis, ete., 
in all respects, causes, and conditions as if he had heen provided in the 
Court of Rome, Of course, from the ecclesiastical point of view, she 
could not make him either 4 bishop or an abbot, and consequently he 
was as much or as little of the one as of the other! In this creation there 
is no reference to Patrick MacClane: and Carswell's right for life js 
declared to date from all the years and terms that have elapsed eae 
his first intromission, notwithstanding any acts, statutes, or revocation to 
the contrary. The comptroller was not to demand the thirds from him 
and be was to use them for sustaining the ministers at their proper 


| Negiater of the Privy Council, vol. i. p. 478, 

* MS, Registrum Secret Sigilli, vol. rxxii. fol, 124, 

* Keith's Cafalogur, 15M od., p. OT. 

* See extracts quoted below from Erskine of Dun's letter to the Regent Mar. 
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churches! In Bishop Keith's opinion, “all this provision was, no doubt, 
made with a view that he might dilapidate the temporality to the family 
of Argyle.”? The date of this creation may lend some support to Keith's 
opinion, as it was exactly six weeks after Darnley’s murder, and seven 
and a half before the Queen's marriage to Bothwell. 

Carswell does not appear to have been a regular attender at the 
General Assemblies, but he was present in July 1569 and “was reproved 
for accepting the bishoprick of the Isles without making the Assembly 
forseen; and for riding at and assisting of the Parliament holden by the 
Queen after the murther of the King."* 

In December 1567—that is, six months after Queen Mary was sent as 
a prisoner to Loch Leven—Parlinment, considering that “the ministeris 
hes bene lang defraudit of thair stipendis, sua that thay ar becumin in 
Breit povertie and necessitie,” ordained that “the haill thriddis of the 
haill benefices of this realme sall now instantlie, and in all tymes to cum, 
first be payit to the ministeris of the Evangell of Jesus Christ, and thair 
successouris. * This was not given effect to; and as benetices became 
vacant, by the death or forfeiture of their Roman Catholic holders, they 
were frequently given by way of reward or favour to utterly unqualified 
men, In March 1570-1, the Genernl Assembly sent commissioners to the 
Regent and Privy Council to plead “that no disposition of any benefive 
or presentation be made of any person, without the admission and 
collation of the Kirk following upon just presentations.” " 

It was after the Earl of Morton returned from his mission to England, 
in April 1571, that he was, on account of his expenses in the public service, 
“rewarded with the bishoprick of Sanct Andrewes now vacant by the 
death of Johne Hammiltoun.”* “Reserving to himself the profite,” 
Morton transferred the title to John Douglas, Rector of St Andrews 
University ond Provost of St Mary's College.’ Following Richard 
Bannatyne, Calderwood gives the 18th August as the date of Douglas's 

AS. Kegiatrum Seereti Sigil, vol. xxxvi. if, 63, 02, On the Mth December 164, the Queen, 
with the advice of the Three Estates, liad ordained that all her future confirmations of Infeft- 
ments of kirk/lands should be ag dawfnal and of na great strength and avall “as gif the sumin had 
bene oblenit and purchest fra the Pape or sate af Rome" (Acts of Parliament, vol. ti p. DMB), 
The infant James exeroised the same right in 1570 (Ibid., vol. Hi. p. 418). 

* Kolth's Cafalogue, 1). 308. 

* floake of the Universail Kirk, vol. ip. 4. Aa Bisliop of Sodor (or the Istes) he ant lo the 
Parllatient which met onthe Mth April 187 (dets of Partiament, vol, ii, rp. 3-7), 

* Acts of Porliement, vol. fil, p. 24 

* Booke of the Paiveraall Kirk, vol. i. pp. 186-8, 

* Calderwood's Mistery, vol. tii, p. 87. Randolph, the Boglish Ambassador, was sald to have 
used bis influence on Morton's behalf (Sir James Melville's Memoirs, Matt. Club, pp. 20, 24), In 
October 1570 “the Erle of Glencarne, belng in this toun, wald not assist to this Parllament, bot 
depairtit of Edinkurgh, beewus my Lord Regent wald nocht give to him the archbishoprick of 
Glasgow " (Diurnal of Oeccurrentas, p. LV). 

' Calderwood's History, vol. ii. p. 15, . 
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presentation,’ But the precept in his favour is dated, at Leith, 6th August 
1571, By it he was to have, for life, the archbishopric, both temporality 
and spirituality, subject to a pension to James Halyburton, Provost of 
Dundee, or his consins George or Andrew Halyburtons. The see was 
declared to be vacunt as well by the forfeiture as by the death of John 
(Hamilton), the last archbishop, or by the forfeiture and death of Gavin 
{Hamilton|, Commendator of Kilwinning, his pretended successor? In 
September, Douglas sat in. the Parliament at Stirling as Archbishop of 
st Andrews” Wynram, the Superintendent of Fife, forbade him, under 
pain of excotimunication, “to voit as ane of the Kirke till he sould be 
admitted be the Kirke:" and “Mortoun commandit him to voit (as 
Bischope of Sanct Androis) undir the paine of treasone.”* 

Writing from St Andrews, in August 1471, to the General Assembly 
at Stirling, Knox thus warned its members: * Unfaithfull and traitours 
to the flock sall ye be before the Lord Jesus, if that, with your consent, 
directhe or indirectlie, ye suffer unworthie men to be thrust in into the 
ministrie of the Kirk, under quhat pretence that ever it be. Remember 
the Judge befor quhom ye must muke aceount, and resist that tyrrannie 
as ye wald avoyd hell's fyre. This battell, 1 grant, will be hard; bot in 
the second it will be harder: that is, that, with the lyke uprighines and 
strenth in God, ye gainstand the mercilesse deyourers of the patrimonie 
of the Kirk."* That Assembly sent commissioners to plead the cause 
before Parliament." They did so on the lst August. “But their petitions 
were rejected. The ministers were called proud knaves, and receaved 
manie injurious words from the lords, speciallie from Morton, who ruled 
all, He said he sould lay their pride, and putt order to them.”7 

While that Parliament was in session, the Regent Lennox was 
assassinated, To his successor, the Regent Mar, Erskine of Dun, 
Superintendent of Angus, wrate on the 10th November: "A freater 
offence or contempt of God and His Kirk can no prince doe than to sett 

' Calderwuod's ffistery, vol. Til. p, 135; Bannatyne's Memorinies, p, 174. 

MS. Hegiatrum Secreti Sigilil, vol. xxxix. fol U7. Provost Halytnerton's pension waa 21000 
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half was made over to George and Andrew Halyburiors and was to be uplifted from the arch: 
bishopric of St Amdrows (fbiel., vol. xxxix. fol. 7). In two writs of Ovh February 157)-2, reference 
Is mide to this pension, and to the contract anid appointment hetween George and Andrew 
Halyburtons and Jolin Douglas (Thid., vol. xi. 1. 94, 110. See Acts of Purliirnent, vol. til, 
pp. a7, 418; Boake af the Universal! Kirk, volt. p, 2 John Hamilton had boon hanged ab 
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up by his authoritie men in spiritual! offices, as to creat bishops and 
pastors of the Kirk... . They may be called bishops but are not bishops 

. . for they enter not by the doore, but by another way, and therefore 
are not pastors, sayeth Christ, but theeves and robbers. [ cannot but, 
lament frome my verie heart that great misorder used in Stirline at the 
last Parliament, in creating bishops, placing them, and giving them vote 
in Parliament as bishops, in despite of the Kirk and high contempt of 
God, ... I[heare some were offended with the commissioners of the Kirk 
at that time, but without caus; for they passed not the bounds of their 
commission; and the whole Kirk will affirme their proceedings. and insist 
farther in that mater”! After that Parliament rose, a number of barons 
and other zealous Protestants remonstrated with the Regent and Privy 
Council: “Our poore ministers .. . with dolorous hearts see their wives, 
childrein, and familie sterve for hunger, and that becaus your Grace aud 
greedie courteours violentlic reave and unjustlie consume that which 
just law and good order hath appointed for their sustentatioun; to witt, 
the thrids of benefices.... Erles and lords become bishops and abbots; 
gentlemen, courteours, babes, and persons unable to guide themselves are 
promoted by you to suche benefices as require learned preachers, When 
such enormiteis are fostered, we say, what a face of a Kirk sall we looke 
for ere it he long within this realme?** 

A stheme was now introduced, professedly to put the sustentation 
of the ministers on a secure basis and to obviate certuin objections to 
recent procedure. A Convention of the Church, which met at Leith on 
12th January 1571-2, after resolving that it should have the strength, 
force, and effect of a General Assembly, gave full power, on the 16th, to 
seven commissioners, or any four of them, to compear before the Regent 
and as many Lords of Privy Council as he deemed meet, to confer and 
conclude on certain articles, and to report to the General Assembly next 
March. On the same 6th January, the Regent nominated Morton 
and seven others, any four of whom might meet with the Church com- 
missioners to ndvise, treat, and conclude with them, “anent all matters 
tending to the ordering and establishing the policy of the Kirk, the 
sustentation of the ministers, and support of the King’s Majesty and 
common Affaires of the realme, to continue in such order as shall be 
agreed upon while [i.«, until] his Highness’ perfect age, or while the same 
he altered and abolished be the Three Estates in Parliament,” * 

The elaborate “articles and formes,” doubtless drafted beforehand, 

' Callerwou!'s JTisfory, vol. iii, pp. 11; Bannatyne s Menoriales, pp, 00-3, Wodrow's 
Dives of the Reformers, Mait. Clah, vol. 1. pp. 3-40, 
* Calderwood's History, vol. UL pp. 145, 140; Bannatyne s Memoriales, pp. 181, 18S, 


" Books of the Criversall Kirk, val. 1. pp. BM, 205, Sa, 
' loid,, vol, 1. p. 207. 
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which they agreed upon, were approved by the Regent in the King’s 
name on ist Pebrnary. They provide “for support of the scoles and 
incres of letters,” for the support of the poor “in a part,” for the 
names and titles of archbishops and bishops being retained, for the 
tbolition of pluralities, for the exclusion of unqualified persons from 
benefices, for the sustenance of the ministry, for the deprivation of all 
claiming to be ministers of the Word, or possessing spiritual livings, 
who do not subseribe the Confession of Faith. They also provide that 
no one he admitted to the ministry under twenty-three years of age; 
that those found worthy and qualified to be ministers and preachers be 
planted throughout the whole realm; and that no one should leave that 
vocation or his appointed place above forty days in a year without a 
lawful impediment and permission. They further provide for the 
nominution of bishops and archbishops, who shall not be under thirty 
years of age, and, as far as may be, shall possess the qualities specified 
by Paul in-his epistles to Timothy and Titus, and “sall exerce na farther 
jurisdictioun in spirituall functioun nor the superintendentis hes und 
presently exerces quhill the same be agreit upoun.” A register was to 
be kept of all signatures and other grants of spiritual promotion, or 
matters concerning the same; “and na letters to pas [the seals] with 
blankes.” The commissioners for the Kirk agreed to certain sums from 
the thirds being assigned for the support of the King and common 
affairs of the realm, ete. 

According to Calderwood, the lords who met the Church commissioners 
at Leith “were hunting for fatt kirk-livings.”* And Morton, who wished 
to curtail the powers of the Genern] Assembly.* did not wait until the 
commission ers gavein their report to it, but at once took steps, by acting on 
these “articles and formes,” tomake his pecuniary interest in the see of St 
Andrews technically secure. He arrived in St Andrews on 28th January ; 
and ondrd February an edict, dated at Leith 24th January, was posted 

' Rooke of the Universit! Kirk, voll. pp, 200-36. Erskine of Thin, in hia letter to the Regent, 
Mar, had said: “I noderstind a bishop or superintendent to be hut one office: anil where tho ome 
is thin other is” (Caliber ceed & Hielory, weal, fil, p. Lia) : anil 20, from lis perlint ivf vow, it was practi- 
cally hnneceseary to alipalate that the blahope should have tio tore Jurisdiction in spiritual fone: 
tons than the superintendents bad, There was need for the stipuintion regarding letters with 
blanks. Inthe 465. Registrum Secrefi Sigilli, vol. «xxix, fol. 8, there la a precept of a letter of 
aliveyet Loy anil provision of the archbishopric of Ginaguw, aa well Dan porality as splrituntity, in 
favour of [blank] date! ith January Isl. The bishopries of Moray andl Dunkeld were pranted 
by Henry and Mary to persons unnamed in letters undated (Ftd. vol. xexv. if 85-7), and ales 
the priory of Whithorn (ibid, vol. xxxiil. fol, 07: The order Slee bey Mary asd Henry con 
manding the inns gn eae! Seal to seal the Whithorn grant, wlthiougt the Nero's pase 
baie pniotc ce Mirintil, mor zit the sarin daltit,” hae been naatod into the Register and 

" Calderwowd'sa fT sap ttyh vol HL p. 170, 

1 Jomes Melville's Autobiography and fkery. Wodruw Society, no Ol: Gali ty om 
vol, til. pp. a0, SM, 38; RK, annatyne’s Memoricles, pp, oie, 7 Jalderwool'n History, 
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on the church-loor and on the abbey-yett, summoning certain ministers, 
appointed “to represent the chapter in the Reformed Kirke,” to be 
present on 6th Pebruary, “to chuse ane uther archbischope and pastore; 
the seat now vacand be the natural! death! of the last archbischope.” 
On the 6th John Douglas “gave specimen doctrine ... in the oppim 
pulpet,” Morton being present. On the Sth Patrick Constantine (alias 
Adamson) preached, and thereafter those who had been cited met in the 
abbey, and after “meikle ressoning,” Douglas was elected, although 
many of “the godly ministeris wer against it.” Morton was again 
present on the lth when Knox, who was then living in St Andrews, 
preached, but " refuised to inaugurat the said bischope.”* 

Wynram, however, on that day admitted him, and in doing so followed 
the “Forme and Ordour of the Electioun of the Superintendents.” 
Douglas read his answers to the questions, and one of the bailies 
responded for the people. Robert Stewart (Bishop of Caithness and 
Commendator of St Andrews Priory), Spottiswoode (Superintendent of 
Lothian), and David Lyndsay (minister of Leith), “laid thair handis [on] 
and embraced” Douglas, in token of his admission. “Being asked, gif 
any simoniacall pactione was made or yit to be made with ony? 
Answered, that none was nor suld be made. Being requyred, gif he sould 
be obedient to the Kirke, and that he sould usurpe no power over the 
same? Answered, that he wald take no moir power nor the Counsall 
and Generall Assemblies of the Kirke sould preseryve."” Morton left the 
city next day,' 

In this way, what Bishop Keith called “a new kind of Episeopacy,"* 
and William Seot (born 1558) called a“ gallimaufrey,"* was obtruded upon 


* The form of the edict waa that provided in the Leith Articles (Mooke of the Universal! Kirk, 
vol. |. p. 218), In one of the writs under the signet, dated at Leith on Sth February, the see is 
sald to be vacant “per mortem nofuraiem wifind crchiepiacopi ejuadean” (MS. Regiatrum Secreti 
Sigiilt, vol, cl fol.) This was a mlhl description of hanging! 

' H. Bannatyue'’s Memoriales, pp. SE, Bh. 

* This Form and Order Is in Laing's Anox, vol. Ui, pp. Me-5, 

* BK. Bannnatyne's Memoriales, pp. 221, 24; In one of the two writs under the signet, dated 
at Leith oth February, instructions are given that Douglas may be consecrated by the Bishop of 
Caithness, and the Superintendents of Angus, Fife, and Lothian, or other lawful bishops or 
superintenients within the kingdom, or any two of them (MS. Hegiatrum Secreti Sigiili, vol. xi. 
fol, D4; but, io the other writ, itis any three of them (Jéid., vol. xl. fol. 119), Robert Stewart. 
brother of the Regent Lennox, received the administration of the Church of Caithness from the 
Pope in January 141-2, was elect and confirmed by 1H, does not appear te have ever received 
the priesthood, jolned the Reformers, “and, thongh never consecrated, retained the title of 
Bishop of Caithness till his death in 1588" (Dowden's Bishops of Scotland, pp. 240, 24), In the 
Firat Boal af Discipline, “tha impositioun of handis™ wae judged UnneCEsaAry (Laing's Ane, 
vol. iL p. 1). Ritual was disdained: “It is neathir the clipping of thair crownes, the crossing 
[tereasing:) of thair fnguria, nor the blowing of the dam doggis, called the bisehopis, neathir Fit 
the laying on of thalr hanilis, that maketh thame trea ministeris of Christ Jesus” (fbid., p. 255), 

* Keith's Catalogue, 124, p. M1. 

* Scot's Apologelical Narration, p. 24. 
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the Reformed Church of Scotland, Richard Bannatyne, Knox's devoted 
servitor, testifies that the inauguration of John Douglas was “altogether 
against the mynd of Mr Knox, as he at that tyme oppinly spake in pulpet, 
he gritlie invyed [i.e. inveighed] against sie ordour and doingis as then 
was uset.” Jolin Rutherfurd, Provost of St Salvator's College, alleged 
that Knox opposed the election “becaus he gat not the bischoprike 
himself.” Next Sabbath Rnex declared, In the pulpit, that he had 
refused a greater bishopric which he might have had with the favour of 
greater mien; and that he opposed this olection “for discharge of his 
conscience; and that the Kirke of Scotland suld not be subject to that 
ordovre which then was used, considdering the Lordis of Scotland had 
subscryvit, and also confirmed in Parliament. the vrdore alroadie and 
long agoe appointed in the Buike of Discipline.”* 

There may be differences of opinion as to what is implied in the word 
“ardour” or “ordore” in the above quotation, whether it refers to the 
order (or office) of a bishop, or merely to the order (or manner) of 
Douglas's appointment. James Melville, then a student at St Andrews, 
anys: “T hard Mr Knox speak against it, bot sparinglie because he lovit 
the man; and with regrat, saying, * Alas! for pitie to lay upone an auld, 
weak man’s back that quhilk twentie of the best gifts euld nocht bear. 
It will wrak him and disgrace bim!*"* William Seat of Cupar (who may 
be identified as one of James Melville's fellow-students)* affirmed that 
Knox, “in open audienve of many, ... denounced ‘anathema’ to the 
giver, and ‘anathema’ to the receiver” 4 As ilready mentioned, many of 
the nobles nnd barons had subscribed the First Bool of Mesecipline in 
January 1500-1. And in December 1567 Parliament. had approved of 
an articla to the effect that all presentations. since August 1560, to 
benefices having the charge of souls, otherwise than is appointed by 
“the ordoure of the Buke of Discipline,” should * vaik,” so that “the Kirk 
may be deliverit frome unprofitable pastouris,” § 

Patrick Adamson now became a zealons preacher against bishops. 
James Melville heard him in a sermon, a week after the inauguration of 
Douglas, distinguish three kinds of bishops, ** My lord hischope,’ said 
he,“ was in the Papistrie: my lord's bischope is now, when my lord getts 
the benefice, and the bischope serves for na thing bot to mak his tytle 
sure: and the Lord's bischope is the trew minister of the Gospell.'"* 


* Bannatype's Memorioles, pp, 256, “57, Six months after the death of Edward the Sict 
Kuox explained that he had refused the high promotions Mtered to him, becanse of hls "torent 
of troable to come” (Laing’s Aner, vol, li. p. 1), 

* Metville’s Diury, p. 1. 

* Early Records of St Andrews Vnirereify, Scot, Hist, Soc. p. 270. 

‘ Scot's A pologetioal Narration, p, 5, * sete of Partioment: vo : 

' Metvillo’s Diary, p. 22 Mi Eerie; Ap, BF 
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A calfs skin stuffed with straw, placed beside s cow to induce her to 
give milk, was known asa “tulchan,” and so the new bishops were con- 
temptuously and appropfintely culled “Tulchans.”' If Bishop Keith was 
right in his opinion concerning the motive behind Carswell’s appointment 
as Bishop of the Isles, then that superintendent was really the first of 
the Tulehan line. ‘ 

On 30th March, Douglas, as archbishop, took the oath prescribed im the 
Articles of Leith. The pope is not mentioned, but is included im “ all 
forayne jurisdictionis, poweris, superioriteis and authoriteis” emphati- 
cally renounced, and the archbishopric and its possessions are avowedly 
held, “under Ged, onlie of iis Majestie, and Croun Royall of this his 
renime.”* 

The General Assembly, which met on 6th March (1571-2) in St Andrews, 
had appointed a committee to convene in Knox's house to consider the 
Leith Articles and to report to the Assembly” No report is recorded. 
Perhaps the conference was not held. Of this March Assembly .James 
Melville says: “Thair amangs uther thingis was motioned the making 
of bischopes, to the quhilk Mr Knox opponit himeelff directlie and 
zealusiie.”* It allowed Douglas to retain the provostship of the New 
College till next Assembly. In connection with this Richard Bannatyne 
has the heading—" Johne Knoxis protestatioune against this proceiding, 
especinilie against the electione of this bischope” Unfortunately, the 
protestation has not been copied into the Ms.° 

The Assembly, in August 1572, appointed a committee to “oversee and 
consider” the Leith Articles and te report “what they find therein either 
to be retained or altered,”° 

Objection was taken to the names—archbishop, dean, archdean, 
chancellor, and chapter, as appearing “to sound to Papistrie” The whole 
Assembly, including those who had been commissioners at Leith, protested 
that by such names they did not intend to consent to any kind of Papistry 
or superstition and wished the names changed to inoffensive ones. They 
also unanimously protested that the Articles should only be received “ns 
ane jnterim untill farder and more perfyte ordouwr be obtainit at the 
hands of the King’s Majestie’s Regent and nobilitie; for the quhilk they 
will prease as occasion sall serve." * 

To this Assembly Knox sent a short letter in which he says: “I have 
communicated my mind with thir two dear brethren | John Wynram and 
Robert Pont]. Hear them and doe as ye will answer before God,” These 


© Melville's Diary, p-. ML. ® Regiater of Peivy Council, vol, H, pp, 130, 138, 
" Boole of the (ntreraall Ark, voli. p. Se. 6" Melvilles Deary, p. 3h 
‘BR, Bannatyne's Memorialys, p. 2A. * Books of the Crtverzall Airs, vol. i. p. BA. 


1 Tooke of fae Uaivergall Kirk, val. i p. 24. 
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words appear to imply that Knox expected Wynram and Pont to state 
or explain his opinion orally; but they were also the bearers of a paper 
of ten articles which are usually understood to-have been sent by him.' 
It has been held that, in these articles, he approved of the restoration of 
the bishops as proposed by the Leith Convention. On the other hand, 
Dr M'Crie, the ablest and most painstaking of his biographers, maintained 
that “all that can be fairly deduced from these articles is, that he desired 
the conditions and limitations agreed upon by that Convention to be 
strictly observed in the election of bishops, in opposition to the granting 
of bishopries to laymen, and to the simoniacal pactions which the 
ministers made with the nobles on receiving presentations.” 2 

In preaching before the Regent and nobility at Leith, in January 
I5fl-2, at the time of the Convention or Assembly, David Fergusson 
complained that that which ought to maintain the ministers and the 
poor was being “pevin to prophane men, flattereris in court, riffianes and 
hyrelingis,” while the poor were oppressed with hunger, the kirks decay- 
Ing, and the schools utterly neglected? And in July 1572,in a letter to 
Sir John Wishart. of Pittarrow, Knox condemns both the Queen's party 
and the King's. Of the latter he says: “If they can have the kirk lands 
to be annexed to their houses, they appeare to tak no more care of the 
instructioun of the ignorant, and of the feeding of the flocke of Jesus 
Christ than ever did the Papists.”/ In the circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that he should manifest anxiety that the conditions and 
limitations of the Leith seheme should be rigidly observed, so that as 
much good as possible might be got out of it. The oral essage, of 
which Wynram and Pont were the bearers, may haye been An expres- 
sion of his dislike of the scheme. 

In Principal Lee's opinion—* It is obvious, indeed, that the Church had 
this constitution forced upon it; and its acquiesence cannot fairly be 
eonstrued into a voluntary Acceptance of the scheme, which the Govern. 
ment had determined to impose. The new bishops had little power and 
little honour among their brethren,”? 

ft does not follow that Knox was enamoured of Episcopacy because 
five of the best years of his life had heen apent in England unde, hishops, 
for he did not attempt in the slightest degree to introduce them into the 
Reformed Church of Scotland when its foundations were heing laid in 


1 Booke af the Unieersall Kirk, val, {, pr. Z7-a 

© M'Criv's_ Life of Kno, (Sha od. p. 22 One af the articles desires ** (jyat all tte : 
vacand may be presented, and qualified persons Hoiminat thereunto, within car 
raiking thereof, according to the order taken (n Loith,” By that order. te ie remembered 
bishops had no further Jurisdiction in spiritual Titers huey bbe superintendents: t 

* Fergusson’s Jracts, p. 72 * Laing’s Knox, vol, vf. p, O17, 

* Lee's Lettures, val, i. ps. 7, 
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1500, That five years’ service, despite his antipathy to the English 
Liturgy,’ he might have justified on the ground that although the Church 
of England was not reformed up to his standard, it was tending to 
reformation.” And his later experience in Geneva no doubt influenced 
him.’ 

The Convention of Estates, on oth March 1574-5, appointed a committee 
of sixteen (Inymen and clergymen) to “confer, ressoun and put in forme 
the ecclesiasticall policie and wrdour of the governing of the Kirk, as thay 
sall find maist aggreabill to the trewth of Goddis Word and maist con- 
venient for the estate and people of this realme.”* The General Assembly, 
which met two days later, named seven of the brethren, any two of 
whom the Regent might accept to concur and reason with his committee. 
Andrew Melville, who had returned from the Continent in the preceding 
July, was one of the seven.’ Of this Assembly “James |Boyd| Bischop of 
Glasgow” was moderator. No other bishop had that honour conferred 
upon him intil 1608. 

At the Assembly, in August 1575, Boyd waa exhorted to be diligent in 
preaching—a duty which he had neglected. John Durie thereupon pro- 
tested that the trial as bishop should not prejudge the reasons which he 
and others had for opposing the office and name of bishop.” At a later 
session of this Assembly, a committees of six, including Andrew Melville, 
was appointed to reason and confer upon the question—Whether the 
bishops, ns they now are in the Kirk of Scotland, have their functions 
from the Word of God, or if the chapters for creating them ought to be 
tolernted in this Reformed Kirk. This committee, renewed from time 
to time, produced the Second Book of Discipline which was very largely 
due to the zeal and pains of Andrew Melville, who acquired the title of— 
“the Flinger out of bischopes,"* 

They were flung out in July 1580, when “the haill Assemblie of the 
Kirk in ane voyee” found and declared “the office of a bischop, as it is 
now usit and commounly takin within this realme,” to be “unlaufull in 
the selfe, as haveand neither fundament, ground nor warrant, within the 
Word of God”; and ordained “that all sie persons as bruiks, or sall bruik 

' Laing’s Kier, vol. vi. p. 12 

* For this distinetion, see [fird., vo). Wi, qr. LAO, 258, 

* When Koox was one of the ministers of the English congregation a} Geneva, Miles 
Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, ant in the kirk-session as one of the four elders elected in December 
Lots (iene des Anglos, p. 00). After Joli Dougins had gat tn Farllament o& archbishop, he was 
re-clected an eliler in the kirk-session (Aegister of St Andreme Kirk-Seaaion, vol. |, p. 350), 

* Acts of Partiament, vol. tl. p. Ba. 

" Rouke of the Univerecll Kirk, vol. 1. pp, 385, S20, 

* Jtid,, vol Lp. BL 

* Jbid., vol. Lp. HO. Dr M'OCrie, following James Melville, attributes the appointment of this 


committee to the preceding Assembly in March (Jive of Anode Meleille, 12M, vol. ip. 11, 
" Melville's Diary, p. &. 
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heirafter, the suid office sal he chargeit simpliciter to demitt, quyt and 
leave of the samein, . , . and siclyke to desist and ceuse from all preach- 
ing, ministration of the sacraments, or using any way the office of pastors, 
quhill they receive de novo admisaion from the Generall Assemblie, under 
the paine of exeonmunicatioun.”' “Most of the bishops complied with 
the ordor; but the minutes containing their submission wore afterwards 
torn out of the Register by the Archbishop of St Andrews.”" When five 
volumes of the Register were produced in the Gieneral Assembly in June 
1587, it was foundithat “a griat part” had been “mankit;"* and Patrick 
Adamson, who had succeeded John Douglas as Archbishop of St Andrews, 
afterwards owned that, with ‘his consent, some leaves had been torn out, 
and things against the estate of bishops destroyed. 

In May 1578 the General Ascembly hind presented a MS. copy of the 
Second Fook af Discipline to the Ring, then barely twelve years old, and 
to the supplication accompanying it he pave “a very comfortable ond 
gool ansuer":* and on 8th April 158] the Assembly resolved that. 
having been agreed to before in divers Assemblies, the Book should now 
be recorded in the Register of the Kirk, although it had not yot been 
approved by the Magistrate. And so now “an attempt was made. with 
consent of the Crown, regularly to divide the country into preabyteries, 
These, however, though marked ont on paper in that year, were in point 
of fact only gradually set wp."7 

In the Sicond Book of Fiseipline it ia stated that there are four 
ordinary functions or offices in the Church, viz. (1) the pastor, minister, 
or bishop, (2) the doctor, wlio may also be called prophet, bishop, elder, 
catechiser, (3) the presbyter or elder, and (4) the dencon; and four sarts 
of Assemblies, viz. (1) those of particular kirks and congregations, one or 
more, (2) those of a province, (3) those of a whole nation, and (4) those of 
all nations. It is explained that the National Assembly may he called 
“the Generall Elderschip of the haill Kirk within the realme,” commonly 
called "the General] Assemblies,” [t is a rather curious fact that there is 
only one reference to “ the Preabyteries or Elderschippis,” and one ta“the 
Presbyterie,” while there are eight to the Provincial Assemblies, one to 
the Syvnoidal Assemblies, tive to the Particular Eldership, two to the 
Common Eldership, and nearly a score to the Eldership or Elderships. 
It is also explained that “the woorde elder, in the Scriptouris, sum Frias . 


' Hooke of the Cutwersnll Kirk, vol. i. 1 * Leo's Lectures, vol, H. p. Tp, 
" Hooke of the Gnivranil Kirk, vol. tl. p, 007. Far gape, see Tid, pp. 40. 417. 454, Ut, 405: aza 
* Row's Mistery, Wodrow Society, p. LE, 7 ey vt. 


" Hooke af the Cniwrsall Kirk, vol, ij, pp. 4, oh. 
* Thid., vol. IL. pp. 487, 498, 
' Mitchells Scoltiol Reformation, p29. Par o Het of the Dreshyterias 
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the name of aige, sumtyme of office"; and when it is “the name of ane 
office, sumtyme it is takin learglie, comprehending alsaweill the pastouris 
and doctouris as thame quha ar eommonlie callit seniouris and eldaris.” 
“ Bischoppis, gif the name exiweeres be propirlie takin,” “ar all ane with 
ministeris.. .for it is not the name of superioritie and lordschip, bot of 
office nnd watcheing;" and because “in the corruptioun of the Kirk this 
name, as utheris, hes bene abused, and zit is like to be, we cannot allow 
the faissoun of thais new chosin bischoppis, nather of the chapteris that 
are the électouris of thame.” “Trew bischoppis sould addict thameselffis 
to ane particulare flok (quhilk sindrie of thame refuises); nather sould 
thay usurp lordschip owr thair bretherine; and owr the inheritance of 
Christ as these men do.” The abusers of the patrimony of the Kirk 
should not have a vote in Parliament nor sit in the Council “under the 
name of the Kirk and kirkmen.” Unmeet men, who do not intend to 
serve in the Church, should not be admitted to benetices; and in so far 
as, in the Order of the Leith Convention, it appears that such may be 
admitted if found qualified, “ather that pretendit: Ordour is aganis all 
guid ordour, or ellis it must be understandit not of thame that be 
qualifeit to warldlie effearis to serve in Court, bot sie os ar qualefiit to 
teache Goddis Woorde, haifand thair lauchfull admissioun of the Kirk." 

The benefits that would be derived by all Estates, if this Book were 
acted upon, are set forth in its concluding chapter. These include ease 
and commodity to the whole of the commons, who would be relieved 
from the building and upholding of their kirks, building of bridges, and 
other similar works; to the labourers of the ground in the payment of 
their teinds: “and schortlie in all theis thingis, quhairunto thay have 
bene hitherto rigorouslie handlit be thame that wer fulslie callit kirkmen, 
thair tukkismen, factouris, [chamerlanes} and extortioneris.”' 

By the death of James Boyd in June 1581, the see of Glasgow became 
vacant The Duke of Lennox having got the gift presented it to Robert 
Montgomery, minister of Stirling ;* who, according to Spottiswoode, had 
formerly been fervently opposed to bishops, but now accepted the offer, 
after it had been refused hy several “becnuse of the condition required,” 
the condition being that he should dispone to the Duke and his heirs the 
lands and whatsoever else belonged to the see, for the yearly payment of 
£1000 Scots with some horse-corn and poultry. Spottiswoode righteously 
denounced this as “a vile bargain,” “for which justly he ought to have 
been repulsed. But the Church, passing this point, made quarrel to him 
for accepting the bishopric, which the King would not acknowledge to 


* Rooke of the Cniversnll: Kirk, vol. ii, pp. 468-012; Dunlop's Confessions, vol. iii, pp. TH ; 
Calderwood's History, vol. iil, pp. S20, 
* Keith's Cofafogur, EM, p. 21, * Colderwool's Hiafory, vol. lil, p, 577, 
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be a reason sufficient,”' In so acting, the Church was consistently 
carrying out the Act of the Assembly of July 1580; and the King’s 
refusing to agree to this action was an additional proof of his dislike of 
that Act of Assembly. 

As Professor Hume Brown puts it: “James now took up the ground 
from which he never, with his own consent, receded—that the Church 
should he ruled by bishops, and that it belonged to him to appoint 
them. ... It was evident that his preference for Episcopacy was mainly 
dictated by the fact that, through the ageney of bishops of his own 
choosing, he would be materially assisted towards the attainment of that 
extended prerogative which was his persistent aim from the moment he 
hegan to think for himself.”* 

Despite the King, the Duke, and the Privy Council, the Church 
excommunicated Montgomery. It was during the course of this contest 
that John Durie, for his freedom of apeech in the pulpit, was ordered 
to leave Edinbargh, and that James. Lawson, Walter Baleanqual, and 
David Lindsay, for the aame, were also dealt with by the Privy Council? 
Under the guidance of the King’s unworthy favourites, Lennox and 
Arran, the Privy Council sanctioned a royal proclamation in July 1582, 
threatening to punish such freedome with all rigour’ In the following 
September the Ruthven-Raid Government, as Professor Masson terms it, 
issued an explanation, which, under the guise of being “a mere caution 
against misinterpretation” of the July proclamation, allowed the 
ministers liberty of speech enough? It was in June of that year that 
Andrew Melville, in his sermon hefore the General Assembly, “ inveyghed 
apainst the bloodie guillie of absolute authoritie, whereby men intended 
to pull the crown off Christ’s head, and to wring the scepter out of His 
hand,”* 

The Ruthven-Raid Government lasted only ten months. In February 
1583-4, Andrew Melville appeared before the Privy Council concerning 
some statements he had maidein asermon. He denied having used the 
words attributed to him; but affirmed that, although a minister's speech 
in the pulpit was alleged to be treason, he ought, in the first place, to 
be tried by the Chureh, On being charged to “enter his nerscun in 
waird” within the Castle of Blackness, he Hed to England? James 
Lawson and Walter Balcanqual made “the pulpit’ of Edinbruche iy 
sound mightelie in the praise of Mr Andro, and to the detestation of 

i =, Me Pe 14 P iy 3 a 
itt dart ee * Mtv Std a 
: hele a raid Couttt ae 1 “e ia Merwood's History, vol. ill pp, 73-4, 


* Colderwood's History, val. fii, p, G22 
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the fact [i.e. the deed] of the Counsall that haid sa proceidit against 
him; also, they prayit for him in particular, at all thair ordinar 
sermontes, quhilk moved the peiple verie mikle, and gallit the Court.”! 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in April 1584 to hold « General 
Assembly in St Andrews? Next month Parliament passed severul Acts 
which cut very deep. One confirmed and ratified the royal power anid 
authority “over all statis, alsweill spirituall as temporall, and ordained 
that the King and his Council should be judges competent to all his 
subjects without exception in all matters, which competency could only 
be declined under pain of treason, Another discharged “all Jugementis 
and jurisdictionis, spirituall or temporall,” not approved by the King 
and Parliament, until allowed by them, and ordained that none of his 
subjects should convocate “for halding of counsellis, conventionis, or 
assembleis,” to consult and determine in any “mater of estate, civill or 
ecclesiasticall (except in the ordinare jugementis),” without his special 
command or express license. Another was directed against slanderous 
speeches, in private or public, “in sermonis, declamationis or familiar 
conferences,” to the reproach of the King, his Council ond their pro- 
ceedings, or to the dishonour of his Majesty or his progenitors; and it 
forbade all meddling “in the effairis of his Hienes and his estate.” By 
another, Archbishop Adamson, the bishops and the King’s commissioners 
in ecclesiastical causes were empowered to “direct and put ordour to 
all muiteris and caussis ecclesiasticall within their dioceissis.” And still 
another annulled the excommunication of Bishop Montgomery.’ 

When these Acts—known as the Black Acts—were proclaimed at 
the market-cross of Edinburgh, on 25th May, Kobert Pont and Walter 
Baleanqual, by appointment of the brethren, protested with all legal 
formalities against them, in so far as they prejudyed the former liberties 
of the Chureh Through dread of them, kirk-sessions were afraid to 
meet without special warrant ;* and the General Assembly did not meet 
again until May 1586. On 2nd November 1585—that is, two days before 
they were allowed to enter Stirling Castle—the Exiled Lords said in their 
declaration: “Of the whole ancient forme of justice and policie, 
receaved from our antecessors, remaineth nothing, nather in spirituall 

' Melelile’s fiary, p. 145, © Jbtel., pp. 168, 

! Acteof Parliamen#, vol. ii pp. Se, Se, 2G, A, TL, a2. Patrick Adamson was credited with 
belong a chief deviser of these Acta, For his declaration of thelr intention and meaning, see 
Calderwood's History, vol. iv. pp. 24-00; and for Andrew Melville's answer, seo Ibid., vol. iv, 
pp. 274-44. 

© Calderwood's ffi eg wal. lv. p. Oh, 

‘ fbid., vol. iv. pp. 78, 7a: Ategiater of St Awdlrews Airk-Seasion,. voli il. pp. 82), 50, ‘Thue 
archblahop assured St Hatlisl ire kirk-session that the King and Parliament Intended “onlle to 
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nor temporall estat, but the naiked shadow and counterfoote maske 
thorof,”! 

When the Assembly met in the Royal Chapel of Holyrood in May 
1586, and before a moderator had been elected, the King explained that 
“he thought good to call that Assembly,” that he might manifest his 
perseverance and soundness in religion, satisfy those who suspected 
him, and get the judgment of the ministers concerning the discipline 
of the Kirk, adding that “he purposed to establish that throughout 
his realme, which, by conference amongst them, should be found most 
agreeable to the Word of God.” Robert Pont, who as Moderator of 
the previous Assembly presided, said to him: “Sir, we praise God that 
your Majestie, being a Christian Prince, hath decored our Assembly 
with your own presence, and we trust your Majestic speaketh without 
hypocrisy."* 

Tt was not until Jone 1502 that Parliament abolished all the Acts 
eontrary to the true religion, and established Presbytery, with its 
general assemblies, provincial nssemblies (or synods), presbyteries, and 
kirk-sessions, Although the Second Book af Discipline is not mentioned 
in this Act, several of its leading propositions are ratified and embodied. 
Presbytery thus established was gradually undermined and at length 
overthrown by trickery, treachery, tyranny, and bribery. | 

In the General Assembly which met at Dundee on 7th March 1597-5, 
the King “declared what great care he had to adorne and benetit the 
Kirk, and to restore to her her patrimony ; [and] that, for the effectuating 
af this, it was needfull that ministers have vote in Parliament, without 
which the Kirk could not be vindieut from poverty and contempt, ‘J 
mind not,’ said the King, *to bring {in| Papisticall or Anglican bishops, 
but only to have the hest and wisest of the ministery, appointed by 
the Generall Assembly, to have place in Counsell and Parliament, to 
sit upon their own matters, and not to stand always at the door like 
poor supplicants, despised and nothing regarded!"* The King might 
not have carried his point had Andrew Melville been present, but he 
was debarred and ordered to leave the town under pain of horning.® 
“When the roll was callod, Mr Gilbert Bodie, «a drunken Orkney ea 
was first called on; © number of Northland ministers followed. all for 
the belly and the body; yet the negative voters were overcome only 
hy ten voices, and had overcome the affirmative, if barrons wanting 

' Calderwood's History, val, iv. p, BEL 

1 ote of Prrtheraht, eal pp. Si, AA2. This Act aloo radios 
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commission had not voted with them."! And so “the said questioun. 
being at verie great lenth reasonit and debaittit. im wélranuypue partem, . . 
the General) Assemblie ... coneludis that it is necessar and expedient 
for the weill of the Kirk, that the ministrie, as the thrid Estate of this 
realme, in name of the Kirk, have vote in Parliament.” * 

On the 16th of the preceding December, Parliament had statute and 
declared that such pastors and ministers as at any time his Majesty 
“sill pleia to provyid to the office, place, tithe and dignitie of ane 
bischoip, abbott or uther prelat, sall at all tyme heirefter haif voitt in 
Parliament, siclyk and als frelie as ony uther ecclesinsticall prelat had 
at ony tyme bigane.”* One of the many cautions or regulations, adopted 
by the General Assembly in March 1600, for coutrolling the ministers 
appointed to vote in Parliament was that they were to be called com- 
missioners.’ “Thus,” says Calderwood, “the Trojan hors, the Episcopacie, 
was brought in busked and powered with caveats, that the danger and 
deformitie might not be seene.” * Archbishop Spottiswoode avows that 
“it was neither the King’s intention nor the minds of the wiser sort 
‘to have these cautions stand in force; ... buat to have matters peace- 
ably ended, and the reformation of ioe policy made without any noise, 
the King pave way to these conceits."" At a conference or convention 
in Holyrood Palace i in October 1000, ae ministers, David Lindsay of 
Leith, Peter Blackburn of Aberdeen, and George Gladstanes of St 
Andrews were nominated to yote in Parliament.” Soon afterwards they 
were appointed bishops respectively of Ross, Aberdeen, and Caithness, 

The King's desire to have Prelacy established in Scotland was whetted 
by the obsequious reverence paid to him by the English bishops, He 
had not been King of England ten months when he declared at the 
Hampton-Court Conference; “It is my aphorism, ' No bishop, no king,'”" 
and alleged that Scottish Presbytery “agreeth as well with monarchy 
as God and the devil."* Taking off his hat, he said: “ Blessed be God's 
gracious goodness, who hath brought me into the promised land, where 
religion is purely professed, where [| sit amongst grave, learned, and 

‘Sco s Apologetival Varrafion, p, 1. Jomea Melville (Diary, p. 40) and Calderwood (Iie 
fory, vol. vy. p.. 003) alan apply that opprobrious designation to Bole. He was minister of 
Home from 10 antl he was drowned in 10M (Scott's Fall, vol. fii. p, 2). 

' Booke af the Cnireral Kirk, vol, iL pi. O16, 

* Aets of Porftoment, vol, iv. p. 130, 

' Hooke of the Universall Kirk, vol. iii, p. 98. 

* Calderwood's /fiafoery, vol. vi. p. 20. The caveats are in the Hooke of the Qniveracll Kirk, 
vor. Li, pp. S650, 150; Calderwood's History, val. vi. pp. 18-21; Spottiswoode's Mislory, vol. LL 
Pp. 7a; Scots Apologetical Narration, pp. 106-10, 

= Spotthiwoode 4 Jfiefory, vol. tii. p. 75, 

' Seot's Apolageticn! Narration, pp. 116, 117. 
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reverend men: not as before, elsewhere, « king without state, without 
honour, without order, where beardless boys would brave us to the face."! 

As Dr M‘Crie has pointed out, a careful comparison of King James’ 
Trew Law of Free Monarchies (1508) and his Basilicon Doren (1599) not 
only throws much light on the history of the time, but reveals the real 
ground of his strong antipathies to the Presbyterian ministers, and 
explains the meaning of his favourite aphorism,“ no bishop, no king.”* 
His own idea of the power he was entitled to wield is summed up in his 
phrase “a free and absolute monarche”; and the duties of his people, 
in “fearing him as their judge; loving him as their father; praying for 
him as their protectour, for his continuance if he be good, for his amend- 
ment if he be w eked; followi ing and obeying his lawfull commaunds, 
eschewing and flying his fury in his unlawfull, without resistance but 
by sobbes and teares to God."" If, he reasoned, parity were “once 
estublished in the eecclesiasticall government, the politicke and civill 
estate should be drawen to the like"; and therefore he instructed Prince 
Henry (then « mere child), as his muccesbar. that he should not allow the 
principal Puritans to remain in the land if he wished to he at rest; but, 
asa“ preservative against their poison,” should “ entertaine and advance 
the godly, learned and modest men of the ministeric, whom of (God be 
praised) there lacketh not a sufficient number; and by their provision 
to bishopric ‘kes and benefices ... yee shall not onely banish their con- 
eeited paritie,... but ye shall also re-establish the olde institution 
of three Estates in Parliament, which can no otherwise be done. But 
in this I hope (if God spare me dayes) to make you a faire entrie, alwayes 
where I leave, follow ye my steps.” * | 

Before the second edition of Basilicon Doron was published in 1005, 
James had begun to make his “faire entrie,” The conscientious refusal 
of the five Edinburgh ministers to entirely endorse his version of the 
Gowrie conspiracy furnished an excuse for banishing Robert, Bruce for 
a time and harassing the other four” At the Assembly held at Montrose, 
in March 1600, Andrew Melville, although he had been sent as a repre- 
sentative of his presbytery, “was commanded to keep his lodging.” * 
For a letter which he wrote to the General Assembly at Burntisland 
in May 1601, Jom Davidson of Prestonpans was confined to his house 

 Foller’s Chaerch Hislory of Hrifain, vol, v. pep. 207, 258, 

2A Crie's Life of Andrew Melville, 1824, vol. ii. p, Ti, 

2 The Workes of the Moat High and Mighty Prince, James, by fhe Grace af (rod, Kings of 
Great Arittatns, Froese ond Frefand, 11d, pp. TH. Si, 20, 
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' Regiater of Privy Couned, vol. vl. pp. xxill-xxvill, zxavil. On 12th August, 1600, all the five 
were forbidden to preach or epealt pablicly In any part of the realm under pain of death, and 
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and “his owne yaird adjacent thereto.”! In J uly 1602 Andrew Melville, 
for speaking of the corruptions of the Church, was confined to the 
precincts of the New College, until, on the Queen's intercession, the 
limit was extended to a radius of 6 miles from St Andrews. Thus, in 
November 1602, neither could attend the Assembly at Holyrood* When 
in April 1603 the King left for England, he refused to relax the con- 
finement of Davidson and Melville, or to allow Bruce to re-enter 
Edinburgh. 

The Act of Parliament of 1592 declared that it should be lawful for 
the General Assembly to meet at least once a year, and oftener when 
required, providing that the King or his Commissioner, when present, 
should, before the dissolving, nominate the time when and appoint 
the place where the next should be held: and, if neither the King nor 
his Commissioner was in that town when it was held, then the Assembly 
itself should nominate the time and appoint the place for the next. 
The King did not allow this Aet to stand in his way when he renlised 
that, in order to carry out his schemes, he must be able to contro! the 
Assemblies.’ The Assembly which was to have been held at Aberdeen 
in July 1599, he altered, by proclamation, to Montrose in March 1600; 
the next he altered from St Andrews in July 1601, to Burntisland in 
May 1001; the next from St Andrews in July 1602, to Holyrood House 
in November 1602: and the next, which was to have been in Aberdeen 
on dist July 14, he postponed, apparently sine die. The three repre- 
sentatives from St Andrews duly appeared in St Nicholas’ Parish Church, 
Aberdeen, on 3lst July, presented their commission from the presbytery, 
and formally protested.* 

This action of the St Andrews representatives incited ministers in 
other parts to move in the matter, To put a stop to this agitation, 
the King by proclamation, in September 1604, forbade all extraordinary 
meetings, “speciallie of the ministrie,” under pains to be intlicted “with 
all rigour and extremetie,.”? Acting on alleged instructions from the 
King’s Commissioner and from the Moderator of the Holyroodhouse 
Assembly of 1602, presbyteries sent representatives to an Assembly at 
Aberdeen in July 1605. The missives directed to the North gave the 2nd 


, Calderwood's History, vol, vi. pp. 15, 126; Register of Privy Council, vol, vi. pp. xxsiii, vet 

* James Melville's Diary, p, 546: Calderwootl's ffistory, vol. vi, pp. 157, 188, Se 

' Scot's A polageticnl Varration, p, 124; Calderwood's Mistery, val. vi. p- 2. Bruce lived 
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July as the day of meeting, while those directed to the South gave the 
Sth. Only nineteen ministers were present when the Assembly opened 
on the 2nd; but John Forbes of Alford was elected moderator and a clerk 
was appointed. Sir Alexander Straiton of Lauriston, the King's Com- 
missioner, produced a letter from the Privy Council urging those present 
to “suffer this mesting to desert” and to appoint no new meeting of 
Assembly without first acquainting the King. In deference to his 
Majesty the Assembly agreed “to dissolve for the present,” but ordained 
presbyteries to be warned to send commissioners to an Assembly at 
Aberdeen on 24th September. Straiton thereupon protested that the 
present meeting was not a lawful assembly; and on Forbes protest- 
ing, in name of the brethren, that it was a lawful assembly, Straiton 
charged those present to suffer it “to desert under the paine of horning,” 
Nine ministers from the South, who, in spite of spates of water, arrived 
by the Sth, approved of what their brethren had done.' 

Before the end of July,.John Forbes and John Welsh of Ayr (Knox's 
son-in-law) were in Blackness dungeon, and in a few days other four 
ministers were with them.* These six and other eight gave in a joint 
declinator to the Privy Council, on the 24th of October, denying the 
competency of any civil court to try them in such a purely ecclesiastical 
matter as the holding of a general assembly. The King held that this 
was high treason;! and so the six from Blackness were tried on that 
charge at Linlithgow" on 10th January 160. Twenty of the Lords of 
Privy Council assisted the Justice as assessors, Before the jury retired 
to consider their verdict, Forbes, addressing the Earl of Dunbar, who 
had ¢ome from England to superintend the trial, adjured him, by the 
living God, te remind the King of the punishment which fell upon Saul 
and his house for violating the oath which the Gibeonites had deceitfully 
obtained, and to warn him of the heavy wrath and judgment of God 
which would assuredly fall upon him and his posterity and the whole 
land, if he were induced, and their lordships and the land consented, to 
the violation of the great oath they had all made to stand by the truth 
and to maintain the discipline of the Kirk. James Melville, who was 

' Rooke of the Unineraall Kirk, wol. iil. pp, 1014-7; Calderwood'a Ffiatory, yol. vi, pp. Z7V-8S, 
iati44; Scot's Apologetion! Narration, pp. 131-6; Forbes’ Certnine Aecords, pp. 0-07, 

‘ Caldarwood's FTiatory, vol. vi. pp. Eab-8. Bishop Lindsay declared that Forbes and Welsh 
were being more straltly need than Jesuits or murderers (Regiafer of Privy Council, vol. vii. 
pit). They were kept ln separate rooma (Cerfaine Hecorefas, ps, 400), 
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présent, said that the way in which Forbes applied this to the King, 
and the terrible threatening, astonished the hearers and made their hair 
stand on end. | 

By ao majority of three the jury found them guilty. In Professor 
Masson's opinion this “was one of the greatest constitutional trials in 
Scottish history.”* Lord Balmerino, the Secretary of the Privy Council, 
in reporting the result to the King, said: “ Yf the Erll of Dunbar had 
not bene with us, and puirtlie by his dextertie in advyseing what wes 
fittest to be done in everie thing, and pairtlie by the authoritie he had 
over his freindis, of whome a greate many past upoun the assise |i. the 
jury|,and pairtlie for that some stood |in| aw of his presence, knawing 
that he wald mak fidell relatioun to your Majestie of every manis parte, 
the turne had not framed so wele as, bliasit be God, it hes.”"* Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, the King’s Advocate, in writing to his Majesty the day after 
the trial, aleo praised Dunbar for lis management of this most diffieult 
ense, and expressed the earnest hope that there might be as few more 
cases of that kind as might possibly stand with the King’s service. 
Despite these warnings the King, in his letter to the Privy Council, thus 
refers to the other eight ministers, “it is absolutelie oure will that, with 
all convenient speede, thay be putt to the lyke tryale."* The Privy 
Council did not positively refuse to do this, but they urged the difficulties 
that would have to be overcome and the dangers that might arise if they 
tried to do so, Some members of Privy Council would not have been 
present at the trial had they known the errand: and the jury had 
incurred so much odium that they would not willingly serve again. This 
fire, “kendlit amangs a few,” was overspreading the whole country, and 
subjects of all degrees were discontented with the result of the trial. The 
Council practically advised the King to be satistied with their having 
proved by the verdict that the Act of Parliament of 1584 had not been 
limited by the Act of 1592 as had been supposed." 

Next month, by proclamation, all the lieges were forbidden, under 
pain of death, to utter, either publicly or privately, “omy sclanderous 
speiches” against the Privy Council or Justice for the trial of these 


' Porbes’ Cerfaine Kecorda, pp. 400-2; Melville's Diary, p. (25; Calderwood's History, vol, ¥1. 
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ministers.” And in September the King authorised another proclama- 
tion, forbidding all ministers, under pain of death, to refer, either in 
their sermons or prayers, to the Aberdeen-Assembly imprisoned ministers 
“except it be in disalowing of thair proceidingis.”"* On 23rd October the 
41x, In accordance with explicit instructions from the King, were con- 
demned to banishment from his dominions; and if they did not depurt 
within a month, wind and weather serving, they were to suffer death as 
traitors ; and if they returned without the King's licence, they were “to 
incur the pane of death, and all uther panes usuallie inflictit upone 
personnes convict of tressone.”* Before they embarked at Leith, Welsh 
prayed on the pier. His prayer “bred great motioune in the heartis of 
all the heareres”; and as the ship receded from the shore, friends were 
cheered by the comforting strains of the 23rd Psalm. The punishment 
of the other eight had, on 24th October 1005, been specially reserved to 
the King;* and on the 26th of the following September he ordered them 
to be confined in certain remote islands and districts of Scotland and 
not to depart therefrom under pain of death, There they were “to keip 
waird and exercve the functioun of thair ministerie.” “ 

In March [586-7 the King, with consent of the Privy Council, had 
rehabilitated James Betoun,’ and at «a Convention of the nobility and 
estates in June 1598 he was restored “to his heritagis, honoris, digniteis, 
benelices, offices, lands,” ete, which “at ony tyme evir perteinit to him 
of befoir within the realm of Scotland.”" When the King was on his 
way to London to be crowned he heard of Betoun's death, and to the 
archiepiscopal see of Glasgow, thus rendered vacant, he nominated John 
Spattiswoode, then minister of Calder-Comitis.” At a meeting of the 
Synod of Lothian in August 1604, Spottiswoode and James Law, then 
minister of Kirkliston, were“ charged for their indirect dealing to over- 
throw the discipline of the Kirk. They purged themselves in oppin 
assemblie, protesting they had no suche intentioun, but onlie to recover 
the kirk-rents, and therafter they sould submitt the same unto the 
Assemblie.” They again subscribed with the brethren the Confession of 
Faith of 1580-1, printed by Henry Charteris in 1506." Law was after- 
wards Bishop of Orkney, and auceeeded Spottiswoode in Glasgow. 
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As the stipends of these titular bishops were insufficient to maintain 
their families, far less to hear the charges of their rank in Parliament 
and General Councils, Parliament in July 1600 repealed the Act of 1587 
by which the temporalities of their benefices had been annexed to the 
Crown. A protest against this “restitution of the estate of hischoppis " 
was signed by Andrew Melville and other forty-one ministers. Andrew 
Melville with difficulty got access; but when he rose to protest he was 
commanded to depart, which “he did not till he made all that saw and 
heard him understand his purpose.” It was earnestly hoped that the 
caveats of March 160) would be inserted in the obnoxious Act, but this 
was not obtained? 

In # long list of reasons drawn up in 1606 against this restitution of 
the bishops, one was that they would be more easily misled by “an evill 
prince” than the other Estates—“Becaus they have their lordship and 
living, their honour and estimatioun, protite and commoditie of the King 
by [1e. more than| others. The King may sett them op and cast them 
doun, give them and take from them, putt them in and out at his 
pleasure. And therefore they must be at his directioun, to doe what. 
liketh him; and, in a word, he may doe with them by [fie. without] law, 
becaus they are sett up against law,”" Six years afterwards A rehbishop 
Gladstanes provided a striking confirmation of this. In a letter to the 
King he declared that “no Estate can say that they ar your Majestie’s 
creatures as we may aay, 50 there is none whose standing is so slipperie, 
when your Majestie shall frowne, as we, for at your Majestie’s nodd we 
either must stand or fall.” 

Towards the end of May 1606 the King had sent missives to eight of 
the staunchest Presbyterian ministers (including both the Melvilles and 
Scot of Cupar), to repair to him by lth September, to treat with others 
of their brethren concerning the peace of the Church of Scotland. By 
the end of August they were in London. The brethren they met there 
included both archbishops (Gladstanes and Spottiswoole), James Law 
(Bishop of Orkney), Andrew Lamb (afterwards Bishop of Galloway), 
and Straiton of Lauriston. After being kept there for eight months, 
Andrew Melville, for daring to write a Latin epigram on the ornaments 
of the altar in the King’s chapel, was, as Dr Hume Brown modestly 
expressed it, by “a monstrous stretch of the prerogative,” thrown into 


' Acts of Parliamen#, vol. ly, p. 2-5. 
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the Tower; and he was kept therein for four years before he was 
allowed to go into exile! In May James Melville was ordered to New- 
eastle-an-Tyne to stay there and not to go more than 2? 10) miles from 
it under pain of rebellion. The other six were permitted to return to 
Scotland, four of them to be confined to their own parishes, one to be 
emtined at Cockburn’s Path, and another at Lander,’ | 

Having so many of the leading Preshyterinns under restraint, the 
King summoned # conference or assembly to meet at Linlithgow in 
December (606, In his missives to the preshyteries he named the 
ministers who should be sent. At this Assembly it was explained that 
it was his Majesty's desire that, until “Papists were repressed and jarres 
removed out of the Kirk, a constant moderatour might be appointed for 
evorie presbitrie, and that “the moderation of the provincial] assemblie 
... be committed unto the bishop.” Even with such an Assembly as thia, 
it was found necessary, ns a contemporary said, “to gull the simple” It 
was declared that “it was not in any wayes his Majesties purpose and 
intention to subvert and overthrow the present discipline of the Kirk of 
Scotinnd”; and the bishops “declarit that it was not their intention to 
usurpe and oxerce any fyrannous and unlawful! jurisdiction and power 
over the brethren, nor to ingyre themselves any wayes unlawfullie in the 
Kirk's government.” Thirteen cautions or caveats were introdaced into 
the Act before it was adopted by this convention” The King's com- 
missioners attribated the unlooked-for siecess to their declaration of his 
“ronstant favour to the Kirk and all godlie and dewtifull ministers”; 
“the unexpected weill offered to thame in your Majesties name”; and 
his “ most gracious letter directed to the Assemblie.”* 

“Many blinded before did see, immediately after that convention, that 
the constant moderators were (as was sayd at that time) the little theeves 
entring at the narrow windowes, to make open the doores to the great 
theeves.”* On 3rd January 1607 the King instructed the Privy Council 

' Two of these confessor wrote accounts of their experiences. Jaca Melville's la im his 
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to charge the presbyteries to accept these constant moderntors under 
pain of horning, and those nominated to accept under the same penalty, 
Sturdy opposition was evoked ; and although strenuous efforts were made 
to enforce the Act, its precise terms were kept secret until the following 
August. When it did appear, its accuracy was challenged. It was 
alleged that the words lyrannous and unlarwfull had been afterwards 
inserted, as also the provisions, that bishops ahould be moderators of the 
provincial assemblies (or synods), and that the moderators of presbyteries 
should be members of the General Assemblies? 

Barly in Wi10 the King, by his royal prerogative, erected two Courts 
of High Commission, one for the province of St Andrews, the other for 
that of Glasgow, Spottiswoode and his fellow-prelates had been pressing 
him for some time for the establishment of machinery of this kind. In 
the words of Professor Masson: “Tt was the most extensive advance that 
the new Episcopal system had yet made in Scotland, empowering as it 
did either of the two archbishops, with any four of those clergymen or 
laymen associated with him in the Act, to be a court for the trial of all 
kinds of ecclesiastical offences, whether among the clergy or the laity, 
superseding all other courts hitherto concerned with such offences, and 
to punish such offences not only with the spiritual censures of suspension, 
deprivation, excommunication, ete,, but also with fine and imprisonment, 
the Privy Council itself to aid and serve in carrying out the sentences.”* 

According to Archbishop Spottiswoode it was because “the King by 
his letters was now daily urging the bishops to take upon them the 
administration of all Church affairs, and they, unwilling to make any 
change without the knowledge and approbation of the ministers, an 
Assembly to this effect was appointed to hold at Glasgow,” in June 1610. 
The King’s missive and o letter of Archbishop Gladstanes prove that 
presbyteries were instructed whom to appoint as members.® In his letter 
to the Assembly, the King stated that he had imparted his pleasure and 
mind to the Earl of Dunbar and the Archbishop of St Andrews, to 
whom credit should be given; and that he intended, on the reports 
which these two gave him, “ to take special notice of every one's affection, 
and forwardness in this service, and thereupon to acknowledge and 
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remember them hereafter, as any fit occasion for their good shall 
occurre.”! Besides these promises of future preferment there was down- 
right bribery. Scot says: “Money was given largely to such as served 
the King and the bishops, under pretence of bearing their charges. The 
constant moderators got their 100 pounds which was promised at the 
pretended Assembly holden at Linlithgow, anno IM) To some was 
promised the augmentation of their stipends, He that voted oT liquet 
got nothing, because he had done no service. Mr John Hall, for his 
service, got a pension,” * 

Spottiswoode, who, a4 moderator and otherwise, really knew what was 
done, puts it thus: “ These conclusions taken [i.e. After the Acts had been 
carried |, it was complained in behalf of the moderators of presbyteries, 
who had served since the year 1606, ‘that notwithstanding of the promise 
made at their accepting the charge, they had received no payment at all 
of the stipend allowed! Which the Earl of Dunbar excused by his absence 
forth of the country, affirming, ‘that unto that time there was never 
any motion made thereof to him, and that before the dissolving of that 
Assembly he should cause satisfaction to be given to them for the time 
past, ... Which he did also see performed, some five thousand pounds 
Scots being distributed by the treasurer's servants among those that had 
borne the charge. Certain of the discontented did interpret it to be a 
sort of corruption, giving out ‘that this was done for obtaining the 
ministers’ voices’; howbeit the debt was known to be just, and that no 
motion was made of that business before the foresaid conclusions were 
enacted.” * 

This statement of the Archbishop's is worse than disingenuous. 
lt implies that the money which was distributed was given only to the 
constant moderators of presbyteries, and to them in payment of the 
stipends which had been promised, and that the matter was only 
brought before Dunbar after the Acts of that Assembly had been enacted. 
Now, the last of these Conclusions or Acts recorded by Spottiswoode 
was not enacted until the afternoon of Ilth June; and the very next 
day he signed an aequittance, attested by two witnesses, acknowledging 
that he had “ressavit fra Mr William Broun, servitour ta the richt 
nobill and potent Lord, George Erll of Dunbar, Heigh Thesaurer of 
Scotland, in his lordships name and be his command, the sowme of 
sevin thousand fyve hundrieth thrie score and ten merkis, Scotitis 
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money, quhilk his Majestic ordanit to be distributit for the moderatonris 
bipast feis, and for the support of the chairgeis of certane ulheris of 
the ministric that convenit at the Generall Assemblie of Glasgw."'! 
OF course, in those days (when there were no telegraphs, telephones, 
ar Wireless), to send word from Glasgow to his Majesty on Ith June 
and have his reply on the 12th was utterly impossible. But there was 
no need to send word to his Majesty, for on the Sth of the preceding 
May, in « letter to Dunbar, he had given “expres command, that aganis 
this ensewing Assemblye, to be keipt at oure citye of Glasgow, you sall 
haif in reddynes the sowme of ten thousand markes, Scottis money, 
to be devydeit and deall amonge such personis as you sall holde fithiny 
hy the aedyyise of the Archlishoppis of St Androis and Glasgowe.”* 
The words that | have italicised are very suggestive. 

In the King's letter (or warrant) there is not the slightest referenve 
to the stipends of the constant moderators, which the Archbishop would 
fain make it appear was the destination of the tive thousand pounds 
Scots “distributed by the treasurer's servants,” It is quite likely that 
Dunbar agreed to allow part of the 10,000 merks to go to the con- 
stant moderators, whose services in the Assembly doubtless deserved 
to be rewarded: but Spottiswoode's acquittance shows that the 
£5(46, 13s. 4c. which was distributed by him (not by Dunbar'’s servants) 
did not all go for that. In the unprinted Treasurer's Aceownta, 1610-1, 
this payment to him is on a page (35 verso) headed—* The expensis 
debursit in his Majestie’s effairis, and directionis of his Hienes Counsall, 
in the moneth of Junii 1610." On another page (42 recto) under n similar 
heading for October 1610 there is this entry: “Item be his Majesties 
warrand to James, Bischop of Orknay, moderator of the Generall 
Assemblie at Linlithgow, in the moneth of [blan/| 1608, to be distributit 
be the said reverend father to certane constant moderatouris of presbi- 
tereis and wthera ministers, according to his Majestie’s directioun gevin 
theranent, as the samyn warrand producit beiris, iim x lib.” And go, 
this £3010 was distributed by Bishop Law, not by Dunbar's servants. 
These two sums, distributed by Spottiswoode and Law, amount to 
12.085 merks—that is, 2085 more than the King’s warrant of 8th May 
authorised. Perhaps it was the extra amount that was given to the 
constant moderators. A letter, dated Whitehall, 24th October 1610, 
addressed to the “Auditouris of our Exchecker of our Kingdome of 
Seotland,” intimates that the Earl of Dunbar has,“ by speciall warrand 
and directioun frome ts, deliverit unto the reverend father in God, 
James, Bischop of Orknay, moderatour of the General] Assemblie of 


‘ Treasury Papers, Precepts and Reeetpta, in the Register House. 
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the Church, convenit at Linlithgow,” in 1008, “the sowme of three 
thousand ten punds, money of that our kingdome, to be distributit 
by the said reverend father to certane constant moderatouris of 
presbiteries, and ofheris mfnisteris, according to our directioun geven 
theranent,” and directs the auditors to “defease and allow” the said 
sum to the treasurer in his next accounts. 

It was for an obvious reason that in his Mistory Spottiswoode 
ignored the other ministers mentioned in his own acquittance, in the 
Treasurer's Accounts, and in the King's letter of 24th October. 

Dunbar managed this Assembly with great dexterity, By an over 
whelming majority if acknowledged that the calling of General 
Assemblies pertained “to his Majestie be the prerogative of his royall 
erowne. It resolved that no sentence of excommunication or absolution 
therefrom should be pronounced without the approval of the bishop 
of the diocese; that all presentations should in future be directed to 
the bishop; that every minister at his admission should “sweare 
obedience to his Majestie and his Ordinar”; that any minister who 
absented himself from the visitation of the Diocesan Assembly, without 
just cause and Jawful exeuse, should be suspended, and, if he amended 
not, deprived ; that the bishop, if present, should preside nt the weekly 
exercise of the ministers; and that no minister, in preaching or in the 
public exercise, spenk or reason against the Acts of this Assembly or 
disobey the same, or treat in the pulpit “the questioun of equalitie and 
inequalitie in the Kirk,” under pain of deprivation? Dr Cook pointed 
out that, in his History, Spottiswoode, though moderator of this Assembly 
and with full access to the official record, not only misrepresented some 
of the articles and suppressed some clauses, but entirely omitted two of 
the articles, and that * this was not the effect of accident or of negligence 
is evident from the nature of the alterations and omissions.” The two 
urbicles omitted are: 

“Ttem, The bishops sal be subject, in all things concerning thair 
lyfe, conversntioun, office, and benefice, to the censures of the Generall 
Assemblie; and being found culpable, with his Majestie's advyce and 
consent, to be deprivit. 

“Item, That no bischop be electit hut quho hes past the age of fourtie 
zeira compleit, and quho at the leist hes bein ane actuall teaching 
minister for the space of ten zeirs,”* 

Dr Cook proceeded to say: “If we suppose that the History was 
printed exactly as it was written by the author, the conduct of Spottis- 
woode cannot be too severely reprobated; for he was attempting to 

' Royal Letters, {i716}, Bxchequer, in the Roister House, 
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mislead posterity, and to support, by an unfair or false representation, 
the authority and the powers of the Scottish prelates.”' Bally thirty 
years after Dy Cook wrote, Spottiswoode's History was printed for the 
Spottiswoode Society from the manuscript “which the Archbishop him- 
self prepared for the press.” On this matter the authentic text does 
not help the Archbishop's reputation in the slightest degree; and of 
course Dr Grub knew this when he candidly said: “The suppression of 
those portions which limited the powers of the episcopate deserves the 
severe censure which Dr Cook has bestowed upon it." 

Eight daya after the Assembly rose a royal proclamntion was issued, 
Inhibiting all his Majesty's subjects, but “speciallie all teicheing or 
preicheing ministeris and lecturing reidaris, within this kingdome, that 
none of thame presome or tak upoun hand, ather in thair sermionis 
publictlie, or in privat confereneceis, to impugne, deprave, contradict, 
eomlemne, or utter thair disallowance and dislyke of ony point or 
article of those most grave and wyse conclusionis of that Assembley, 
endit with suche harmonic, as thay will answer to the contrary at thair 
heichest perrell and charge.” * 

“Thus,” says Dr Grub, “after an interval of forty years, a polity 
similar to that which had been agreed to at Leith during the regency 
of Mar was again established.... But there was yet wanting that 
without which, so far as the Church was concerned, all the rest was 
comparatively unimportant.” And so Archbishop Spottiawoode, Bishop 
Lamb of Brechin, and Bishop Hamilton of Galloway “were consecrated, 
according to the form in the English Ordinal, in the chapel of London 
House, on Sunday the twenty-first day of October, 1610, by the Bishops 
of London, Ely, Rochester, and Worcester.” Soon after their return to 
Scotland the three Scotch prelates imparted the consecration to their 
fellow-bishops.* 

On 23rd October 1612 Parliament ratified “the Acts and Conclusionis 
set downe and agreed wpoun in the Generall Assemblie of the Kirk, 
kepit in Glasgow in the moneth of June M0; togither with ane ex- 
plunationn (made) by the Estates of some of the articles of the same.” 
In this ratification the Acts and Conclusions of the Assembly are pro- 
fessedly only given in “substance and effect": and the two articles 
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omitted by Spottiswoode are ignored. Some of the explanations are 
lengthy. Everything ratified is to be obeyed and ohserved by all the 
subjects “as inviolable lawis in all tyme cuming,” The Act of 1592 is 
expressly annulled and rescinded, and also all other Acts of Parliament, 
laws, seitences, and customs, in so far os they are contrary to or 
derogatory oF any of the articles hereby ratified. On the day that this 
ratification was passed, two archbishops and eight bishops sat m Parlia- 
ment,! Seot says that by this ratification the Acts of the Glasgow 
Assembly were perverted rather than ratified. Calderwood, who quotes 
the ratifieation, gives a collation of it with the Acts of that Assembly.* 

Six years after that Glasgow Assembly the bishops petitioned thie 
King for leave ta hold another, a8 they “found that nothing is more 
expedient" for “ preventing and suppressing” the “grouth of Popery, and 
for reforming of the dissarders and abuses flowing therefra”; and there- 
fore he ordered one to meet on Hith Angust 1616 at Aberdeen! In 
accordance with the tistructions that he gave to his Commissioner, the 
Earl of Montrose, this Assembly ordained that heresfter, throughout the 
whole kingdom, all shall be bownd to swenr and subscribe the new 
Confession of Faith, especially the clergy of accepting office, ant students 
at colleges: that “ane uniforme ordour of Liturgte or Divyne Service be 
gett down, to be red in all kirks on the ordinarie dayes of prayer, and 
every Sabbath day befor the sermoun”; and that “x Booke of Canons 
be made, published in wryte, drawin foorth of the bookis of former 
Ascomblicvs, and, quher the same is defective, that it be supplied be the 
Canons of Counsells and Koclesiasticall Conventiouns in former tyme." 
When the Acts were “put in form” and presented to his Majesty, he 
directed five articles to be inserted among the Canons of the Church. In 
a “humble letter” Spottisawoode let him know that that could not be 
done, a5 the articles had “at no time been motioned in the Church, nor 
proponed in any of their meetings,” The King forbore to press their 
adoption for a time, bul only for « time.” 

in the address to the reader pretixed to Rasilicon Doron, the King had 
siid: “I exhort my sonne to be beneficial! unto the good men of the 
ministrie; praising God there, that there is presently a sufficient number 
of good men of them in this kingdome; and yet are they all knowne to 
be against the forme of the English Church.”' Now it was very different. 
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Professor Masson says: “The battle had been sharp and vehement; but 
the King, by adhering to his system of always marking ont his individual 
opponents, striking them down with a strong hand, and inflicting punish- 
ment on then till they yielded or the sight of their sufferings made 
others yield, had heen conspicuously victorious.”' His Majesty, however, 
had not entirely relied on force and tyranny. He had worked upon the 
nobles by lavish gifts of Church-lands? and, as shown above, had bribed 
the baser section of the clergy. 

Not content with having eritirely changed the government of the 
Chureh, he was now determined to assimilate its worship to that of the 
Church of England. In the General Assembly, in 1590, “his Majesty 
praiseth God that he was born in such a thne us in the time of the light 
of the Gospell, to such a place as to be King, in such a Kirk, the sincerest 
Kirk in the workl. The Kirk of Geneva, said he, keepeth Pasche and 
Yuile [re Easter and Christmas|. What have they for them? ‘They have 
no institution, As for our neighbour Kirk in England, it is ane evill said 
messe in English, waiting nothing hat the liftings., ] charge YOU os. ta 
stand to your purity, and to exhort the people to do the same: and 1 
forsooth, so long as 1 brooke my life and eroun, shall maintain the same 
against all deadly."? By a proclamation, of 2th September 1605, he had 
dencunced the “malicious spiriteis,” who had affirmed that he intended 
to suddenly lay upon his native country “the rittes, cerimoneis, and 
[haill ecelesiastijeall ordour” of the Chureh of England These 
exhalations may have conveniently eseaped his memory hefore hig 
“salmonlyke instinct” brought him back to Scotland in the summer of 
1H17; but im his letter of lith December 1610 to the Privy Council, he 
assured them that he would be loath to trouble himself and his good 
subjects with alterations in the civil or ecclesiastical government which 
were not to “the generall lyking and applause” of his people.’ 

The arrival of the organs for the Chapel-Royal roused suspicion, and 
the carved images of the apostles and evangelists caused consternation, 
“The people murmured, fearing great alterations in religion."* It was a 
current saying—"'The organs came first, now the images, and ere lony 
they should have the mass.” The Bishop of Galloway, who was dean of 
the chapel, entreated his Majesty, “for the offenee that was taken,” to 
stop the erection of the statues. The King gave way, but in anger? 
On Friday, 16th May 1617, he arrived in Edinburgh with Laud in 
his train, and next day “the English service was begunne in the 

' Register of Peivy Council, val. vill. p. xviii, * Thid., vol. L 2nd series, pp exlivcxtyil, 
* Booke of the Univeral? Kirk, vol. il, p.7il. ‘ Register of Pricey Cowneil, vol, vil. p. 126. 
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* Calderwood's iatery, vol, vil. yp. 242, 2H. 
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Chappell-Royall, with singing of quiristours, surplices, and playing on 
organes.” Ten days later Parliament met, and the nobles, counsellors, 
and hishops in town were commanded to repair to the Palace on Whit- 
sunday, “where the communion was to be celebrate after the English 
forme.” Some communicated kneeling. Three nobles who were present 
and did not communicate were warned to do.so next Lord's day, Of the 
nobles tn town burely one-half complied.' 

One of the Acts of this Parliament. “to be keipit in all tyme to cum,” 
gave permission to the dean and chapter of a cathedral kirk, when the 
ane Decne vacant, bo convene “for chusing of ane hiscliope to the same”; 
but they were to “cluse the persoun quhome his Majestie pleased to 
nominal snd recommend,” * 

It was proposed to the Lorda of the Articles that Parliament should 
ennce “that whatsoever conclusion was tuken by his Majesty, with advice: 
ofthe archbishops and bishops, in matters of external policy, the same 
should have the power aud strength of aw eeclesiastical law.” Fifty-five 
ministers agreed to « protestation against this, Two of them were 
deprived, and one (David Calderwood) was both deprived and exiled. 
The article was modilied, but the King catised it to be passed by “as a 
thing no way necessary, the prerogative of his. crown hearing him to 
more than was declared by it."7 The motive of this article soon became 
apparent. At the King’s desire the bishops and some six-and-thirty 
ministers met him in St Andrews on Lith July, when he reverted to 
the five articles which he had in the previous year arrogantly ordered to 
be inserted among the canons of the Church, and now desired to know 
what their scruples were, and their reasons, if they had any, why these 
utticles should not be admitted. He told them plainly that unless they 
give him a reason which he could not answer, he would not regard their 
opinion, The ministers most meekly besought him to let them have s 
General Assembly, where the articles might be dis¢ussed and received by 
common consent. Me reluctantly consented to an Assembly being held 
on the 25th of the following November ~The articles briefly were (1) 
kneeling at the receiving of the sacramental clements at tho communion, 
(2) private communion, (3) private baptism, (4) confirmation, (5) com- 
memoration of Christ's birth, passion, resurrection, ascension, and the 
sending down of the Holy Ghost, 

This Assembly met at St Andrews, “After the reading of the King’s 
letter, wherein he willed them to conform to his desire, otherways 


' Calderwood sffiatory, Tol, vil pp. Si, AT, Bo. 
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declared he would use his own authority, the brethren of the conference 
were chosen, Theru was some rensoning, but the King and bishops’ 
purpose was withstood, both in the privy conference and in the publick 
gesembly.") According to Spottiswoode there was much calmness and 
formal reasoning; but on o motion to delay the decision to another 
Assembly, “that the ministers might have time to inform the people of 
the equity of the articles, the greater part went that way, and almost 
all eried for a delay.”* Two reporte of the proceedings were promptly 
sent to the King, one by Lord Binning, the other by the two archbishops 
and three bishops. The latter coufessed that, owing to the absence of 
the Bishops of Moray and Orkney, and of ministers nnd commissioners 
front the far North and West, they were afraid to put much to the vote. 
Lord Binning explained that n great part of the ministers wished the 
tiatter deferred, so that they might have leisure, by reading the Fathers 
and Councils, to decide whether, “with gude conscience and without 
scandall of inconstancie to the Kirk and thameselfis, thay might yeild 
to the alterations and novelties which they imagined the articles to 
imply” He also stated that Spottiswoode's fear of the King's displeasure 
by delay made him “so passionatlie instant, as he could scnircelie be 
induced be any persuasion to accept any dowtfull or dilatorie ansuer. 
and moved him to threaten thame with your Majestie’s resolution to 
ordane, be_actis and penall proclamations aganis the contravenurs, to 
have all these articles undelayedlie obeyed." * 

His sacred Majesty was furious. To the archbishops he wrote: “We 
will have you know tliat we are come to that age as we will not be 
content to be fed with broath, . .. and think this your doing a disgrace 
na less than the protestation.” Under pain of his highest displeasure, he 
commanded them to“ keep Christmas day precisely, yourselves preaching 
and chuseing your texts accurding to the time.” They were also to dis- 
charge the modifiention of stipends to ministers, save to those who had 
tried te further the acceptance of the five articles. In his own hand: 
writing he added the works: “Since your Scottish Church hath so far 
contemned my clemency, they shall now find what it is to draw the anger 


' Books of the Ciiorranl! Kork, vol, lil, op. LO 

* Spottiewoode's /fisfory, vol. iil, p, SA. 

'Orighna!l Letters relating te the Eretesiostionl Affairs of Seotland, Boa. Club, val. ti 
pp. 520-2, 

* Spottiewoode says that, at the same thie, the King wrote to the Privy Connell, “inhibiting 
the payment of stipends to aoy of the rebolllons ministers refasers of Lhe sald urtleles, either 
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of a king upon them.” His wrath was inereased rather than appensed, 
when he received from the clerk of the Assembly an extract of its 
resolutions concerning private commionion and the form to be used 
at receiving the sacrament. These two Acts, he intimated on Ilth 
December, were to be “altogether suppressed.”' And on Mth January 
he enjoined the Privy Council to issue s proclamation “commanding all 
woople.,... in all tyme comeing, to absteene frome all kynd of hushandrie 
and handie labour on the holie dayis of Christmas, Goode Fryday, 
Easter, Whitsondny, and Ascensioun-day, to the end thay may the better 
attend the lolie exercises quhilkis we, by advise of the bishopps, will 
appoint to be keapt al those tymes in the Churche; with certificatioun 
to the contraveneris, (hat thay sal be punished with all rigour as diss- 
obedient and vebollious personis.”"* Shortly before Good Friday the 
Edinburgh magistrates were commanded by the King to see that the 
inhabitants observed that day in conformity with the proclamation 

The bishops prevailed upon the King to call another General Assembly 
to adopt the five articles, [t met at Perth on 25th August 1618. Means 
were taken to pack the Assembly, At the synod held at St Andrews 
on Mth April “it was thocht expedient that such men sal be nominat 
furthe of ovrie presbyterie as ar wyse and discreit, and wil give his 
Majestie satisfaction anent theis articles proponed be his Highnes’ 
commissionors in the laitt Generall Assemblie haldin at St Androis."* 
Writing to John Murray of Lochmaben, of his Majesty's bed-chamber, 
live days after the close of this Perth Assembly, Archbishop Spottiswoode 
suys: "Many of the noblemen and barons his Majestie sent lettera to, 
for assisting the service, cam not. excusing tham sellis by sicknes and il 
dispositioun; but I think thair myndes wer moir seik than thair bod'yia, 
and ar so stil... But if his Majestie be not plesif to set sum note 
upon thame and remember it, he provydis il for the service of tyms 
followinge. At the least I wil pray yow that | may haif letters of 
thankis to suche a& cam and attendit, qhairof I haif gifen the Dean of 
Winchester a memorandum.” * The Dean was the bearer of the King's 
letter to the Assembly. In that letter his Majesty was pleased to say: 
“Wee will not have you to thinke, that matters proponed by us, of that 
nature whereof these articles sre, may not without such a general) 
consent be enjoyned by our authoritie; this were a misknowing of your 

Original Letters, vol, Ul, pp. SH. In Profesagr Masson’s worda, “The Assembly had 
evaded the first article; nibbled cxntionsly af the second, aud postponed the rest” (Megyiater of 
Privy Council, vol xi. p. 371 ,), 

' Original Letters, vol, i. pt The proclamation was duly made (Register of Privy Cowell, 
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places, and withall a disclayming of that innate power which we have 
by onr calling from God, ... Wee will content ourselves with nothing, 
but with « simple and direct acceptation of these articles in the forme by 
tis sent unto you now a long time past.’ After the royal letter had been 
twice read, Spottiswoode, who had taken the chair without being elected, 
“resumed the heads of the same, shewing how acceptable their acceptance 
would bee, and, on the other side, wliat jnconvenients their refuse might 
bring upon the Church: hee declared also unto them how they should bee 
well advised before they thrust themselyes wilfally in danger, because... 
after they had tasted of the troubles Of banishment a little, [they | would, 
as others had done, aeeke home againe, and acknowledge their oversights,” ? 

Lord Binning begins his report thus: “At oure ewuming to this 
towne, nding that the most precise and wilfall Puritanes wer chosin 
eomniissionars tw manie of the presbiteries, speciallie of Lowthain and 
Fyfe, | wes extreamlie doubtfull of the succes of your Majestie's religious 
and just desires” For the result he gives great credit to Spottiswoode, 
who, in every way, “expressed great wisdome, loarning and autoritie, 
well beseiming his place; delayed the voting the secund day, that he 
and his brethren might huve sum tyme to dispose thingis to ane wished 
end”; and “ordaned this proposition: anlie to be voted, Whether the 
Assemblie wald obey your Majestie, in admitting the articles proponed 
be your Majestic, or refuse thame. Sum insisted tohave thame seyerallie 
voted, bot both he:and the Deane of Winchester ... . declaired that your 
Majestie wald ressave none, if all wer not granted: and sa, being put 
to voting in these termes, fourescoir and sex allowed the articles, fourtie 
and one refused (hame, and three wer tion | pytiet,”? 

William Seot of Cupar, who was one of the minority, says of the five 
articles; " Their best defence was taken from the authority of the King's 
sword, which was of greater weight than his Majestie's Judgment." And 
he records that Spottiswoode “certified those that were present, that 
whosoever voted against the articles, his name should be marked and 
sent up to his Majesty.” Farther; he alleges that some voted who 
lackeil commissions; that, through the way in which the roll was called, 
some voted twice, and some were Pretermitted; and expresses the 
opinion that, if none had been allowed to vote except those who were 
entitled, “the sincerer sort had prevailled,”« 

Griginal Letters, vol, il, p, aaa, * Rishop Lyndesay’s True Nie rranion, IGE, peirt |. p. i. 

* Original Lettors, vol. lic pp. 578-8: Waites’ Memorials, Reign of Joones, 704, mp. 7. As 
the Assembly which passer the olucoxious articles met at Perth they hare heen called The Five 
Articles of Perth, 
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On 2ist October, by the King’s instructions, the Privy Council issued 
a proclamation ratifying and confirming the five acticles agreed upon 
at Perth Assembly, and ordaining “the sume to Lave the force and 
strenth of Liwis in all tyme comeing, and to have effect and execu- 
tioun in all placeis of this kingdome; and in speciall that thoir sal be 
a cessutioun and abstinence Frome all kynd of labour and handiworke 
upoun the fyve dayis abone writtin, qubilkis are appointit to be dedicat 
to Godis service"; and that contraveners shall be punished “in thair 
porsonis and jruidis with all rigour and. extremitie to the terrour of 
utheris,”' | 

“In spite of the royal proclamations and the episcopal admonitions, 
the people in general refused to conform... . The citizens of Edinburgh 
at Christmas would not desist from their common employments. .... 
The churches of those who adhered to the ancient mode of worship were 
crowded, while those of the conformists all over the country were 
almost completely deserted.. In some piaces ... the people after being 
seated at the communion-table, nnd bemg required to kneel, remon- 
strated with the minister, and, when he would not satisfy them, rose 
from the table and went home.,., Some of the recusnants were sum- 
moned before the Digh Commission, and a few were removed From their 
ministry and put in elose confinement.” ® 

On 4th August 1621 Parliament ratified! the tive articles" There were 
seventy-eight votes for and fifty-one againet.! 

Eight days afterwards the triumphant King wrote to the archbishops 
ind bishops: “The greatest matter the Puritanes had to objecte against 
the church-government there was that your proceeding with them was 
warranted by no law, which oow by this Parliament is cutte ahorte. .. . 
It resteth therefor in yow to be encouraged and comforted by this 
happie occasion, and to Jose no more time im procuring a setled 
obedience to God and us, ... The sword is now putte in your handes; 
go on therefor to use it, and lett it ruste no longer til yow have 
pertited the service trusted unto yow: for otherwise we muaste use it 
both against you and them. If anie or all of you be false or fainte 
hearted, wee are hable aneugh (thankes be to God) to putte others in 
your plaves,”* 

As Principal Lee has said, the Church of Scotland haa little canse to 

' Register ef Privy Cowneil, vol. xl, pp. 4-4, 

? Lee's Lectures, vol, ti opp S63-1. For the measures wilopted to. enforce conformity, see 
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revere the memory of James the Sixth! After his death (7th March 
1625) it was rumoured that his successor intended to make some altera- 
tion on the form of church-government established by his father, and. 
was not inclined to urge the observance of the tive articles. To dispel 
these “foolishe rumouris,” as he called them, Charles; on 3rd July, in- 
structed the Privy Council te have it proclaimed at the muarket-crosses 
of all the chief burghs, that he was resolved to maintain that government 
and policy, and,so far as the laws allow, he would © punish ony persone 
that dar veik to disturbe the peace ather of relligioun or present church- 
fovernament,”? 

When “the communion was given in the Great Kirk” of Edinburgh 
at Kaster (25th March) 1627 “there were not aboye six or seven persols 
in all the toun that kneeled, also some of the ministers kneeled not,” 
At Kuster (13th April) 16828 "the communion was not given in Edinburgh 
atall.” The ministers’ letter to the King, beseeching him “te give them 
leave to celebrat the communion without kneeling.” greatly displensed 
him? On 2ist April he wrote to Spottiswoode, bidding him convene these 
persons before lim, and to inflict such eondizn punishment ipon the chief 
authors os would “mak all others forebears to doe the like heirefter." 

On Saturday 1th June 1633 the King arrived in Edinburgh, and 
Laud, one of the two bishops in his “goodlie traine of attendents,” waa 
that day “sworn counsellor of Scotland.” Charles was crowned at 
Holyrood on the 18th, and Laud enters in his Miary; “1 never saw more 
expressions of joy than were after it,’ At his coronation the King 
swore, with “a willing harte,” that he would “defend his bischopes” and 
maintain the clergy und the ehurches committed to their charge, in 
their “haill rights and previlidges according to law and justice”! 

In reconstituting the Privy Council in March 1628, his Majesty had 
incladed both Archbishops and the Bishops of Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Ross, 
Dunblane, and Winchester; and in the list of forty-seven members 
“Jonnne Archibishop of St Androis” stands first. Sir James Balfour 
stutes that the King, in his letter of 12th July 1626 to the Privy Counceil, 

‘Janes manifested hie zon) for Prolacy in another way. in November 16t ho ETHHted five 
thenennil! meric “to ie payil oute of his Majesties cotferia, for help of repuratioun of the 
Cathodrall Kirk of Glasew." Darien! was te be made to the arobbishop, “to be imployed he 
bite to the necessair use folrsaid.” Anil on dth May I61 Spottiswoodls, who waa then Arch- 
hop of St Andrews, slened wn acqulttanes for ive thousand merks Seote, which he had received 
“far hoperationn of the Castell of Sanctandrois,” whith wad hia oficlal residence (Trrawery 
Papers hi the Register Houses, 
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commanded that Spottiswoode ehould have precedence “befor the Lord 
Chaneceler of Scotland, and so consequently befor all others."'! Of this, 
Professor Masson says: “That such « letter must have been sent to the 
Privy Couneil seems indubitable on Lord Lyon King Balfour's authority ; 
but it is remarkable that no record of it is extant in the Counril’s own 
Register.“* A copy of the letter, however, has been preserved.’ Not- 
withstanding the King's order, “the Lord Chanceler Hay, a gallant, stout 
man, would never condescend to or give place to Spottiswoode, On the 
coronation morning, is Majesty sent the Lord Lyon to the Chancellor 
(who barely a month before had been created Earl of Kinnoul) to ask 
him to cede his place to the Archbishop for that one day. He gave the 
“verey bruske anssuer,” that, as “his Majesty had beine pleased to con- 
tinew him in that office of Chanceler,... he was redey in all humility 
to lay it doune at his Majestie’s feete: bot since it was his royall will he 
should enjoy it with the knowen praevilidges of the same, never a ston'd 
preist in Scotland should sett u foote befor him so long as his blood 
wes hotte.”* Inthe same month that he reconstituted the Privy Council, 
the King appoimted Spottiawoode to be President of the Exchequer— 
“the first antl last president,” says Balfour, “that ever the Exchequer of 
Seotland Lad.” * 

The day after his coronation the King rode in state, with his nobility 
and estates, from Holyrood to Parliament The way in which the Lords 
of the Articles were chosen gave a preponderance of influence to the 
prelates The ministers of the old school prepared a paper of griev- 
antes; bat it never got beyond the Lords of the Articles, if it got that 
length.® When it eame to the voting on the Acts in Parliament, the 
King “taketh « pen and with his awin hand (an uncouth practise) noted 
the votes, whereby (no doubt) many were afraid to vote as otherwise 
they intended to doe,"* Not only so, but “he expressed now and then a 
grate deall of spleene; this unseimly acte of his Majestie’s bred a grate 
hearte burning m maney against his Majestie's proceidinges and poverni- 
ment.” “Fifteen eurla and lords, and forty-four commissioners for 
buroughs, with some barons, have voted for our Kirk, in face of a King 
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who, with much awe and terror, with his own hand, wrote up the voters 
for or against himself.” ! 

In the opinion of the Lyon King, this Parliament was led on by “the 
Episeopall and ‘courte faction,” which proved to be that stone that 
afterwardes crusht them in pieces, and the fewell of that flame wich 
sett ull Brittane a-fyre not longe therafter,” Nearly all its Acts, he 
thought, “wer most hurtefull to the liberty of the subjecte.” Two 
he specially mentions as causing most displeasure—Act Iit., “Anent 
his Majesties royall prerogative and apparrell of kirkemen": and Act 
[V., “Ratificatione of all Actes made in former Parliaments touching 
religion”: and he believed that it was “to bind the subjects the more 
to observe thesse” that “his Majesties General Revocation was 
ratiffied.”* | 

William Haig, 4 brother of the Laird of Bemerside, penned « petition 
to the King entithed—“The Humble Supplication of a great number of 
the nobility and others, commissioners in the late Parliament.” It ex- 
pressed dislike of Acts I]. and IV., and informed him that if he made use 
of these Acts to introduce any novelties In matters of religion, he might 
lose the hearts of many of his subjects: and that his taking note of the 
nines of those who opposed the Acts, and ref using to hear the reasons 
of those who dissented, made them very apprehensive of innovations 
being introduced into the Church. Lord Balmerino guve this petition to 
the Earl of Rothes, that he might present it to the King, who, however, 
declined to accept it. Balmerino afterwards give a copy to a Dundee 
notary, who made another copy and lent it te Peter Hay of Naughton, 
which he “furthwith caried” to Archbishop Spottiswoode, who “ imedi- 
atly sent ane expresse with it to the Courte, exaggeratting to his 
Majesty that if be suffred aache ane affront and indignity, he might 
not only become ridicoulous to his subjects, bot his Foverniment wold 
assuredly be vilipendit.". Haig escaped to Holland. Balmerino was 
thrown into Edinburgh Castle, and after a long confinement was tried, 
and by a majority of one found “guilty of the hearing of the said 
infamous libel, and the concealing and not revealing of the said Mr 
William Haig.” He was sentenced to death: but the execution was 
delayed until the King’s pleasure was known. Balfour says that the 

' Samuel Rutherfurd’s Letfers, LAB, vol, iL. Pp. He, 1. | The King’s noting the votes ls also 
referred ta by Seot in his Apologetion! Narration, p. 330: by Bishop Burnet in hie History of Ais 
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delay was carried sore against the bishops will, who “raged lyke a 
tempestuous sea therat,” and that the King, by the mediation of the 
Earl of ‘Traquair and others, granted-e pardon.’ Bishop Burnet alleges 
that Traguair's mediation was due to the knowledge that the populace 
were determined to force the prison, and, failing that, to revenge 
Balmerino’s death on the judges and convicting jurymen. “The ruin 
of the King's affairs in Scotland was in a great measure owing to that 
prosecution.”* “The people had long felt that the administration of 
justice was partial and corrupt; but the nobility now discovered that 
there was no protection for themselves from the resentment of the 
prelates and the power of the Crown."* ab hex ] 

In 1610 James the Sixth had appointed Archbishop Spottiswoumle an 
extraordinary Lord of Session; and the Lord Chancellorship having 
beeome vacant, by the death of the Earl of Kinnoul, Charles bestowed 
it upon him, on lith January 1635. This, the greatest office, had been 
held by no churchman since the Reformation ;* and Spottiswoode's ex- 
altation did not make him more popular with the nobles, 

So little was heard of the doings of the committee appointed by the 
General Assembly, in 1616, to revise and supplement the Book of Common 
Order, that Scot of Cupar was under the impression that it never com- 
pleted its work.? On the other hand, it ts emphatically affirmed that 
it was framed, and sent to King James, who, with the advice and help 
of some persons in England, made “additions, expanctions, mutations, 
accomodations; before returning it to Archbishop Spottiewoode, and 
that it would ondoubtedly have been accepted by the Seottish Church 
had the King lived longer." It was probably well nidvanced by the end 
of June 1619, when « license to print it for nineteen years was granted 

1 Tryele for High Treas, 1720, vol. i pp. He; Balfour's Histertoal Works, vol. Ui. pp. BliKé 
0; of. How's History, ms. 0. According to How, although the bishope hil ln Lila prosequthon 
the help of Laud, he became « chief instrument tn provuring Tabmerioo's liberty. in Hiemenoir 
of matters te he *proponed " to the King and Laud, written ant subenribed hy Spotthiwowde, oni 
was anent Balmetinoch and: his |ybell “ (Lning's Buillio’s Lediers, voli, p, 4), 

' Botrel's Miatiry af Ada Ona: Tima, wol. Lp. a 

* Malcolm Laing’s History of Scotland, 18M, vol, iii, p, 1, The risk that Balmorino hut 
run sank deep lito the fearta of his party, “and exasperated them agaiuel the bishops more 
than before” (Bishop Gutlirie’s Memoirs, W708, p, 11), 

* Crewfurd's Ofirrre of fhe Crouse, 1728, pp. MOT UT. Tn recording Spottiswoade’s appoiniment 
asa Lord of Session in 1610, Calderwood says that it was directly contrary to an article given in 
by his father fo the Assembly—" thal the preaching of the Word, ani adwinisteationn of evil 
Justice, were not compatible m one man’s person” (Calderwood's #fisfory, vol. vil. p, St), But 
sons do oot alwaye walk in thelr fathers footetepr 

' Scot's Apologetion! Narration, p. 345, 

‘The King’s Large Decleratioi, pp. 1. 17 De Sprott edited two previously unprinted 
liturgies ua “Scottish Litorgies of the Heigy of James VI." The larger of the two was, he 
thought, “the drafi completed in the telun of James.” If so, lt mut have hewn altered subse 


quently, aa one of bhe prayers ia for King Charles,” and one for the Queen, that she may Tat: 
made “a happle mother of sacceusfall children,” 


“N 
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to Gilbert Dick, an Edinburgh bookseller,' Land also appears to have 
drafted a liturgy for the Church of Seotland, for, in speaking of him to 
Archbishop Williams, King James aaid: “THe hath a restless spirit, and 
cannot see when matters are well,... 1 speak not at random... for 
when, three years sinee, IT had obtained of the Assembly of Perth to 
consent to five articles of order and decency in correspondence with this 
Church of England, 1 gave them promise, hy attestation of faith made, 
that [would try their obedience no furthor anent ecclesinstic affairs nor 
put them out of their own way... with any uew encronclments. .. . 
Yet this man hath pressed me to invite them to a nearer conjunction 
with the liturgy and canons of this nation: but I sent him back again 
with the frivolous dranght he had drawn... For all this he feared not 
mine anger, but assaulted me again with another ill-fangled platform, 
to make that atubborn Kirk stoop more to the English pattern,” * 
Acconling to Clarendon, although James returned from Seotland in 
117 “without making any visible attempt” to introduce the English 
Liturgy there, he retained that intention till his death? Bishop Guthrie 
alleges that it waa in deference to the bishops that it was not pressed 
in King James’ time; because the Articles of Perth “proved so un- 
welcome to the people, that they thought it not fit nor safe at that time 
to Venture upon any farther innovations.”* Unfortunately, Charles was 
tauch more wider the influence of Laud than his father had been. 
Clarendon testifies that he “proposed nothing more to himself than 
to unite his three kingdoms in one form of God's worship and public 
devotions”; and that there is “wreat reason to believe” that, in his 
journey into Scotland to be crowned, “he carried with him the resolution 
to finish that important business in the Church ut the same time.” 
Laud, who was then Bishop of London, went with him for that purpose. 
The bishops, however, “applied all their counsels secretly to have the 
Taatter more maturely considered; and the whole design was never 
consulted but privately, and only some few of the great men of that 
nation, and some of the bishops, advised with by the King and the Bishop 
of London,” Even those who heartily wished to havea liturgy, and who 
approved of the English ceremonies, “had no mind that the very liturgy 
of the Church of England should be proposed to or accepted by them.” 
Laud, “who was always present with the King at these debates, was 


* Lee's Memorial for the Bible Societies, App, Novxx. Of, Hegister af Privy Couseil. vol. xi 
p. a. 
© Bishop Heocket'’s Serivin Reserofo, 1, p, 61 The promise made by the Marquis of 
Hamilton, in the King’s nome, whew Parlliment ratified the tve Articlés of Perth, in 162, tay 
be seen in the Mefroe Papers, wal. tip, 415, and more fully in Calderwood'y Hislury, val, vil, 
pea. Dr Grub dowhes the Wilinms ature (Frelssiaation! WTistory af Sentient: vol, ib. p. Fre. 
© Glarendon's Hi-ery, 1838, wol. i. po 1d, * Golbrie's Memoirs, 1702, p, tt. 
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exrerdingly troubled at. this delay,” To obviate the objection that to 
press the liturgy without any alteration” would look tike an imposition 
from England,” the King “committed the framing and composing such 
a liturgy as wenld most probably be seceptable to that people, to a 
select number of the bishops.” Before leaving he “erected Edinburgh 
into # bishopric,” but "the people generally thought that they had too 
many bishops before, and so the increasing the number was not like to 
be very grateful to them. The bishops had indeed very little interest 
in the affections of that nation.” ' 

The Book of Canons, also projected by the General Assembly in 1616, 
was ready before the Liturgy, and was printed by Rahan of Aberdeen 
in 16 It is a quarto pamphlet of 49 pages, entitled: “Canons anil 
Constitvtions Meclesiasticall gathered ond put in forme, for the Governt- 
ment of the Chureli of Scotland. Ratified and approved by his Majestie's 
Royall Warrand, and ordained to be observed by the Clergie, and all 
others whom they concerne. Published by Authoritie.” The royal 
warrant bears that the eanons, orders, and coustitutions are ratified 
and «confirmed “by our prerogative rovall, and supreme authoritie, in 


causes ceclestasticnll”; and that“ wee command by our nuthoritie royall 


_. . the same ta bee diligentlie observed and executed.” And the clergy 
are straitly charged ti) see to this, “not sparmg to execute the penalties.” 
In this litthe manana! it is decreed wd ordained that; Wloseever 
shall impeach in any part the “royall supremacie in ecatises eeclesi- 
nsticall” is to be excommunicated. Whoscever shall affirm that the 
form of worship in the Book of Common Prayer; the rites and care- 
monies. of the Church; its government, “under his Majestie,” by arch- 
bishops, ete.: the form of making and conseerating archbishops, etc., as 
naw ostablished: “doe contayne in them anie thing repugnant to the 
Scriptures, or are Corrupt, superstitious, or unlawful in the services and 
wordlip of God,” is to be excommunicated. “No person shall hereafter 
bee recenved into holie orders, nor suffered to preach, catechise, reade 
divinitie, minister the sacramentes, or execute anie other ecclesinsticall 
function, unlesse hee frst eubserybe to bee obedient to the canons of 
the Church.” Every presbyter, either by himself or hy another person 
lawfully called, shall “rende or cause divine service to be done, according 
to the forme of the Book of Cammon Prayer, before all sermons”? The 
 Clarendon's Mfiatory, Fol, Lop H-6f. Sir Walter Seon puta it. more atrougl:: “Temes hud, 
with Infinite difticulty, after long lutriguing, wid by newer lettligallp & favouralle oppertnalty, 
established In Scotland the order of bishops, whe, consetons thet they wore detestirl by the 
inferior clergy anil the enon peiple, Clune for soppart to the King who had pelyer hewn be 
their hollering dlinity ” (Seerél Jidtery of the Court of Jamed the Firat, iu). vol. (bj. Sth 
* Chapter ITLL provides that wll preahyters and preachers shall move the people to joln with 
(bers in prayer, “ting some fewe and convenient wordes: nil shall alwayes conclude with the 
Lord's Prayer.” Anil, by Chapter SL, none were to le permiltied ti reade or conceare puldicke 


ae 
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Lord's Supper shall “hee rereaved with the bowing of the knee”! No 
secret moetings shall “hee kept by presbyters, or anie other persone 
whatsoever, for consulting upon matters ecclesiastical!” :* ecclesiastical 
coutraveners to be suspended for the first offence, excommunicated for 
the second, deprived for the third; Iny offenders for the first fault to he 
admonished, for the second excommunicated, for the third to be pro- 
ceeded against by the laws of the kingdom. Any person affirming that 
a National Synod, called by his Majesty's authority, “ought not to bee 
obeyed,” shall be excommunicated, Canon 4 of Cliapter VILL merits 
apecial attention. Whosoever shall affirm that it is lawful for any 
presbyter or layman, jomtly or severally, to make rules, orders, or eon- 
stitutions in eases ecclesiastical, or to add or detract from things now 
established, without the reyal authority, shall be excommunicated, “But 
forasmuch as no reformation in doctrine or discipline can bee made 
perfect at onew in anie Church, therefore it shall and may be lawfull for 
the Church of Scotland, at ante tyme, to make remonstrance to his 
Majestie or his snecessoures, what they conceave fit to bee taken in 
farther consideration, in and concerning the premisses. And if the King 
shall thereupon declare hia lyking and approbation, then both clergie 
and lay shall veeld their obedience... .. But it shall not bee lawfull for 
the Iishope themselves, in a National Synod, or otherwyse, to alter any 
rubricke, article, canon doctrinall or disciplinarie, whatsoever; wider 
the payne above mentioned, and his Majesties farther displeasure.” 

“Lastlie: In all thia Rooke of Canons, wheresoever there is no penaltie 
expresslie set downe, itis to bee understood that (so the cryme or offence 
hee proved) the punishment shall bee arbitrarie, as the ordinarie shall 
thinke fittest,” 

Among the documents which afterwards foll into the hands of the 
Covenanters were fourteen of Land's letters to Adam Bannatyne (or 
Bellenden), Bishop of Dounblane;? letters of Laud, of Juxon. Bishop of 
London, and of the Earl of Stirling, to Maxwell, Bishop of Ross: two 
memoirs by Archbishop Spottiswoode; and two manuscript copies of the 
Hook of Canons, Effective use of these was made in “The Charge of the 
prayers it the hureh, tiileese hen tee tn hodle onlers aul fawfullie nothorised by the bishop.” 
Chapter TA. provides “that lia all meetings for divine wire ly |p hefore seriett then ww bigadin pir y Ars 


necording te the Liturygt hee datiberntolis and distinetiie read” Awl that neither “any preaby ter 
or reader tee permitted to conceave prayers ro fenipore, or wee anie olher forme in the publicke 
Liturgie or service than ia presery bed ; anderthe payne of deprivation trom lis bonetite or cure.” 

' Few of the Lords of Session appear to have oboyed the King’s order by Commenting: (n 
the Royal Chapel} and ao, on Lith Moy 164, he instructed them to prepares themselves, Ehotr 
advocates, clerks, ind writers, to participate there twice a year, “for we will nol waffer pan, who 
ehoatil preeeite others hy your good example, to be Ionders of Gur other subject: to contemmn anal 
disclwy the orders of the Church" (Hailes Menwrials Fein if Charles, po. 1, 2. 

* This Included meetings “for the expounding of Scripture,” 

"Of the letters bo Bannatyon, wie af loot wee written after he became Blahop of Alerdeen, 
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Scottish Commissioners against Canterburie,” presented to the English 
Parliament, in which they said that they were ready to exhibit all these 
documents, and so “pat the matter out of all debate’ One of the MS. 
copies of the Bool af Canons wae ‘written upon the one side emely. 
with the other side blanke, for corrections, wdditions, and putting all in 
better order.’ Laud's alterations were “by interlinings, marginalls, and 
filling up of the blanke page with directions sent to ur prelates.” The 
other copy was a clean one in Spoettiswoode's handwriting, carefully 
embodying all Laud'’s alterations and additions; and had been sent ho 
England ta procure the King’s warrant, which was obtained, but with 
gome canons added, and « paper of other corrections? The spirit of 
Land's alterations is pointed out under eight heads, "4. Our prelates in 
divers places witnesse their dislike of Papists.... But, in Canterburie's 
edition, the name of Papists aud Popery is not so much as mentioned. 
5. Our prelates have not the boldnesse to trouble us in their canons with 
altars, fonts, chancels, rending of « long leiturgie before sermon, ete. 
But Canterbury is punctuall and peremptory in-all these” He seems to 
have been specially well pleased with Canon 4 of Chapter VOL, the true 
meaning of whiels, he said, “remaines still ander the curtaine,” Tt kept 
the door open for further innovations. The original tithe of the Book 
was—" Canons agreed upon to be propowed to the severall synials of the 
Kirk of Scotland” But that did not please Laud, He it was, too, who 
introduced the arbitrary penalty, And he was blamed for the taking 
down of “galleries and stone-walls in the kirks of Edinburgh ond Saint 
Androis; for no other end but to make way for altars and adoration 
towards the east. which, besides other evills, made no small noise and 
iiaturbance amongst the poople, deprived hereby of their ordinary 
accomodation for publigue worship.” He denied that he commuted 
the galleries to be taken down in St Andrews; and, as for Edinburgh, 
what was done there was done by the King’s command 

i This charge was drafted hy Robert Baillie, and abridged and polished by Alexander 
flendlerson (Laing’s Tailll’s Letters, vol Lop. BOL Tb wan printed, with the charge hyalnat 
Strafford, ¢ie, a Quarta paniphlet, bn London, in MAT) aod reprinted by Prynne, i thit-yeur, 
io the Antipothia of the Ruglish Lordly Pretacie, part Uh ehape vil. pp sts, Lanil tual beeen 
trenalajed to the archbishopric of Cantertary on Wih September 1k. When he wha jmnipencbed 
of high treason in the Hove of Lords in [heen ber HO, the Soots clintge gamle! Dili debibel liad 
Vee 44 completed a few dass before) waa real, ind he was “conitte to the Black Rod ~ (White- 
locke’s Meworiats, 1732, p. 902 Land's Jhiery): and on the lst of next March le wae Lint geeal ina Clie 
Tower, 

‘Nine of the letters which earvive, and a fmemormmiinm, are printed in the Appendix be 
Lalug's Fauilile'’s Delfeps, vol, Lopp. 4ah40. For an Inventory of them, see Wiel, vol, i. p. 474. 
They were partly prinjed by Lord Halles tn his Memorials tnd Lefer, Regn of Cheetos, pp. de, 
The slalemment aluil Bellonden's preaching, to whieh Halles irew allention (p. 0), wes doubtless 
huasii on one of the milasiig letters. See alse Uostworth’s Collections, part ih. pe aM, 

‘ The slicrationa in St Giles were by the Ring's orbors of (ith October ME (Earl of Stirling's 
Register of Hojil Letters, vol, ji. pe Gi; tt Lod, no doubt, wae the metigator In tho cuir 
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Laud was able to deliver a printed copy of the Book of Canons to 
the King on lith February 16396;' bot the Book of Common Prayer, 
which it enjoined, was not published ontil fully a year later? On 20th 
December 1646, acting on the King's instructions of 18th October, the 
Privy Couneil ordained that by public proclamation all the lieges 
should be commanded “to conforme thameselffes to the said publict 
forme, quhilk is the onelie forme quhilk his Majestie, having taken the 
counsell of his clergie, thinkes Hitt to be used in God's publict worship 
heir”; and that the clergy should take special care that it was duly 
observed and contraveners condignly censured and punished; and that 
every parish should procure at least two copies before next Enster. 
His Majesty, who doubted not that all his subjects, “both clergie and 
others, will receave the same with such reverence as appertennneth,’* 
was doomed to be deeply disappointed. On the 1th June 1667, the 
Privy Council deemed it neeessary to ordain letters to be issued, 
“¢harging the whole presbyters and ministers within this kingdome., 
that they and everie ane of thame provide and furnishe thameselffes 
for the ose of their parishes with twa of the saidis bookes of publict 
service or commoun prayer, within fyftene duves uixt after the charge, 
under the pane of rebellion,” ete. 

When King James wished to introduce innovations, he tried to 
make it appear that he was carrying the Church with him. There was 


of his long uid clabornte defence aguinat the Clare of the Seortish Commissioners, hw saya: 
“His Majesty having, iu a Chrivtlan awl primey way, erected and indowed « hishoprick io 
Edinburgh ; he resolved to make the great ehurech of St Giles in that city a-cathedral ; and to this 
end pave urder to have (he galleries in the lesser church, and the elone-wall whieh divided Lhe, 
taken.down., For of old, they were both one church, and made two by a wall bollt ap.at the weat 
end of the chanee): ao that thal which wae calle! the lesser clirreh wae bol the chance! of 
St Giles with galleriog. round aboot it; anid was for all the world like a square theater, without 
any shew ofa ghorel” (iiatiry af Lovds Trriiles ead Tryal, (6, pp. WO. By the King’s 
orders reforred to above, “the east wall in the eaid ehoureh” was to be med to Lhe ground, anid 
flea "thy weet wall thirin,” before Laneas WH “in the beginalng of the yeare LEM, the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, aa they were commended, did cause demolish the partition wall 
hebilx the Greaflamnt Little Kirk “(Rows fiefery, p. 37, Ina letter of Tith May 14, the King 
gaye that le had given orders for “‘decoreing St Geill’s, by dimolisching of the wester wall and 
the wallh of ihe ylea theref, the goldamyth chopes and aang school, with the walls of the 
vestens, wher it ja disjoyned from the church, and reatorting the veaterie therunto” (Earl of 
Silrling'’s Aegiaier of Royal Jeflera, vol. ii p. 75k These extracla completely apeet the idea 
that merely the choir was fitted ap nso cathedral (of. Regiafeum Curturum Erelesiy Seti 
Enda, p iwh 

* Laing’s Baillie’s Letlera, volo i. pg. 4, 

* Baillie says thet “the hooks were nol printed Lil Aprile [1G5T] was post, and a while there 
after” (Laing’s Baillie’s Leffers, val, | p. 10): anul, aguin, “it was well near May thereafter ere Lhe 
lhewke were printed: for.es Ib ls how percenved by the leaves and sheets af that booke, which wan 
given ont athort the shoppes of Edinburgh, to cover apyre and toliicee, onw odition at jeaal 
was destroyed: bot for what cniae we cannot bere” (2hid., vol. 1. pp, 81, Sh, 

* Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vil pp. 3, 

‘ Tied, pp. 428, 449, 
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no pretence of that now. The General Assembly had not met for nme- 
teon years; and there is not the slightest reason to believe that the 
synods were consulted concerning either the Book of Canons or the 
Rook of Common Prayer, Clarendon thought that “it was a fatal 
jnadvertency that these canone, neither before nor after they were sent 
to the King, had ever been seen by the Assembly or any convocation 
of the clergy, which was so strictly obliged to the observation of them.” 
Moreover, “there was the same affected and premeditated omission ~ 
concerning the Liturgy, “the clergy not at all consulted in it, and 
which was more strange, not all the bishops acquainted with it! 
Bishop Guthrie alleges that this provoked even most of those ministers 
who favoured Episcopacy! What the people thought of it soon became 
apparent. 

It was resolved to introdace it in Edinburgh on 23rd July, The 
result was the tumult which, for more than two centuries, has been 
assomated with the immortal name of Jenny Geddes.” Five weeks 
later, William Annand, for defending the Liturgy in a synod sermon at 
Glasgow, was assailed with railing and cursing by thirty or forty of 
“our honestest women, in presence of the archbishop and magistrates, 
as he left the church; and in the evening “some hundredths of inraged 
women, of all qualities” attacked him “with neaves, and staves and 
peata,” heat him sore, and rent his clonk, ruff, and hat, “This tumult 
was 60 great that it was not thought meet to search, either in plotters 
or actors of it, for numbers of the best qualitie would have been found 
guiltie."* In November, when Bishop Whitfurd was using the Service- 
Rook in his own church of Brechin, “the people gat up in ane mad 
humour detesting this sort of worschip, and persenit him so scharplie 
that hardlie he esvaipit out of there handis onslayne, and forsit for 
suiftie of his lyff to leave his bishoprik anid flie the kingdome."* 

The path of the prayer-book was not smoothed by the Act of the 
Privy Council of 1ith March 1637, forbidding the printing and import- 
ing of “the old psalmes,” to make way for the revised version," attached 
to the new prayer-book, and bearing the misleading title—* The Psaimes 

i Qlarencdon's Wiatery, vol. Lp. 183, 18, 181, That some of the Keoteh bishops had nek seen 
the Liturgy before it was poblished ie mentioned by Land with disapprova) (Rushworth's His 
torical Collections, part iL. p. aoe). 

° Guthrie's Memotrs, pp. Ls, 1h, 
* For this tanmlt, see Rothes Aelatieon, pp. 1-200; fordon’s Aistery af Scofle Asfoirs, vol, 1 
pp. 7-11; Bishop Guthrie's Mencirs, pp. 10,20; Waorlston’s Tiary, p. 265, 

© Laing’ Baliiie's Leffers, vol. |p. 24. 

‘ Spalding’s Memvrialle, Spald. Club, vol. i. p85, 

* Register of Pricey Cowneil, tnd series, vol, vi. pp. 4, 4 The Act wie in accordance 
with « warrant from the King; tmt the margina] note in the printed Regiater wrongly aimm- 


marisea it aa “forbidding the use of the old Pealms and ordering that the new Pealhns bo cong 
in all the ohorches.” This error ie repeated in the Introduction, yp. bc. 
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of King David: translated by King James."* One objection to the new 
version was, that “the people hath beene so long acquented with the old 
mecter, that some can sing all or at least many of the Psalmes with- 
out buik.“* The popularity of the old version had been strikingly 
manifested by the huge crowd Accompanying John Durie, on his return 
to Edinburgh, in September 1582, singing, from the Nether Bow to St 
Giles, in four parte the 124th Panlm—“Now Israel may say. 

Here are two entries from Land's Peary (anno 1637): “Junii, 14. 
This day Jo, Bastwiek, Dr of Physick, Hen. Burton, Bateh. of Divinity, 
and Will, Prynne, Barrister-at-law were censured for their libells 
against the hierarchy of the Church, etc." “Junit 30, Friday, the ahove- 
named three libellers lost their ears.”“4 Besides having “their eares 
close cut off, each of the three was fined £900), and Prynne was 
branded on both cheeks with a hot iron. They were kept close prisoners, 
and deprived of pen, ink, and paper. In Pryune’s opinion, this star- 
chamber procedure was a moving cause of the Jenny Geddes tumuit. 
“This transeendent new kinds of Prelaticall tyranny, wherewith Canter- 
bury imagined to terrille and appale the Scot, comming to their eAres, 
wrought quite contrary ¢fferts, stirring them up with greater animosity 
to resist the prelates’ encroachments both upon their consciences, luwes, 
liberties, and established discipline,” * According to Rushworth, tle news 
of this brutal treatment of Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne “ flew quickly 
into Seotland,” and the Scots expected that they too would be getting 
4 starchamber to strengthen the power of the bishops,” 

On 24th July (the day after the tumult in St Giles}, the Privy Council 
ordained the Lyon Herald to proclaim at the market-cyoss of Edinburgh 
that if any one tried to raise any tumult in the churches or chureh- 
yards, or railed and spoke against the Service-Book, the penalty of death 
would be executed upon them without Favour or merey” On the 27th and 
28th, the Privy Couneil towk stops to Secure, through the provost and 
MmAgistrabes of. Edinburgh, the * peaceable exercise af the Service-Booke. 
and securitie of the persons imployed or who sall he present and assjst 
at the practise thairof.”* On the 29th, Spottiswoode reported that le and 
the other bishops thought that there should be “a surceasse of the 
Service-Book,” until the King signified his pleasure as to the punish- 


" Latog’s Baillie's Letters, vol. ti, p. Sal, * Fonnotyne Af taceiferny, vol. L pi. 243, 
* Calderwood's History, voi. ili. p. 647. * Fietery of Louwil's Troubles ane Pry, po, 


* Whitelovk’s Memoriafs, p, a. Prynune’s Anfipathia of the Baglish Lerelly Prelacie, part i 
chap, +L pp. MU, But 

® Rosliworth’s Wistirieot Collect iava, (0, part il, Pp 2, By a Sentence of the sharochas her, 
Prynne's core hol been cut off in 1et: theisiuinps were now rather sawn off than cut off (bid: 
p. Se). Tt vexed Lawl thal the victios wer allowed to aponk freely in the pillory, ond thousands 
permitted to greet them on their way to prison (Strafford'» Letters, vo). i, mi. PAN), 

' Register of the Privy Council, 2nil series, vol, vi, p. 483, * Tbid.. pp. 430, 487, dab, 
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ment of the authors of the tumult; and that the bishops had nppoimted 
that, in the interim, neither the old service nor the new ahould be 
used! On 4th Augast, the Privy Council received the King’s letter 
of 30th July ordering them to endeavour to discover and punish those 
who took part in the tumult: and to help the elergy in settling the 
service in Edinburgh and elsewhere when required, The majority of 
the bishops present at the Council, on oth August, reported that the use 
of the Serviee-Book could not, until the 1th, be conveniently resumucd 
in Edinburgh; bat on the th the bailies declared that, even by the 
13th, they could not provide competent clerks and readers. The Privy 
Council ordained that the magistrates, and their successors in office, 
should protect the bishop and mimsters of Edinburgh and others 
officiating in the divine service now prescribed, by keeping them, their 
wives, servants, and fnmilies “lharmlesse «nd skaithlesae” from: all 
danger, peril, and trouble, at all times until the discontentment of the 
people was removed? 

Laud, whose connection with the Service-Bouk did not end with its 
publication, wrote, on 7th August, a lengthy letter to the Earl of 
Traquair, Lord High Treasurer, expressing the King's displeasure, and 
criticising what had been done, not forgetting “ the interdicting of all 
divine service” till his Majesty's pleasure was further known. He 
waa somewhat mollified by the letter which the Edinburgh bnilies sent 
to him on the 10th, lamenting the tumult “im our churches, that day 
of inbringing of the Service-Book”: telling him that “although the 
poverty of this city be great, ... yet we have not been wanting. to 
offer good means, above our power, to euch as would undertake that 
service,” and assuring him “of obedience upon our part.” * 

The Register of Privy Council shows who were present at its meet- 
ing on the afternoon of 23rd August; but gives no indication of the 
nature of the business before it. From a letter to the King, however, 
dated 2sth August, and signed by nineteen of the members, it is learned 
that the meeting was expressly held to consider the best means of advanc- 
ing the Service-Book. They explain that “wee found ourselves, farre hy 
our expectation, surprised with the clamours and feares of your Majestie's 
subjects from almost all the partes and corners of the kingdome; and 
that even of these who otherwayes hes heretufore lived in obedience 
anid eanformitie to your Majestie's lawes, bothe im ecclesiastical and 
civile bussinesse.” The “urging of the practice of the Service-Book” 
had caused such n general murmuring and grudging “in all sortes of 

| Jegiater of Privy Cowncil, Ind anties, al. vl. p. tOU 1 Wid, op MAKI, 


* Rushworth's Wivorical Coflertions, part iL. pp. 0, 300, 
® Jbid,, part ii: pp. Ae, FAM. 
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people” that the Council did not dare to hide it any longer from him, 
or to dive further either into the cause or the remedy, until he should 
“prescrive the way after hearing of all the particulars, oither by calling 
some Of your Muajestie’s Councell, bothe clergie and laitie, to your 
Majestie’s owne presence,” ov otherwise. In a letter of 27th August to 
the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of Traquair recommended that, if the 
King wished to consult any of the clergy inthis matter, the wisest and 
‘almest should be selected, for “some of the leading men amougst them 
are 50 violent and forward, and many times without ground or true 
judgment, that their want of right understanding how to « mipass bosi- 
ness of this nature and weight does often breed us many difficulties,” * 

th was at this afternoon meeting of the Privy Council, on 2rd 
August, that three Fife ministers— Alexander Henderson of Leuchars, 
George Hamilton of Newburn, and James Bruce of Kingsharns—pgave 
in their supplication. Kuch of the three had been willing to receive a 
copy of the Service-Book to see what it contained before promising to 
practise if; but had been charged hy letters of horning to buy twee, 
Their petition embodied five reasons why the charges should be sus- 
pended, and was accompanied by a paper of informations Although 
neither the petition nor the information is mentioned in the Register, 
the result is, for, on the 25th, the Council graciously explained that the 
letters, and the Act of Council on which they proceeded, extended 
“allanerlie to the buying of the saids bookes, and no farther,”* In 
other words, the petitioners were only bound ta buy, not to practise, 

Land, in # letter of 4th September to Spottiswoode, criticises him 
for relying too much on his clerical brethren, ignoring the lay lords of 
the Privy Council; and conveys-to him the King’s permission to use the 
sharper measures be desired with non-compliant ministers. F rom. his 
epistle of the th ta Traquair, it is learned that it was the hated Bishop 
of Ross who proposed the temporary “interdiction” of the Service-Book : 
that Land had shown the “very fair, disereet letter” of the Edinburgh 
lmilies to the King, who bade him thank them very heartily: that his 
Majesty liad “carefully looked over and approved every word in this 


' Dalng’s Ballile's. Letlers, val, | pp. 41,452 The subscribers: of this better include Spatiia- 
woute and the Bishops of Kdinburgh, Galloway, Ross, and Breehin; but Sir James Ralfoar 
omits the two last (fistorieal Works, vol. ii. p. Zh. 

* Kurnet's Memoirea of the Dukes of Hamilton, WT7, p. 31. Trayuale was pet. eingtibor in bis 
estimate, “Some other lonls spoke favourstly in Codncil of the supplicant, and passionately 
rbaked the bishops” (Bishop Gothrie'’s Memoirs, po 2A, 

* Rothes Relation, Ban, Club, pp. 3, 47. 

* Register of Privy Council, gud series, vol. vi, pp. Sl, OM, Therm were other petitioners 
to the Couned) Hint day besides the three ministers from Fife (Laing’s Balllie's Leflere, eal, |, 
p10}; and many noblumen hy letters, and frentlemen orally, canvassed the members of Counc) 
(bid, vol. |. op. 1, 2; Bothes’ Helation, pp. a; th 114, 
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Liturgy.” and that, therefore, in Lauds opinion, “it would mightily 
dishonour the King” to amend it.' 

When the Privy Council met on 20th September, it derived little 
guidance from the King’s reproachful letter of the 10th. It was not fit, 
he thought, to send for any of the Council, but it was his pleasure that 
each of the bishops should cause the Service-Book to be read in his own 
diocese, as Ross and Dunblane had already dono; that the. burghs should 
not choose magistrates far whose conformity they could not answer; 
and that.a sufficient number of the Council should remain in or near 
Edinburgh during the vacation “till the Service-Book be settled,”* The 
perplexed Council delayed giving an answer to the many petitions pre- 
sented that day, until his Majesty signified “his gracious pleasure 
thereanent,” and intreated the Duke of Lennox, who waa repairing to 
(Court, “to remonstrat to his Majestie the trew estat of the bussines 
with the manie pressing difficulteis.”"* In the letter sent to the King, 
it is plainly stated that the general dislike has this day “heene more 
fullie evidenced by the numerous confluence of all degrees and ranks of 
persones,” who, earnestly and humbly, in sixty-eight petitions, opposed 
the acceptance of the Service-Book. Copies of three were forwarded 
to the King; one from nobles, barons, and gentlemen; one from the 
ministers of the exercise of Auchterarder in the diocese of Dunblane, 
“where your Majestie is informed the service is practised”; and one 
from the city of Glasgow. A Het of the other sixty-five was also sent,’ 
Of the supplicants present that day there were a score of nobles, a 
great many barcns, commissioners from the West, and over eighty 
ministers? In an interview at this time with Rothes, Spottiswoode, 
hanteringly no doubt, said: “ Whit neidit this resistance? Ef the King 
wold turne FPapist; we behoved to obey: who eould resist princes ?"" 

On 23rd September, the Privy Council recommended the magistrates 
of Edinburgh to consult the Town Connecil “anent the most conduceable 
meanes for satling the Service-Booke within thair kirks in a peaceable 
way,” and to report their resolution on Monday next. They did not 
report on Monday, and therefore the Lords recommended them “to 


' Rushworth’s Mistorteal Collections, parti. pp, 307-0, Later, the King proclaimed that there 
wus nothing in the Book of Common Prager that ho hed not seen and approved "before the 
same was elther divulged or printed” (Large Drelarntion, p, HY, CY, Sale Catalogue of the 
Hamilton Literary), May 124, lot af | 

» Laliig's Haillie's Letfera, vol, |. p42. The Lyon Ring described the King’s better as “* perem- 
torey and Witter” (Balfour's ffiaforice! Works, vol. i, py. Zi, 2m), 

* Register of Privy Cowneil, 2nd series, vol. vi, pp. cat, FS, 

4 Laing’s Balllie’s Letfers, vol. pp 14, Por the three petitions aml lo the King, see Hothes' 
Relation, pp 47-0. Ln he first of the three, the phrase *'n neldless noise” wae borrowed from 
the King's lotler of 10th September, and was probably suggested by Traquair (fbid,, yp. 0. | 
id pp. 700; Laing’s Balllie's Letters, vol..i p. * Rothes’ Relation, ph Lil, 
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advise upon a dewtifull and satisfactorie answer.” Next day (the 26th), 
impelled by the importunity of the citizens, they handed in a petition 
desiring that they should not be pressed to receive the Service-Boolk 
until his Majesty signified his Pleasure, On the same day they wrote 
to Laud, excusing themselves and begging his “graces favour and inter- 
cession with his Majestie,”? 

When the Privy Council met on 17th October. it must have been 
sadly chagrined by the King's curt letter of the (th. He thought it 
“hot fitt to answer, at this time,” either ite letter or the petitions, and 
was “not resolved for the present when to doe it”: but commanded that 
this meeting of Council should be dissolved, in so far as it concerned 
that business; and that, by proclamation, all who had ‘ome to attend 
to that business should be commanded to return tu their own dwellings 
under pain of horning, except those who could show “just cane of stay 
for thair particular affaires.” And the Council was. to tise its best 
endeavours to find out and ponish the stirrers-up of the late tumults 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. His Majesty also sent warrants for other 
hwo proclamations; one remoying the meetings of Council and Session 
from Edinburgh, and the other ordering all those who had copies of 
the book entitled—"A Dispute against the Knglish-Popish ceremonies 
obtruded upon the Kirk of Scotland," to bring them in, in order to he 
publicly burned? 

The petitioners, having learned that this meeting of Council was ta 
be held, hurried to Edinburgh in great numbers, “Beside the increase 
of noblemen, who had not been formerly there, there were few or no shires 
on the south of the Grampion Hills, from which came not gentlemen, 
burghers, ministers and commons.”? Wariston stutes that, on the l7th, 
he and Craig of Riccarton, as commissioners, gave in # supplication for 
Currie ugainst the Service-Book. and that there was a “huge number 
of uthers.”"* Baillie puts the number of commissioners of parishes who 

* Rothes' Relation, p12; Register of Privy Council, nd series, Yol. vi, pp. R241: The King’s 

Lovge Declaration, pp. 20, ai ‘The Edinburgh eltizens did not rest long satisfied with this mihd 
Petition. On eth October they mobbed Bishop Sydserf, who was bellevéed to wear a cruciile, ind 
sucoesstully inalsted on thelr magietrates petitioning: far the restoration of their ordinary prayers 
(1.6. the Hook af Common Order), and of thalr two ministers aul reader whi hal been aileroed, 
Sir Thomas Hope calla li "a greter tunuls" Lihtory, p. 00): Troquair gays, the like ls never 
been seen In this kingdony” (Hardwick's Mate Papers vol. p. 80), Ch Aner and Lothian 
Corrraponiénec, Tol L pp. 24, iy forge Deecleration, pp. 8-8: Tothes* fielafion. pp. 14, 19, Sy 
For the reader's ontinary service, see Bishop Cowper's Warkes, 104, p. G30, 
_ 4* Register of Privy Couneil, nd. series, vo), vi, pp. G-8; Rushworth's Historteil (Caller. 
fiona, part il. pp. ddl, 402. It was much easier to born than tO tuswer thi beok of Geange 
Gillespie's, of which there are three editions, 1037, 10), and 1844, “The effects of this proclama. 
tone wer non other, as to the looke lteelf, Hut for to macke erry one the mor curiowse to 
know the contenta thereof, and cunaequently to tncke the mercatt the better for the atationer™ 
(Gordon's History af Scots Affaire, Spalding Club, vol. Lp. oo, 

. oes Memoirs, p. 2, * Wariston's Diary, 10520, pp 20. 
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gave in supplications 45 “above two hundreth.” The petitioners now 
proceeded ta deliberate on the situation; the nobles in one house, 
the gentry in another, the ministers im 4 third. The ministers were 
asked one by one if they disapproved of the Service-Book. ‘All did, 
both for matter and manner of imposeing it- While thus engaged, 
they were informed that, by proclamation, they were commanded to 
leaye the town within twenty-four hours.’ Those who failed to comply 
were to be denounced as rebels, put to the horn, and all their movable 
goods escheated to the King's use* The nobles resolved to meet this 
by drawing up “a formall complaint against the bishops, 4s authors of 
the Book and all the troubles that had and was like to follow on it” 
Lord Balmering and Alexander Henderson were instructed to pen the 
complaint, and so were Lord Loudon and David Dickson. “That night,” 
says Baillie, “these four did not sleep much.” Next day, of the two 
forms. the nobles preferred the one by Loudon and Dickson, which was 
immediately subscribed “by some twenty-four enrles and lords, some 
two three hundred gentlemen of quality,” and in the afternoon was 
taken to the ministers, some of whom signed it: without either reading 
it or hearing it read. Baillie would have had less difheulty in signing 
if its terms had been more general. He thought that “the penners 
were much more happie than wise”? 

fn the “ Historical] Informatioune” drawn up by Rothes and revised 
by Wariston, the formal complaint is designated the ‘supplication, 
and ia said to lave been drawn up by Mr David Dick{son] and only 
looked upon by Loudon. “It was done hastilie, and so could mot be 
done ornatlie and so advysedlie, They did draw up one copie in paper 
for the Counsell, and another in parchment to subscryve, that our 
hands being ai it myeht testifie who joyned with that petitione. Ther 
was 500 hands at it that same nycht.” A covering letter was drawn up 
by Loudon, showing that many of them liad other business in Lhe town, 
and referring to the supplication” In his Diary, Wariston puts tt 
more briefly: “The nobilitie apairt, the gentrie apairt, the burrones 
apairt, the ministerie apairt, met, advysed, and consulted, and at the 
lust subseryved every onje) the supplication against the Service-Book, 
canons, and bischops themselves, and presented it to the Cotnseil.”* 

The Council read the letter “and gave twentie-four hours more for 
convenient dispntche of the petitionera out of toun”; but when they 

' Lating’s Ralllfe’s Letters, val. |. pp. Hy ee 

© Register of Priry Cowncil, tnd series, vol. viop. 27, “Those were exeepted who albould make 
known to the Lords of Cannell "jet cana of thair stay for thair particuiar affaires,” 

' Laing’s Baillie’a Letters, vol. 1. mp. 35, 38, 

‘ Rethes’ Reation, pp. WH Dickson alned the mupplication as “minister of Irwin,” 

' Wariston's Diary, pp. Ze 
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opened the supplication and found that it concerned Kirk matters, they 
declined to read it, This was on the sth October.’ The text of the 
Supplication and the signatures follow — 


“For the glorie of Jesus Chryst and preservationne of true 
relivioune, for the honour of Ringe Charles, and the poode 
of this his native and ancient kingdome, 

"This underwrittin is the just coppie of the Supplication and Com- 
plaint presenti in our names to the Lords of the Secreit Counaall, 
October 18, M87; and becaus no particular persons eompleneris ar 
named, and all who have enteres [info the—deleted| in the grev- 
“aces tonteind therin may not attend, bot must appoint some few 
Of ther number to wait for ansuer ; Therfor, least the Lords reject 
the Suapplication and Complaint for the want of the supplicants’ 
and compleners' names, Wa have subserivit this present double, to 
be shawin to the Lords if they sall happin to call for the same. 

“My Lords of Seereit Counsall, Unto your Lordships humblie méanes 
ani schawes We, wndersubseryvers, Noblemen, Barrons, Burgesses, 
Ministers, and Commouns? That, wheras we war, in all humilitie' and 
quyit manner, attending « gratious ansuer of our former supplications 
against the Service Booke imposed upon us, and readie to schaw the 
great inconvenience which upon the introduction therof must insue, We 
ar, Without any knowin desert far by our expectation, surpryzed anid 
charged, by publict proclamation, to departe of the toune within tuentie 
four hours therefter, under paine of rebellion. By which peremptorie 
and unusuall charge, our feares of a more simnare and strict course of 
proceeding in thir maters is augmentit, and the course of Our supplica- 
tions interrupted, Quherfor, we ar constrained, out of the deap greef 
of our hearts, humblie to remonstrat that, wher the archbishops and 
bishops of this realme, being intrastit by his Majestie with the govern- 
ment of the affairs of the Kirk of Scotland, have drawin up and sett 
farth, or eaused be drawin up and sett Furth, and injoyned upon the 
subjects tuo bookes, in the one wherof, called The Booke of Comoun 
Prayer, not onlie ar sowen the seeds uf divers superstitions, idolatrie 
ani false doctrine, contrair to the teue religion established in this realme 
by divers Acts of Parliament, bot also The Service Booke of England js 
so abused, especiallie in the matter of the communion, by additions, sybh- 
stractions, interchangeing of words and sentences, fulsefeing of tittles, 
and misplaceing of collects, to the disadvantage of reformation, as the 

, Leing's Balllie's Letters, vol. i, p. 38; Rothis’ Rotation, pT, 

* In the Kirkeudbright copy (No, 5) this paragraph is onitited. 


"No. 8 haa here the words—' af the Preshyterie of Kirkeodbright.” 
* For all hwmititie, No. 253 has mhuentile, 
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Romish Masse is, in the mayne and substantiall points, made up therin 
(as we offer to instruct in tyme and place convenient), closs contrair unto 
and for ranversing of the gratious intention of the blessed Reformers 
of religion in England. In the nther booke, called Canons and Constitu- 
tions for the Government of the Kirk of Scotland, they have ordesind 
that whosoevir sall affirme that the forme of worship conteand in The 
Booke of Comoun Prayer and administration of the sacraments (wherof 
heirtofore and now we must justlie compleane) doth conteane anie thing 
repugnant to the Scriptures, or ar corrupt, superstitious or unlaufull in 
the service and worship of God, sall be excommunicated, and not Ine 
restored hot by the bishop of the place, or archbishop of the province, 
efter his repentance and publict revocation of this his wickit error: 
beside an hundreth canons moe, manie of them tending to the reviveing 
and fostering of abolished superstitions and errors, and to the overthrow 
of our ehurel discipline established by Acts of Parliament, opening @ 
doore for what farder innovation of religion they pleis to mak, and 
stopping the way which law before did allow unto us for auppressing * of 
error and superstition; and ordaining that, wher in anie of the canons 
ther is no penaltie expreslie sett doun, the punishment sall be arbitrarie 
ns the bishops sall think fitest. All which canons wer nevir seen nor 
allowed in anie Generall Assemblie, bot ar imposed contrair to order of 
law appointed in this realme for establishing of maters ecclesinstick. 
Into which tuo bookes the foirssids prelats have, under trust, procured 
his Majestie’s royall hand and letters patent for pressing the same wpon 
us his loyall subjects, and yit ar they the contryvers and devysers of 
the same, as doth cleirlie appeare by the frontispice of The Boake of 
Comoun Prayer, and ar begun to urge the acceptance of the sume, not 
onlie by injunctions gevin in provinciall assemblies, bot also by opin 
proclamation and charges of horning, wherby we ar drivin in such 
straits ag we must ather, by process of excommunication and horning, 
enffer the ruine? of our eatutes and fortunes, or els, by breach of our 
covenant? with God and forsakeing the way of true religion, fall under 
the wrath of God which unto us is more grevous than death. Wherfor, 
we, being perswaded that these ther proceedings ar contrair to our 
grations soverane his pious intention, who, out of his zeale and princele 

' For seppreasiag, No. 5 has serperpeetig. 

‘ Por ruine, No. OS has rwring. 

* The reference |e to (he hand or covenant Orsi eworn in January 1650-1, again in February 
LSe7-8, ond agnin in 1500, fu that covennnt, the Pope's * wicked hierarchio™ is- apectaliy detested 
and refused: and the swearers promise, “by the great uame of thy Lord our God, that we shall 
eontique in the obediones of the doctrine and discipline of this Kyrk, and ebal defend the same, 
according to oar rocntion. and power, all the dayes of our lyves under the pacnos eonteyned bn the 
law, and danger both of body and anule in the day of Godis fearfuil judgement” (National MSS, 
of Scotland, part lil. Na. 70). 
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cair of the preservation of true religion established in this his auncient 
kingdome, hes ratifeit the same in his Henes Parliament, im, vi® thretie 
three; and so his Majestie to be highlie wrongd by the saids prelats, who 
have so farr abused ther credite with so gude a King as thos to insnare 
his subjects, rent our Kirk, undermynde religion in doctrine, sacraments, 
and discipline, move discontent betuix the King and his subjects, and 
discord hetuix subject and subject, contrair to severall Acts of Parlin- 
ment, DOE (out of bundin dewtie to God, our King, and native eountrie) 
compleane of the foirsaid prelats, humblie craveing that this mater may 
be put to tryall, and these our pairties takin order with according to 
the lawes of the realme; and that they be not suffered to sitt anie more 
4s our judges untill this caus be tryed and decided according to justice, 
And if this sall seeme to your lordships a mater of higher importance 
then ze will condiscend unto, before his Majestie be acquainted ther- 
with, then we humblie supplicat that this our grevance and complaint 
may be fullie representit to his Majestie, that, from the influence of his 
gratious government and justice, thir wrongs may be redressit, and we 
have the happines to injoy the religion as it hath bene reformed in 
this land. 


“J. Southerland. Montrose. Rothes. Eglintoun, Lindesay. Cnseillis. 
Home. Lothian, Dalhousie, H. L. Montgombrie. Flemyng. Elcho. Sin- 
elare, Boyd. (?J.L.) Ogiluy.' Londoun,. Burghiy. (?M.) Oginy. Wemyss. 
J. Drumlangrig.’ A, Forbes. J. L. Coupar. Balmerino. Yester. J. Crans- 
toune.. Forrester, Johnstoun, (?R.) Dalyell, Elphingstone Ma. of Maderty- 
it. Arbuthnot of that Uk. Gearge Douglas of Penzerie. James Dowglas, 
Mowsheld. Patrik .... W. Caprintown. §S, D. B. Cullerny. 5S. L. Hovws- 
toun, zimirw Agnew. Dundas off that ilk. Sir Jamis Lokhairt of Ley. 
S. D. Sibbald. Arthur Jirsken. Patrik Hepburne of Wauchtune. James 
Melvill of Malhil. J. Ayttoune of that ilk, (?8_ A.) Kennedy. 40. Livingstone, 
Wm. Cokburne.. (?S. J.) Murray. Erleshall. W. Seott. J. Wemyss. (? H.) 
Park. Fullartoun, J. Arnott of Ferny. Williame Cathcart of Wattirhwid, 
Alexander Leslie. Hdward Hamilton of Halgray. Keiris, Lundowe of tht 
ilk. Blair of that ilk. RB. Caldwall. Kersland. D. Home, Wedderhurne, 
T. Craig of Rickartoun. Fergus Mubeine; Jahn Cathcart. W. Riddell, 
(?J.) Rameny. D. Blair (? of Adamtoune), Alex* Levingtone. (?7, Renton.) 
Mau. Wallace. T. Gourlay, Ballinhard. Corsslayes. Achincorse. Robart: 
Stewart af Barscube, H. Hamilton, 5S, A. Schaw of Sauchie. G. Hoome, 

' Tn the Jist of nobles contributing roluntarily to the covenanting canes (2nd March 1S 
there is an Ogilvie (Rothes’ Relation, p. $1); bat when James, Lord Ogll¥ie (afterwards first Earl 
of Airlio} was asked by Montrone, in February 1630, to sign the Covenant, ho refused to do so 
(Spatding’s Memorials, Spald, Clab, vol. i. p. 135). 

* James, Lord Dromlanrig, whose father, Willan Dougias, had been crested Earl of Queens- 


berry fn 1m. 
* Some men of loser pote have crowded in thelr algnatures in front of Elphinstone's, 
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Ch. Arnot. Murray of Touchadam, (?,.. Burton.) (F. Corinall,) H. Ster- 
ling. John Fullartoun of Carltonn, Wm. Broun of Dolphingtoun, Harie 
Eiphinstoune of Caderhall, (?H.) Monereif of Tibbermallo. J. Hephurne. 
Charke Arskine, Williame Wallace of (?Jobneton), Dauid Kennedy of Bal- 
limort. Kirkrsichaell, yonger. (7? Al.) Bruce. ki. M. Hessilheid. (?i.) Hephurne, 
Patrik Inglis. W. Frouck. Johne Eccles, yungar of Kildonan. Joline 
Quhytfuird. Sir Gilbert Kennedie of Ariowland. Al. Logane. Joline Mier- 
gussone of Corroghow. 4. Garthland, J. 5S. Craigharnatt, J. Killirny. MH 
Locklinrtt off Bar. 5. G. Baillie, Lochend. (? Arnjestone, Kuok. Hamil- 
inne, J. Lowell of Canzeoqwhie. Alexander Gordowne of Erlistowne. Rot. 
Gordoun'of Knokbrex. Johne Hamniiton.. Joline Gordoun. D. Makgill J. 
Kinguneleuche. Robert Colneill, H. Cesnok, Danid Craufurd of Kers. Danid 
Danbar -of Entirkin, Mr Wm. Adair, Millanderdsil, zinger. (FW) 
MeAulay of Ardngeaple. Colgrane. Dauid Wemyse, 5. J. Kincaid. James 
Edmonstoune, tutor of Ouotereath, Me Williame Tamiltone. M. RK, Pit- 
cairne. Jhone Moncreiff. George Gordan i Garlure: Uloratt. (? Hildoun.) 
Strethorli.. A. Porterfeilil of that ilk. Halpland. W-:S.Fouluod, W-. Setmopill, 
younger of Fowluod. William Menteath. ‘T. (or J.) Dalzel. A. Douglas, 
Ramferlie. Geo. Douglas, (?M. Henry Home.) Auchinlek. J.C, Gnitgirth. 
M. (DD. or P.) Cunynghom. Langechaw. Neulistoute. Killninhew, Pa: 
Hume. Jo. Hepburne. <A. Coninghame. James Moxuell. W. Nobill of 
‘Ardarden,. S. Alex. Touris, J. Hamilton of Preston. M. J. Schenex of 
Kembak. Wiliam Forbes. Johne Hamiltonn, (° Chatto. W, Carhistoun., 
Pa. Congiltoun. Mr James (? Phin), Jo. Buchanan for Drymen. (°R. Mae: 
nair.) Robert Bruice.. (?P.)Cokburne, Ro. Peblis of Maynehill, Tho: Dalyell 
of Bynes. Dauid Broun of Pynmunth. 5, Johne Prestoun. Wairiston, 
Gilmiliseroft, zoungar. Touch. Sir G. Keir. W, Cunynghamheid. (7S. FP.) 
MKie off Larg. George Reid of Daldilling. William Cuninghame of Laiclond: 
Rot. Gordoun, Gallouay, George Bell, Linlythgow, Robert Bruce. Mr And. 
Hammiltoun of Vtterwod. Tho. Bruce, proueist, for Sterling. Johne William- 
sone for Kirkaldie, MrJdanics Cam pbell for umbartane. Walter Stirling for 
Glnsgow. Sir J. Monereif. Mongo Bosuall of Dancanzemur, Jo. (ov “T.) Dor- 
hame, Peirh. R. Creichtoune, baillyie of Qhuthorne. J. Bonnar of Lamquhat. 
James Rige of Carberrie. Jolin Kennedy for Ayr.  M. BR. Cuninghame for 
Kingorne, A, Menzeis of Comries. Robert Pitersone for Crper. George Bruce 
for Culross, G. Gourlay for Culrose. 1, Symsone for Dysert., MrJo, Corsane 
for Drumfres. J. Cochrane for Edinburgh. J. Smith for Edinburgh. Jnanies 
Fletcher, Dondie. Walter Lyell for Montrois.. George Gairdin for Briwatiland. 
Villiame Meikiljone, Brintiland. W. Lyoun for Breichine. Walter Airthe for 
Pettinwem. James Andersoune. W, Michelhill, Selkirk, Johne Dattidaone, 
J. Bethone off Creich, P. Campbell of Edinampill, Lamingtoun, James Blatr 
for Jrwing, W. Glendonyng for Rirkeudbryt. J. Reid for Dumfer[Iing. 
Williame Walker for Duntermlinge, Allexr, Strang. Alexr. M*Kie for Wig- 
toune. Gedion Jack for Lanerk. Ja. Andersone for Hadingtone. Robert 
Symsone for Jedburgh. Wam. Cokbvrine for Dynhar. George Home for 
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Norberwik.. Johne Myln for Forfar, Thomas Patersone, Pa. Thomsone for 
Poblis. D. Hunter, prouest! P) Forbes for Banfe. Mr A. Home for Lauder. 
J. Somervell for Ranfroew. 8, J. Murray. Robert Hamilton of Binning. Ro* 
Drummond, Anstruther Wester. M.A. Ramsay, minister at Edinburgh. Mr 
Adam Colt, minister at Tiveresk, Al. Rohert Murray, minister at Methven, 
At. W. Row. iminister at Forgunde." M. Will, Arthure, ministes. Mr Johne 
Duntop, minister at Ratho. M. W. Colvill, minister at Cramunmdl. M.A. 
Neutoun, minister at Duddiston. Mr Jolie Reid, minister xt Muirkirk. 4M. 
B. Sandersone at Keir, M. Gilbert Power, minister at Stanykirk, M,.Darid 
Dickson, minister of Irwin. M. A. Blnkhall, minister at Aberladye, M, 
Richan! Dicksone, minister at Kinneill. Mr Joline Aird, preicher at Nowbotle, 
M. Rob, Knox, minister at Kelsoo. Mr Robert Roche, minister at Innerkething. 
M. W..Jnstice, minister ant Gargunnok. Mr James Kalmonstone, minister at 
S Niniaus. J. Synisan, minister at Bathgait. Mr Joh, Cragingelt, minister at 
Alloway.” H. Guthrie, minister at Sterling, M. EB, Wright, minister at Clak- 
tinmnan., Mr Thomas Strahan, minister at Dollor. Mr Ro! Brounlie, minister 
at Kirktoun, Mr Jhon Duneau, minister at Culros. M.(?D.) Dik, minister off 
(Crumal)." Mr James Symson, minister of Kirkesldi. Mr William Jamescne, 
niinister at Langnewtoun, M. Birshane, minister at Killellen." Mr George 
Humiltone, minister at Newbirue, Mr James Robertson, minister at Crane 
toun. Mr James Ker, minister at Abbatrenll, (?M.) A. Duneansone, minister 
at Lessudden. Mr Thomas Wilkie, minister at Crailling. M. W. Eduiond- 
stoun, minister at Kilmadoke. Mr James Porteous, minister at Lesavade. Mr 
William Dalgleish, minister at Kirkmébrek, Mr Johne Fergushil, minister at 
Ochiltrie.. M. J. Knox, minister, Carington. Mr Alexr. Anderson, minister at 
Carnweth,, M. Robert Bruce, minister of Aberbdoure. Jo. Ker, minister at 
Saltprestoun.” M. R, Watsoun, Cnrdrose. M. Ja: Row, minister at Muithil. 
W. Castellaw, minister at Stewarton}, Mr Jolin Charteris, minister at Currie, 
Mr Horie Livingstone, minister att Kippene. Mr James Kirk, minister of 
Abirfoyll. P. Davisone of Aird. M. Robert Bell, minister at Dalry. Mr Jhone 
Cornunsll, At Linlitgow. Hew Machkaile, thinister at Perstonne.* Maister Robert 
Tran, Eglishome, M. Ja. Bruce at Klingsjharnes. M. ©, Colt, minister at 
Inveraek. Mr Ja, Sharpe, minister at Govan. M. A. Douglas, minister at 
Qubittingham, M. R. Montgomery, minister at Symontoun, Mr Williame 
Weir, minister at Hopkirk, Mr Audrow Auchiniek, minister at Largo, Mr 
Walter Swintoun, minister at Swintoun. M. J. Cuninghame, Cumnok, Mr 
Thomas Suyntonne, niinister att St Bathanes." Entirkin, yvownger, Mr David 
Home, minister at Gacykirk. M. Jo: Knox, minister at Bowdoue. R. Hammil- 
toun, minister, Moonkton. Mr J. Monereiff at Cullessie. M. R, Cuning him 


' David Honter, provost of Forfar, was a member of the Ginsgow General Assembly js 1085 
Pvterkin's /veorda, yp. M0), 

* Pormndenny. ® Allan. 

* At thie thie David Dick was minister of Cromilale. 

* Matthew Birabane, SLA. The words “at Killellen" ore in o dliterent hand. 


* Lesnilden la now St Hoawella. * Prestonpans. 
* Percictown. * Abbey St Bathuns, 
' 
~ é 
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at Hawik. Mr Thomas Abernethy, minister at Eckfuird, Jobne Dicksone, 
minister nt Kells. M. Jo. Home, minister at Eymouthe. M.A, Reir, minister 
at Cariddin, Mr Robert Balean{qual,] Tranent. M. A. Hamilton, minister at 
Hadinton. Mr T. Melvill, minister at Kinglassie. Mr Johne Moray, minister 
at Stramigio. M. J. Forsythe, minister at Leinzie. Mr Alexr, Somenr( wil}, 
minister at Dolphngton. M. Ko, wines Glasgew. M.. A. Porbes, Campeey, 
M. H.. Wilkie, minister, Portmook. Gilbt, Ross, minister, Calmonell. 
J. Gaitts, minister at Konclo. Mr antic Rameay at Drinifrels. Mr Georg 
Young, minister at Mauchlin. Mr Robert Montgomery, minister at Sanct 
Kevox.! Mr W™ Russell, minister at Kilbirnie. M.D. Elphinstoun, minister 
at Dunbarton, M, R. Baylie,* minister of Kilwining. M. F, Carmiclinel, 
minister at Keniquhy,” Mr James Fleming, ministerat Bothanns,’ J- Daliell, 
minister at Hauch. M. J. Smith, minister at Leslie. Mr Robert Douglas, 
minister at Kirkaldie, M. Johne Osuald, minister at Peneaitland. Mr Mongo 
Law, minister at Dysart. J. Bonar, minister at Mayboill. Mr Harie Makgill, 
minister of Dunfermline, Mr William Lindsay at Dreghorne. Mr Jhone Schaw 
at Anuchinlek. ,.. Maner. 


[On the back.) 
“Were UNDERSURSCRIBERS ASSENTS AND ADHERES To THE WITHIN 
WRITTEX Perrrign, 


“TLyrone. A. Erskine off Dun. Tho: Fothringham of Powrie. Frederik 
Lyone. J.C. Ruthyns, Jhone Newny, fear of thatilk. Da. Lindesaay, George 
Symmer. J, Carnegy, Ethie, Bonytonne,, A, Lindesny, flar off Edzell. 
William Durban of Grainge. W" Sterling off Ardoche. Larence Oliphant, 
J. Guthrie, (7S. L.) Carnegy. Hercules Cramond, elder, 5. A. Carnegy, Bal- 
namene, D0, Grahame of Fyntrie. Robert Arbuthnott.. J. Grahame of Orchill. 
J. Grahame. Alexr, Murray of Strowan. 5.G.Muschet. 3.7.0, Innercharitie. 
(? 1D.) Ogiluy of Giasuall. Johnn Ramsay. Deuid Lyndsay, Baigays. Jhone 
Ogiluy of (?Gaiie), Dauid Ogiluy of Persie. BK. Grame of Morphio. Balthyok. 
S$. Ai Moray of Balvaird. William Fergusoune of Craigdurro. 3. D. Campbell, 
J. Campbell of Ardchattan. Mr Harie Rollok, minister at Edinburgh, M. 
Alexr. Henderson, minister at Leuchare. Mr Andrew Cant, minister at Pet- 
4ligo, (?J.) Wyshart. T. Ogiluie. Thonias Lyon, fier of Cossins.* DD. Bethan 
of Balfowr. Thomas Myrtone of Cambo. (? Rires.) D. Carmichall, Balmerlie, 
Joline Martytie of Lathonis.. (? 1D.) Pitesirne .... KH. Patersone of Dunmure. 
James Lyndesay of Kilquhis. W, Monereif of Randerstoun. David Moncreiff 


' St Qualron. 

' Anthor of Letters and Journals, edited hy David Laing. Of his works published jn his 
sown |ifetime only twe need be mentioned here—Lodenstum, third editlon augmented, 1A; 
and A Parallel, or Hriefe Comparison of the Litwrgie with the Alosse-Book, 164, 

" Rennoway. * Bothaus ls now Vester. * Bauch Is now Preston k bre. 

* A far (or fier, or feir, or fear) ic one who has the reversion of a property. He whoss pro- 
perty is burdened by a liferent “is, in our Inaw-language, called the Nar” (Erakine's Tiatituts, 
1812, p. 774), 1 am not responsible for the explanation frwar introduced into the selected list 
whith TI made of these elgnatures, 
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of Cragy. D. Lyndesay, Kirkforther, G. Hamiltoune. James Stewart, Ja, 
Logane of Couston, 3S. Dudingstoun of Sjanidfurd. J. Setoun, feir of Lathrisk, 
Michael Balfour of Grange. Jhon Leslie. 8S. J. Mommpenne. KH. Borthuik. 
S.J, Monereif, Henrie Maule. 0D, Clepheane,. Robert Innes. Mr J, Wemy=s, 
minister at KRynunaird. Mr Richard Melwine, minister at Mjaryton], M. A. 
Bisset, minister at Brechin. Mr James Lichtone, minister at Dune. Mr Andro 
Allan, minister at. Finewin.’ M. T. Couper, minister at Méenmiir® Mr Ja, 
Lyon, minister at Inchbrayok. M. Dauld Campbell, minister at Carraldstowne. 
Mr George Fogow, minister at Edgell, Mr Thomas Montgomerie, minister at 
Logy-Montrois and Perte, M. Lanrence Skinner, minister at Navarr. Mr 
George Symmer, minister at Ferne, (2... ." of Kilmounrl, commissioner for 
Cownll. M. EK. Camerone; minister at Dunoone, commissioner for the ministrie 
of Vowall, Mr Nicoll MCalman, minister at Kilmore*® and commissioner for 
the ministers of Lorne. M. Dug: Campbell, persone of Knapiiail, commics- 
sioner for the ministrie of Argyle. Mr Tho: Meluill, minister of Tereglis. 
A. Wedderburne. Johne Erskine. T. KR. of Freiland. Mr Jo: Adamson, 
principall of Edinbrugh College. M. Andrew Stevensone, regent of Edinburghe 
Colledge. Francis Durhame of Duntarwie. Lag. Jo: Cheisholme, Cromleis. 
Allexr, Hwime, George Hoome, William Hume, James Lentron, portioner 
of Kinkepill, George Leslie of that ilk, J. MeLexd of Dunvegane, 8S. J, 
Wauchope. S. T. Burnett of Leyis. Alexr Straquhin of Glenkindie, Simon 
Fraser of Inverlochtie. J. Couper aff Gogar, S. J. Hamilton, S.J. Rollok, 
M. J. Campbell, S. Ja. Nicolwoune of Collrandspeth, (5. J. Home.) John 
Nome, <Alexr, Setoune, Il, Nisbett, Williame Home, §8. J. Hamilton, Hid- 
hous, W, Riccartoune, Sir G. Ramsay, Robert Drummoinde. 8, D, Crict- 
toune. Robert Maitland of Eckiles. Jo: Rollok of Bannokburn, DD. Grahame. 
S.J. Campbell, G. Grane off Inchebrekie, Danid Alexander for Anusteruther 
Ester. Alexander Bruce of Alvy. 3.7. Sterling of Gardein, Thomas Dalyell" 
Sir (? Williame) Fy. <A. Bruice of Bangowr. G. Dundas of Dudingstone. 7. 
Cochrane of Burbuthlaw. J. Hamiltoun of Vdetown. A. Redhuche off Culti- 
bragane. tieorge Dowglas. <Androw Toshoch of Munyuaird.” 


' Finhaven. 

® [n the old edition af Scott's Prati ivol, li. p. B40), Thoma Couper le sald to have heen admitted 

10 Menoiuir “prior to Siu August” 1630; anil in the new edition (vol. ¥. p. 407), “before 2nd 
ines 1e."" This algnatore shows that he was there earlier, 

‘One would expect to tind) here the nome Archibald Campbell icf. Registra Migai Sigil, 
IGH-1GSE, Nos. 12 and 1538: Peterkin's Hecords, p. 110): at there is little inore than a puzzling 

In. 

' ln the old edition of Scott's Fost (vol. lik p. 61), Nivel M'Calman is sald to bave boon" removed 
to Kilmore before Nov. HS”: anil jn thie neve edition (val, Iv. fi. 4)“ before 2ist Nov, 16a." 

® This was the fature General and notorious persecutor of the Coveuniters. His father sigtia 
on the front as “Tho: Dalpell of Bynes.” Both of them signed the Linlithgowshire copy of the 
National Covenant (now in St Giles, On the Covenant, the son's signature, lmumedialely onder 
neath his father’s, is “Thome Dalyell, younger of Binnes” A comparison of the two-slgnatures 

ou the Covenant with the two on the Supplication makes IL absolutely certain tha) they were 
weslihen by the game len nen. The younger Dalyell was one of the witnesses to an important 
protestation of the supplicants, al the market-cross of Falinkurch, on the 28nd February 163% 
(Rothes® Raation, fp, AH), 


7 
= 
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In all there are only 482 signatures, and so the statement in Hothes’ 
Kelation that there were “500 hands at it that same nycht” is inaccurate. 
That estimate was probally the result of « wild guess, for all the 
signatures were not adhibited on 18th October. That evening, after 
supper, it was resolved “that the petitione shall be subseryved on both 


syds; and, when it is full, another copie to be drawin, to receave sul+ 
seriptions, in parchement; and som paper copies to be made, wherto 


far different presbetries may put their band for the present."' As the 
back is only about half foll that other parchment copy did not require 
to be mnde. According to the memorandum at the end of the copy in 
the Wigton Papers, the nobles, barons, and gentlemen who signed 
numbered 400, the burghs 21, and the ministers 120, making a total of 541 
Only 19 of the nobles are named in that memorandum. In a letter 
written at intervals, Baillie says of the petition: "There are at it 
now above 38 nobles, gentlemen without mumber,... All the townes 
have subseryved except Aberdeen, whom they suspect”? According 
to the Earl of Lothian, on the ith of October “there were at least 


' Hothes’ Relation, p. 2 Perhaps the worl differen! lao printer's error for distont, Aimonug 
the Miscellanecons Papers relating to the Negister of Privy Council, 1035-7, preserved in the 
Houde, Uere are forty-seven potitions agalnat (he Service-Bouk, Ono of Lieve, No, Ee 
is om parchment measuring 41) by 2 Inclies.. [Lt ta trom the "noblemen, barrone, bu rresaes, 
Hilniaterié andl commiounes of the prealyterie of Kirkcudbright,” “lt la praetieally the ame ae 
jhe one of 18th October printed above, and in my footnotes to which the chief variations ate 
polntel oot, Of the 452 persone who signed, wiany, ineludiing twenty of the parishioners of 
Anwoth, did so by notaries, The text and the names of the anbecribers arn printed in the 
roof Privy Cousril, 2nd series, vol, vi. pp. THR: The forty-ale whieh are on cw fee 
catision: againet the Service-Book onty,.0t against the ook of Conona nor the prelates. No. 20 
is the aupplication of ih September (7, and ln the Introduction ip, xi) iswrongyly selene! 
to Decwober icf. Rother fieintion, p. (7, Two of thom (Nog. 29 andl S21) point out that the 
Service Book waa prinked loug after the proclaucatlan of Decenler 1 aod the consequent 
uncertainty whether it i¢ the aame, in whole or in port, ae the one authorised. No. S07 refers to 
the Preity Counc) as this hongrable tahill,"and Noa, 20, S00, 08, 1 anil S10 refer to IL as thin 
honorabie * table.” The supplicants had not then chosen those commissioners, or committess, aub- 
aequenily koown as “the tables" (Hothes” Aelofton, pp. (7, 21121, 3d; Pelerkin's Aecoreda, pp. 
142, 445; Row's /fiafery, p. 801 This nse of Lhe word “table” in those six petitions Is aukar 
earlier than aoy Scottish example giveti in the Oxford New Englieh Dietlowery, The petition 
from the Prestytery of Stirling (No. 33%) wae signed hy H. Guthrie, noi J. Guthrie aa in the 
printed Aayieter ip. 71), Of the &7, only 1 have algnatores; only | (No, 32%) be diated, 

* Maitland Clwh Miseelany, vol ip, 18. Some of the burghs, ae will be ooblerd, lad two 
representatives. Nearty all the ministers were masters of arta. The following do mot descrilie 
themaechres as ministera: Willjam Arthur of Weer Kirk or St Cuthbert's; Bernard Samieraon of 
Belr, Rotert Tran of Eaglesham, Jame: Broce of Kingsharns, Robert Conninghame of Hawick, 
Alexander Vorbee of Campeey, Thomas Ramsay of Uhomfriss, and several others. 

* Lalng’s Balile's Letfers, vol. i. p37. Writlig on the dlai October 1687, Gavin Toung says 
thal 80) lind subscribed @ eupplicntion to the Councll agalust the Service Book (Latag 
Moneys, vol. Lop, 18, Young was nat a men of keen convictions, He was: mintster of 
Ruthwell fron 17 te 1671, When asked how he reconolled hinaelf bo live onder the different 
forme. of eharch-goreroment, he replied. “Whe wad quarrel wi! their brose for a amote. in 
them?" (Seattle Pasti, vol. Lp. 625). On 2nd March 1S there were thirty-four in the [ist of 
voluntarily contribiting nobles te the covenantiny: cane (Mothms' Aefafion, p. Sl), 
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200 supplications against this [Service] Booke from presbiteries and 
parishes and shires, nud as many the day before.”? 

The signatures are all autograph. It will be noticed that many of the 
subscribing lairds merely put down their territorial designation, as, for 
example, Bruce of Earlshall simply signs “Erleshall,” and Grierson of 
Lay only writes “Lag.” Others put their initials before the name of their 
lands, and so William Sempill of Foulwood signs “W. 8S. Fouluod”; Sir 
William Cunninghame of Caprington signs “W. Caprintown.” Knights 
and baronets usually put “Sir” or “S8." before their initials, and so Sir 
David Barclay of Collairney signs “S, D. B. Cullerny,” and Sir John 
Ogilvie of Inverquharity signs “5. J. O. Inuercharitie.” Ministers who 
were masters of arts, instead of writing “M.A.” after their names, wrote 
“Mr” or" M” before them. There wasa custom in those days of working 
the “S” or the “M” anid the initials into a monogram, and these are 
frequently very difficult to decipher, Where there is uncertainty I have 
queried the reading. In making out. many of. the most. puzzling ones, | 
have been greatly indebted to Mr Henry M. Paton, Five have com- 
pletely and four partially bafiled us. The sides of the parchment are not 
straight. Its greatest width is 287 inches, and greatest depth 21 inches. 

Montrose, apparently, was not one of the nohlemen who signed the 
Supplication on 18th October. He waa not one of the twenty who 
were present ot the meeting on 20th September;* nor is he one of the 
nineteen subscribing nobles named in the Wigton Pupers, In Rothes’ 
fielation he first appears as one of the twenty-two who met on the 
ith November? And Bishop Guthrie (who signed the Supplication as 
“EL Guthrie, minister at Sterline”), in referring to that day, says “among 
other nobles (who had not been formerly there) came at that diet the 
Earl of Montross, which was most taken notice of "' He eat as an older 
m the Glasrow Assembly.* 

The Supplication not only marks a crisis in the long struggle between 
the Crown anid the Choreh, but it reveals the strength of the Church in 
the held which it had on the community as it had never been revealed 
before. Baillie characterises it'as the “magna charta” of the nobility." 

No prelates were at the meeting of Privy Council on 21st December, 
when Loudon, after “ane eloqnent speache,” presented copies of the 
Supplications of 20th September (No, 250) and ISth October, The Council 
agreed to submit them “to his Majestei’s royall consideration.”’ The 
Supplieation of 18th October had, however, been previously sent to the 

* aecrom onl Lothian Correpmedence, Hoxburghe Cluk, vol; |, pe 7, 

" Rathes’ Relation, p. &. * Poel, p32, ‘ (huthrte!s Memoirs, 7.27, 

* Peterkin’s Mecorda, p. LU * Laing's Balllio's Letters, vol, p. 38. 

* Balfour's Historical Works, vol. ti. pp. 0-4; Register af Privy Comneil, {nd series, vol, v1. 
p. &4; Laing’s Balllle’s Letters, vol. i pp. (8-3. 
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King by the Council. He, finding in if “ne signe of repentance for, or 
disavowing of, their late tumults,” decided “to delay the answering of 
their petition, but in the meanctime commanded ™ the Council “to signifie 
to all our good subjects our aversnesse from Poperie, and detestation of 
superstition. Hence the proclamation of 7th December. 

“Upon the Ist March 1638, they being all assembled in the Gray- 
Friers Church and church-yard, the Covenant (having been prepared 
beforehand) was publickly read, and subseribed* by them all with much 
joy and shouting. The Archbishop of St Andrews being then returned 
from Sterling to Edinburgh, when he heard what was done ssid: Now 
all that we have been doing* these 30 years past is thrown down at once; 
and, fearing violence, he presently fled away to London (where the next 
year he died), eo did also such other of the bishops as knew themselves 
mest ungracious to the people; only four of them stayed at home, 
whereof three delivered their persons and fortunes from sufferings by 
their solemn recantations.”* iy « letter, written from St Andrews on 
Sith January 1646, it is related that, a few years before, the Arch- 
bishop's “ coateli (himself then being in England) was brought from his 
eastle thorow the whole city, with the hangman sitting in it, to the same 
very place of the market erosse, and rent all in pieces."* 

His Majesty was so displeased with the citizens of Edinburgh that 
nearly threa months before the Covenant was sworn, the Earl of Traquair, 
the Lord High Treasurer, thought that “the keyes of the toun and charter 
of their liberties [should bej delyvered to the King, and six commissioners 
from the toun [should] publictlie prostrate themselves befoir the King 
ae he wes goeing to the chappell at Whytehall tuo several! dayes: and 
upone the thrid day, upone the Scots Counsellers that wer at court their 
prostrating themselves with the commissioners befoir the King, the King 


' Forge Declaration, pp. d-; Register of Privy Cornell, fad series, vol. vi. pp. Sb0-7, 

* The sohseribing of the National Covenant ia diseuseed in the eighth chapter of Moir Brroe's 
History of the Ofd Greyfriars Church, The subseriing began ju the church on ath Febrnary. 

* In-two MS. copies of Gothrie's Memoirs in my possession, both of which are older than the 
earliest printed! edition, the word fuiliding ta wee instead of doing, In other two MS copies 
which ah etl examined the word ia also building, 

* Guthrie s Memeirs, p90. The Marquis of Hamilton lnformed the King that, of the B 
Maxwell, Hishop.of Ross, waa “the most hated of all, and gonerally by all” (Hardwick's Sule 
Papers, vol. iL p. 14). This hatred be sald to have beew che to tis ceal for the Service-Hook, In 
retreating from hia see, when “crossing the Firth of Ardirsheer, whieli partes Rosa from 
Murreye, in despigh! to ther hishopp, the people tore In peeces such coppres of the Service Booke 
ag be had «xtablished for poublicke use in the Clisurye church of Rouse, and threw the |anvem 
therof lute ihe sea, whink, Iny (he wruide, fotted after the passage honte fwher the tiahopp waa} 
upon the topp of the water” (Gordon's Mistory of Scots Aferirs, Spalding Chub, vol, |, yp. 00, G1), 
Inatead of attending the meeting of Privy Council on ist March 1633, as he had promised Spattia- 
worle sent un excuse; but he appears in the sederunty of 6th June and th June (Reglaler of 
Pricy Couned, ind series, wal. vil. pp 7, 30, 2h mo 

* Treason and Rebellion justly Rewerded, Was, 
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wold redelyver their keyes and charter of their liberties and pardon 
them." Edinburgh was not in a mood to undergo such an ubject 
humiliation. 

On 4th July 1638, by a proclamation at the market-cross of Bdin- 
burgh, the King assured all men that: “We will neither now nor 
hereafter presse the practice of the foresaid Canons and Service Book, 
nor anything of that nature, but in such a faire and legall way us shall 
satisfie all our loving subjects that we neither intend innovation in 
religion or lawes. And to this effect have given order to discharge all 
Acts of Councel made thereanent. And for the High Commission, we 
shall sa rectifie it, with the help of advice of our Privie Councel, that it 
shall never impugne the lawes, nor bee a just grievances to our loyall 
subjects, And what is farder fitting to be agitate in Generall Assemblies 
an Parliament, for the good and peace of the Kirk, and peaceable 
government. of the same, in establishing of the religion presently 
profest, shall likewise be taken into our royal! consideration, in a free 
Assembly and Parliament, which shall be indicted and called with our 
best convenience,” * 

This proclamation in other two forms was signed by the King. One 
of these was penned by Traquair, the other by the Marquis of Hamilton. 
{n neither is there the slightest reference to a General Assembly or to 
Parliament.* But, through Land, the King instructed Hamilton to add 
“some general words giving hopes of an Assembly and Parliament.”4 In 
a letter of 1th June to Hamilton, the King had given him “leave to 
flatter them [ie. the Covenanters] with what hopes you please, so you 
engage not me against my grounds (and in particular that you consent 
feither to the ealling of Parliament nor General Assembly untill the 
Covenant be disavowed and given up); your chief end bemg now to win 
time, ... Iwill rather die than yield to those impertinent and damnable 
demands (as you rightly call them); for it is all one as to yield to be no 
king in a very short time,... As the affairs are now, I do not expect 
that you should declare the adherers to the Covenant traitors, until (as I 
have already said) you have heard from me that my fleet hath set sail for 
Scotland.” * 

Immediately after the proclamation had been read at the market- 
cross on 4th July, a protestation was read in name ‘and on behalf of the 
Covenanters, which made it sufficiently clear that, as the Court of High 
Commission had beeti erected without the consent of Parliament, it must 
be abolished, not merely rectified; and while it reiterated the desire for 

' Tothes’ Relation, pp. 44, 44. * forge Decleration, pp. i, 07. 

' Burnet's Menoirs of the Duies of Hamilfon, (OTT, pp. 48,4. A third. form, Penoed hy 
Spottivwoode, wae punt aside (hicd., pp. 45, 46), 

# Phtd,, pe te * Tbid., pp. 55,0, 
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“the present indiction of a free General Assembly and Parliament,” it 
elaimed that “it ia and shall be lensome unto us to appoint, bold and 
use... Assemblies of the Church”! 

Greatly against his will the King was constrained to climb down, On 
22nd September, three proclamations were made by his authority. One 
rescinded all acta and proclamations for establishing “the Service Booke, 
Booke of Canons, and High Commission”; dispensed with the practice of 
the Five Articlus of Perth, “notwithstanding of any thing coutained in 
the Acts of Parliament or General Assembly to the contrary"; and 
commanded all his subjects to subscribe and renew the Band or Covenant 
of 1580-1, with the General Band of 1589-90, Another of the pro¢lama- 
tions indicted “na free General Assembly" to be held at Glasgow on 21st 
November; and the third appointed a Parliament to be held mn Edinburgh 
on Tith May 16305 

The Assembly duly met in Glasgow Cathedral on the appointed day. 
A week later the Royal Commissioner, the Marquis of Hamilton, in his 
Majesty's name, discharged it to sit any longer: bat under the guidance 
of the Moderator, Alexander Henderson of Leuchars, it continued its 
sessions until it had condemned and annulled the Assemblies of 1606, 1608, 
1610, L616, 1617, and 1618 as “pretended Assemblies”: condemned the 
Seryiee-Bouk, Book of Canons, Book of Ordination, and the High Com- 
mission; deposed and excommunicated both archbishops and six bishope, 
and deposed the other six bishops, respectively described as “ pretended” 
archbishops and bishops; declared Episcopacy to have been abjured in 
the Band or Covenant of 1580-1; declared the Five Articles af Perth to 
hove been abjured and to be removed; restored the judicatories of the 
Kirk; condemned the civil places and power of kirkmen; and ordained 
a humble supplication to be sent tothe King. In closing the Assembly, 
on 20th December, the Moderator anid: “We have now cast down the 
walls of Jericho: let him that rebuildeth them beware of the curse of 
Hiel the Bethelite."* 

Hamilton informed the King that some members of this Assembly 
could “neather wrytt nor read, the most part being totallie yoyd of 
learning.”' Principal Lee, who went thoroughly into the matter, formed 


' Large DPeohernfton, pp. 2-1 Emphatic language was not mionopolised by the King and 
Hawilton, Wariston characterised the proclamation asa‘ damnable polee= and, ln tho after- 
noo, with David Ojcken'’s hulp, he drew up twenty-four aninmirorsions: of ite “damnable 
points.” Next morming he re-wrote "the protestation conforme to the proclamation” ta his owe 
doubtless for the press, and it may perhape be inforred that he linproved Lhe phraseology. 

2 Lon Ieeloration, pp. Li. For the protestation lo reply, see Jbid,, pp, 1ig-72, 

* Principell Acts of the General dasemily of Clnagee, pp. 3-ol; Peterkin's Records, pp, 109- 
i; Laing's Baillle’s Lefirrs, vol. |. pp. Lis-70. 

' Homiiten Papers, Canvien Society, p. 50 


ERRATA. 
 P.. 881, note 1, for “Dunlop's Confessions, vol. iii. ie 
150-805 ;" rend “ Duntop’s Confrasions, vol. ii, pp. 759-805 ;* 


P. 383, note 6, for "at lenat Veirs afterwards,” 


read 
“alt least six years afterwards,” 
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a very different opinion.’ Interest in the proceedings was such that the 
Cathedral was so crowded with people, keen to see und hear, that the 
members had great difficalty in reaching their seats. Baillie refers to 
these people as “the multitude” and “rasenls,” and says that they 
“without shame, in great numbers, maks such dinn and clamour in the 
house of the true God, that if they minted to use the like behaviour in 
my chamber, [could not be content till they were down the stairs”? 
Dr John Buchan, who quotes this inaccurately (probably at seeond- 
hand), applies it to the members of Assembly!* The Bishop of Rose and 
Dean Baleanqual (the reputed author of the King’s Lurge Declavation) 
sent accounts of the Assembly to Land’ Heylyn alleges that Laud had 
such confidence in Traquair tliat he ordered “the archbishops and 
bishops of Seotland not to do any thing without his privity and irec- 
tion.” * Nine days after the Assembly closed Laud wrote: “I am econ- 
fidemt all had gone well enough, if Traquair had dane his duty: but he 
thought he had all in « string, and out of a desire to disgrace. some 
Tishops, did not only suffer, bat certainly underhand de, some things, 
Which lat all looge.... FT have been as careful of this business avs 
possibly I rould to the utmost of that poor understanding which God 
hath given me."* 

Although Charles the Second hail, on two occasions, sworn and 
subscribed both the National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covennnt, he re-erected Prelacy in 1662; hut while le and his oliseruious 
Parliaments acted very arbitrarily in various matters, they did not 
attempt to introduce the Serviee-Book. Nor did the primate, James 
Sharp, venture to ride the ford where his predecessor had been drowned. 


* Peétorkin’s Records, pp. ili, 1 | * Laing'’s Balllie’s Letters, val. j. pp: 123, 12. 
1 The Marguts of Movntroar, 1013, op. 3, Professor Terry has fallen tote the same error 
(Mistery of Scofinnd, Wes, p. din, ' TTamilion Papers, pp. ti, i. 


‘Fife and Death of oem, TTL part ih op. Oe. 

* Stealfoni’s Lelfery ond Dispofehes, vol. |Lopp. 24,2, Land certainly did his ateoat in 
the cause he hut souuch ab heart. In a letter of 2th February JEM, he anys that he had abown 
hia Majesty the paper of thoge of the Seasion ae did not conform at the communion (Rushworth's 
Colfectivas, part iL pop, 206, 20, This prokably relates to the Loris af Saashon (segerce, p. 301, 9. 1 
King James had ordered every member of Privy Gounoil to commeanicate kneeling, in “the 
Beith Kirk of Edinburgh,” ob Easter 1609, under pain of deposition from the Council (Maitland 
Miserfiony, tol. ii, pot, Ita no wonder that men of spirit resented such methods of lntroduc- 
inp hanes ih reliiows matters, The intensity of feellig in UOT was re-expressed, at least yearn 
afterwards, in Montrove’s Remonstranes :—-“' Our nation was roduced toalmoat Irrepmrible evil by 
the perverse pructions of the sometime pretended prelate; who, having: aboeed lawtal anthority, 
did oot only usurp to be lords over Gil's Inheritance, but also-intruded themaclves ln the prime 
places of cit ll gpoverument: and, hy their Court of High Conmission, did =o-aliancion themeelves, 
to the prejudice of the Gospel, that the very quintessence of Popery wae pulilicly Preacher!) by 
Aruilnians, aod the life of Lhe Gospel stollon away by enforcing onthe Kirk a dead Servire-Book, 
the brood of the bowels of the Whore of Babel: ns alao, to the prejadiee uf the conmtry, fining and 
confining at their pleasure, ith wich sort that, trampling opon the necks of all whose consclente 
could not qoudesceud to be of their coin, none wore sire of life nor estate" (Memorinds of Montross 
ind hia Ting Mattie Clu, wel, lay. 206, 247), . 
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UNRECORDED SCOTTISH WOOD CARVINGS. By JAMES 5. 
RICHARDSON, F.S.A.Scor,, Ceaator oF THe MirskuMm. 


Few examples of the art of the medimval wood carver survive in 
Scotland. Not one of them appears to be of an earlier period than that 
of King James IV., anid all show indications of French or Flemish influence, 
All that remain of pre-Reformation ecclesiastical work are the sereen 
and stallain King’s College Chapel, Old Aberdeen; the stalls in Dunblane 
Cathedral; the remaina of the atalls in the Parish Kirk, St Andrews, 
and those from Lincluden College Kirk, now in the Queir, Terregles, 
Dumfriesshire; the Rood screen in the Parish Kirk of Foulis Easter, 
near Dundee, and the “ Beaton Panels,” originally from Arbroath Abhey, 
exhibited in the Royal Scottish Museum. Of secular work little remains 
of importance beyond the “Panter Panels” and door of Gothie character 
from Montrose,' and the boldly carved portrait medallions in the Early 
Renaissance style, formerly in the ceiling of the Presence Chamber, 
Stirling Castle, thirty-eight of which are in existence, twenty-seven of 
these being in the Smith Institute, Stirling* and two in the National 
Museum of Antiquities. 

The object of thie communication is to record some minor examples 
of the wool ecarver's art. All are in oak, with the exception of the first 
to be deseribed, The Gothic panels Nos. 4 and 5 and the group of four 
from, Dumfriesshire are distinctly French in character. They belong 
to the same clusa as four catalogued aa Beottish in the Royal Scottish 
Museum, and their period comcides with that of the clair-tole panels in 
the Ethie aumbrie doors.’ 

A later style of Gothic, of Fife and Forfarshire provenance and mostly 
dating from the first quarter of the sixteenth century, is represented by 
the “Lermonth” door panels from St Andrews, Nos, 13 to 18; the panels 
from the Abbot's House, Arbroath, Nos. Ll and [®: from St Andrews, 
Nos, 22 and 24, and the St Andrews saumbrie. To this class belong the 
Montrose examples, the door probably from Fife in the Noel Paton 
Collection, the Royal Scottish Museum, the detached panels found in 
“Qardinal Beaton’s” Chapel, Ethie House, Forfarshire,’ and also the 
numbrie doors from Prestonpans, Nos. 25 anid BW, 

' Proceedings, vol. xvi, p. 01 The ponels are now at 2 Moray Place, Edinbargh, aml belong 
tod, D. B, Campbell, Esq,, WiS,, F-S.A.Seot, The door is in the possession of Tt. 0. Heid, Esq,, 
Clewgh trae, Dumfriesshire. 

* Stirling Nat. Hist, antl Arch. Soc. Trons,, 14-3, p. 100, 

® Proceedings, vol. li. pp. 217-2 * [bid 
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The Early Renaissance is represented by the fifteen panela from 
Stirling Castle, No. 29, and panels Nos, 30 to 36. Further examples of this 
style are as follows; Bishop William Stewart's pulpit (eirea 1635) from 
the Cathedral of St Machar, now in King’s College Chapel, Old Aberdeen: 
the door from an old house in Edinburgh preserved at Darnick Tower, 
Melrose, and the Drummond of [nnerpeffry panels from Perthshire, the 
two doors from the houses associated with Mury of Guise, one at the 
Water Gate, Leith, and the other in Blyth’s Close, The Castle Hill, and 
the door stated to have come from the Priory, Pittenween, Fife, all of 
which are in the National Museum of Antiquities. 

In the Kinnairdy aumbrie No. 28 we have an example of the transition 
between the Gothic nnd the Renaissance, The dute of thia earving 18 
oirea Jh20 

The heraldic panels Nos. 38 to 40 belong to a class represented by 
those bearing the arms of the Earl of Sinclair, Patrick Smith of Braco, . 
Perthshire, Sir Hew Halcro, and Robert Stewart, Earl of Orkney, which 
are in St Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall,! and the panels in St Mary's Crypt, 
St Nicholas’ Church, Aberdeen. But the heraldic motif is more elaborately 
displayed in the carved enrichments on the oak ceiling of the * Audience 
Chamber” of Queen Mary in Holyrood Palnce* and on the roof of the 
nave of Old Machar Cathedral, Old Aberdeen :? these, however. belong to 
an earlier period —the first half of the sixteenth century. 


GOTHIC CHARACTER. 


No.1. Carved panel of the Virgin and Child said to have come from 
Mary of Gnise's house, Blyth’s Close, The Castle Hill, Edinburgh * 
(fig. 1) Period: early sixteenth century. 


The Virgin is seated with her hands in an attitude of prayer: the 
Infant with arms folded rests-on her knees. She Wears a gown and 
mantle, the latter is drawn over the head and falle‘iy ample folds con- 
cealing, except for one end. the bench on which she sits. The figure jis 
placed in a round-headed recess, the sides of which are formed hy panels 
of (rothic-pierced fenestration, eet at an anager ler anid supporting aranthue 
ornamented capitals. From these rise the arch ornamented on the soffit 
forming the liead of the recess, On either side is a carved strap 
laid on the framework. These are similar in design, the lower parts 

' Temldlo Exlilbitton, 1801, Catalogue Noa, 19% te ad incluntive, 


* Procentings, vol, vii, >. Bel, pl, xlvil, 
*" New Spalding Club, The Heraldic Velling af the Cethedirnal of St Macher, (Nd Abeviteew, 


p 16, . Fs 
*Thia balling waa demolished iy LG to provide wate for ihe Free Chopeh New Uolleue 
Halldlngs. 
VoL ™. a5 
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containing a shallow niche with a head of shell formation, surmounted by 
a flat canopy with crockets and a finial of foliaccous design, The upper 
part consists of Gothic fenestrations, separated by a continuation of 
| the acanthus ornament of the 
expitals. The whole is supported 
on a richly. ornamented plinth, 
terminating im ends that form 
pedestals for the Hanking orna- 
meritations. Between these 15 
4 pierced panel of fambovant 
tharacter laid on the frame- 
work. The base of the plinth is 
enriched by a range of Gothic- 
pointed arches. 

The back of the recess and 
the part to which the frame- 
work is affixed is formed by two 
boards, rough on the back, and 
the whole is contained within 4 
simple frame of later date, 

Consilerable trace of poly- 
chromy remains; the Child and 
the face and hands of the Virgin 
are flesh-colour, the upper part 
of the gown is red, and the blue 
mantle shows trace of a diaper 
patterti. The niches lave a bine 
ground powdered over with small metal flakes. 

It is interesting to note that the back is of Scots pine, and that the 
under-side of the plinth has been burnt in two places by candles. H. 
18 inches: W.13{ inches. Jn the possession of the author, 





Fig: 1. Carved Figure of Virgin antl Child, 


No. 2 Misericord carving from « choir stall from the sonth of 
Seotland (fig. 2. Ne. 2). Period: late fifteenth century. 


The seat or projecting support is shaped and moulded and has been 
partly restored, The underlying support is carved with o representation 
of the Adoration of the Magi, the principal figure being the Virgin 
seated with the Infant on her lap and holding Wim with the right hand. 
'The hair is long and falls in curling tresses down the back and over the 
shoulders. She is dressed in a fall garment dispose] in well-defined 
folds, Behind her is the head and shoulders of the Ox, with o truss 
of hay or straw heside it, and over her left shoulder appears the head 
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of the Ass. One of the Wise Mett kneels before her: holding out 
in hia right hand — a cup, and removing the lid with the assistance of 
the Child. ‘The figure wears a gown, girdled at the waist and falling 
in pleasing fold&, The head appears to be covered with ou hood and 
om the shoulders is 1 hooded tippet, round the hem of which is a band 
orpamented with small punch-nerks and 9 fringe of flat bron tilis, 





2 


Vig. 2 Carved Pignee of St Juaegh tron Linklihgowstire, «nl Mieericord from the Sautli 
of Scotland, 


Behind, is a figure of a young man holding a tall and moulded cup tn 
the left hand, and grasping the top of the lid with the right. His hair 
falls to the shoulders in short ringlets, and on his head is a round low- 
crowned hat ornamented with a chevron pattern. He js dressed in ss 
tunic, girdled af the wnhiat nnd falling in folda to the knees - over this 
isa Short surcoat and tippet, 

The group ia well arranged: the principal Heures are supported 
hy a moulded base with ennt sides. The detaila and Uniderentting are 
wellexecuted. No doubt the features ov sither side of this bracket would 
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be representations of St Joseph and one of the Three Kings.  H. 
S) inches over seat; W. 12 inches over seat: D.2 inches. In the Possession 
of the authir, 


No. 3. Figure of St Joseph (tip. 2, Ne. 1), 


This carving ts broad and simple in treatment and represents the Saint 
santed ona heneli, raising with the right hand the lid of a desk, while the 
left havad, resting on the moulded edge, is outstretched over the interior. 
The figure is dressed! ing gown belted at the waist, with a tippet covering 
the shoulders, Upon the head is a round fur cap with turned-up edge. 
The face is full of chitracter and the carving of the hair and beard ‘is 
wel) defined, The desk is supported On legs, rising from a base above 
which « ppear the heads of the Ox and the Ass carved in high relief, 

This is probably an example of late fifteenth- or early sixteenth- 
eentury work. The representation of St.Joseph in this attitude appears 
to be unusual, Tt came from Linlithgowshire. H, | foot 6 inches; 
Wk inches; D.Sinches. Jn the possesaron of the author. 


Nos. 4 and 6. Panels: from the front of a chest (figs. 4 and 4, No, 1). 


These panels, carved by the same crafts- 
man, have been two of n set of five in the 
facade of a coffer of the inte fifteenth-century 
periad. In design they represent the ele- 
ments of «a famboyant window, termed by 
the French medieval craftamen orbe-roies. 
They are similar in width, but one is shorter 
than the other, owing bo it laving been the 
contre pane! and allowing for the lock-plate 
above it. The main feature of the design is 
an ogiveal arch furnished at the shoulders 
with crockets of expanded vine-leaf orna- 
ment, terminating in the smaller panel with 
a Hleur-de-lys, and in the other with folded 
vine leaves, The space under the arch bears 
an heraldic shield supported by a compost- 
tion of soujifets and mouchefirs. The shield 
on the larger panel ia crowned and beara the 


: A , ii 
sacred cypher j, (Ave Maria), and on the 





M 
Figs & Carved Panel from other shield is a fish resembling a dolphin. 
Stiri, These emblems occur frequently as lieraldic 


desizus in fenestrations of this period, 





Fig. 4. Carved Panel from Stirllig, and four Panels fram Dumfriesshire, 
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The panels are French in character and were purchased in Hdinbargh 
seventeen years azo, when the remainder of the set were to be seen tn a 
Lady Lawaon Street shop. They are supposed to have come from Stirling. 
H. 16 inches; W. 8} inches; H. 12 inches; W. 8) inches. Jn (uw possession 
of the auther, 


Nos. too. Four panels from Dumfriesshire (fig. 4, Nos. 2 to 5), 

These panels are from a furnishing which may have been part of the 
framework of a atall of the late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century 
period, They are-all carved with fenestrations of a similar character, 
No. 6 (fig. 4, No, 2) contains in the lower part a homan heart over two 
arrows placed saltirewise with points downwards. H.W inches; W. 
Si inches. Nos.7 and 8 (tig. 4, Nos. 3 and 4) are similar in design, the only 
difference being in the sncred monograms forming the central] features— 
the one lias Ibs and the other ma. TL. 20 inches; W. 8 inelies No, 0 
(fig. 4, No, 4) differs slightly from the latter, the central fenture being a 
lozenge ¢omprising four quatrefoil compartments, and on each side is 
4 narrow-panelled border. It was originally wider nnd higher, but has 
been cut down in recent times, and the quality of carving om it is better 
than that on the others, which appear to have been all by the sume 
craftaman. H. 22 inches: W. 8] inches. 

The heart and arrow design is unusonl and may possibly suggest 
some connection with Sweetheart Abbey, /n the possession of the author, 


No, 10, Fragment of a canopy (fig. 5, No, 5), 

This example represents part of a pierced and carved pendant frieze 
of Gothic character, One of the panela containg the remains of lettering 
which may possibly have been 5. AND. (St Andrew), It is supposed 
to hnve come from the Douglas Room, Stirling Castle. L, 1 foot 5 
inthes, Smith Susxtitute, Stirliy, 


Nos, Ll and 12 Panels from the Abbot's House, Arbroath Abbey 
(fig. 5, Nos. 1 and 2), 

The first panel lias been one Of two carvings representing the 
Annunciation. In the upper part is the figure of the Archangel 
Gabriel kneeling on « tiled pavement, the whole being framed by an 
arch supported on two side pillars. The figure is gowned in an alb, 
gathered at the waist and having a soft mmice, The left hand is raised 
in the act of blessing, while the extended right hand is holding the sceptre 
to which is attached the scroll, The sceptre-hend is of an unustial form. 
the arms are foliaceous in treatment, and the central feature appears 
to be a representation of God the Father with the right hand raised 





ing Caste, 
+ 


Fig. 6. Two Carveil Panels from the Abbot's House, Arbroath, and part of « Canopy from 
Stirti 





Fie. 6, The Lertinonth Door Panels from St Anilrews. 
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in blessing. On the head of the Angel is « fillet supporting a patri- 
archal eross, surrounded by a nimbus, Above the sceptre is a representa- 
tion Of the Holy Ghost in the form of aidescending dove, This emblem 
is placed in a atar of twelve points, within « cirele, from the upper part 
of which springs a streamer resembling the tail of « comet, 

The whole subject ie supported on a pedestal of curious design, which 
oceupies the lower part of the panel, and is enclosed by a moulded border. 
The spandrels at the top are carved with a similar foliaceous design, 
The carving is crude in execution, and was probably coloured at one 
time. The design is debased, and indicates a period just prior to the 
Reformation. H. 5 feet; W.1 foot 8} inches, 

The design of the second pamel consists of « central stem, terminating 
at the top in a thistle-head of conventional design. From either side 
spring lozenge-shaped leaves. varying in character as regards detail. 
At the bottom of the stem are two inverted thistle-heads. The whole 
is set within a moulded border and like No. 11 enclosed in a modern 
oak frame. IL. 4 feet 1} inch: W. 1 foot 4] inches. Inthe possession of 
thy Toren Council of Arbroath, 


Nos, 13 to 18, Door panels from St Andrews (fig. 6), 


These six panels originally formed the features of a door in an old 
house in St Andrews. The backs are carved with 
a linen-fold pattern similar on nll panels (fig. 7) 
and the fronts cut in rélief, 

No, 15. The panel is square and the central 
feature in the monogram of David Lermonth of 
Clatte, Provost of St Andrews.’ This is set within 
a Wreath composed of two sprays of columbine* 
springing from «a pruned branch and crossed at 
the top. The flower is treated in « conventional 
manner, H.112 inches; W. 115 inches. No, 14 is 
the same shape and size as the preceding one. 
In the centre is an heraldic shield bearing the 
arms of Provost Lermonth. The floral wreath in 
this case springs froma single-pruned branch: the 
leaves are of the conventional vine type; the 
fruit, oval in shape, resembles oa close cluster 
of berries enclosed ith & calyx. No, 1b is earved Vie. 3, Hack st Paneuin 
with «a ¢onventional design of two interlaced Lermonth Door. 

' Provost of St Andrews, 1008, [512, [RK 


‘The colombine appeurs ae a poltorn engraved on the Kod of the Mace of St Salvitor's 
College, St Andrews 1 Proceedings, vol. xxvi, p. 400), 
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branches of yine. H.20) inches; W, 11) inches, No, 16. The design on 
this panel is a clustered pattern of foliage, with three upright stems 


Fig. &, Doar at St Salvator's College, 
, St Andrews. 





hearing loaves and flowers of a con- 
ventional type. Size similar to the 
above. Nos, 17 and 18 form a pair, the 
design consisting of two curved ribs 
sot back to back, the four outer spaces 
being exch filled with w stiff spray of 
conventional erapes ind leaves; this 
motif also occaors In panels in St Mary's 
Crypt, Aberdeen, and in the stalls, Ring's 
College Chapel. Nos. 15 to 16 resemble 
the examples from Montrose known ns 
the “Panter Panels.” Jin the possession 


of D. Hay Fleming, LL, FLSA Sout. 


No. 12. Door, St Salvator’s College, 
St Andrews (tig. 5), 

This is now the door of a press in a 
room on the first floor of the house 
on the east side of St Salvator’s Kirk. 
It has four linen-fold panels of a type 
similar to those of the door above de- 
setibed, Size of panels, H. 1 foot 34 
inches; W. LO} inches, Jn the possession 
af the University af St Andrews. 


No, 20, Remains of # large door from 
ald Common Hall, St Salvator's 
College, St Andrews (figs. Yand 10), 

A large and massive oak door of 

twelve simple linen-fold panels (fig. 1), 
with moulded stiles and muntins,and with 


rails splayed, on the upper side and moulded on the under, It measured 
6 feet 8) inches by 5 feet 1) inch, and was recently tnken to pieces. Part 
of it re-used a door of nine panels (fig. 10) now itn the lately opened- 
out Sacristy doorway in the north wall of St Salvator’s Kirk! Size of 
pinols, H. 1 foot 6) inches; W, 7] inches, Jn the possession of the 


University of St Andres. 


1 The remaining parte of the door, tneluding three panels, ere now: jo the National Muaewm 


uf Antiyultties, 
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FaoM A ORAWING By JAMES YOUNG. 


Pic. # Door from old Como Hall, St Salyntor's, St Andrews, 


oUS 
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No, 21. Aumbrie, St Mary's College, St Andrews (fig. 11). 


This fine example of furniture of the late medieval period, was for 
many years at St Salvator's College. It is 6 feet 2) inches high, 5 feet 
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Fly. J. Reeonatrncted Door la St Salvntar's Kirk, St Andrew 


1} inch wide, antl | foot lif inches deep, and has two compirtnents, the 
upper, fitted with double doors of two panels each, the lower, with two 
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single-panelled doors separated by a mewting stile. The doors retain the 
original iron hinges and drop-handles. The front of the sumbrie has twelve 
panels carved in relief, and the sides have each six of a linen-fold pattern. 





Fig. 1. Aumbrie at St Mary's College, St Andrews. 


All four panels of the double doors are similar; the design is a 
eonventional vine spray, rising from the section of a stem. and bearing 
leaves and fruit, The panels of the lower doors resemblo the above. 
hut the bottom leaves are pointed, The six remaining panels are set 
itt the framework. Five of them ure more flowing in design than those 
already described, and in two a conventional rose appears, The sixth 





ie 
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panel shows « stiff upright stem bearing alternate leaves and fruit, 
and im the lower right-hand corner, a thistle-head is introduced. It 
is to be noted that this panel bears a marked resemblance in treatment 
of design to one from the Abbot's House, Arbroath, No, 12 The cornice 
and the base of the aumbrie are modern. Jn the poxsvasion of the 
University of St Andrews, 


Nos, 22 and 23. Two panels from St Andrews (figs. 12 and 15). 
These panels, which differ slightly the one from the other, are carved 





Figs, 12 ani) 12, Carved Panels from St Andrews, 


in bas-relief with trailing vines interlaced, The leaves are pointed and 
the fruit treated in a conventional manner, In type, the design resembles 
that of the lower panels of the St Andrews aumbrie (fig. 11). They are 
imperfect, H, 1 foot 81 inches: W. 9 inches and 7 inches. National 
Museum of Antiquities, Given by D. Hay Fleming, LED. F.S.A.Scot.. 
1026. 


No, 24. Panel from Stirling (fig. 14). 


This is carved with an unusual pattern consisting of two straps placed 
saltirewise, nnd interlaced with two curved straps which meet at their 
ends in potnts. The whole is bordered by a moulding; the intervening 
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spaces are filled with the Gothic leaf pattern.! HI. 1 foot 4 inches: W. 
Yinches. Smith /nstitute, Stirling. 


Nos. 2 and 26. Aumbrie doors from Prestonpans, East Lothian 
(tige. 15), 
These once formed the upper part of a double door. ‘The stiles and 
the top rail are moulded, the mid rail chamfered on the upper side and 
moulded on the under, The panels measure 14) inches high by 10 inches 





Fig. M. Carved Panel from Stirling. Fig. 1. Aumbrie Door from Prestonpans. 


wide and are carved in relief with two curved ribs set back to back and 
having the inner cord tightly twisted. In each of the four spaces are 
vine tendrils with leaf and bunch of grapes. On one of the doors the 
iron hinge still remains. The pattern is of a similar type to that on the 
door panels from St Andrews (Nos, 17 and 18) and is of Flemish origin. 
They were discovered in taking down an old house in Prestonpans, 
Now 2a iin the possession of the author, and Nu. 26 has been presented by 
him to the National Museum. af Antiquities, 


One of the Panter panels anil one from Dysart belong to this types Ue latter is illnetratedd 
in the £dintorgh Arch, Assoc, Skefeh Book, 878-0. Pl No. a1. 
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No. 27. Fragment of a carved rail from St Andrews (fig, 16), 
This is about 3 feet long, and is carved with a “running” design of 
grapes and lenves of a pattern frequently seen in medimval woodwork. 





Fig, i Carved Rall from St Awdrews, 


Examples are to be noted in the stalls, King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen, 
and the Beaton panels, The above was found in an old house in Gaker 
Lane, St Andrews, Jn (he possession of Mr R, Lumsden, Prior Murr, near 
Sit A netrrirs. 


RENAISSANCE CHARACTER. 


No, 28, Aumbrie doors, Kinnairdy Castle, Banffshire (fig, 17), 


The twin doors of the upper compartment of this fitment are each 
made up of two panels. In each upper one is carved the head of a man 
in profile, set within a sunken lozenge-shaped frame, surrounded by a 
moulding and facing inwards. The one is wearing a helmet and the 
other is bureheaded. The background is ornamented with a pierced 
desiyn., In the centre of the under panels is a circle formed by » sunk 
moulding, and enclosing a dolphinesque design, set in a pierced background. 
The original hinges still ramain, The door of the under compartment 
contains a square filled with pierced Gothie geometric pattern. The 
height of the twin doors is 4 feet 24 Inches, and the width 3 feet 2 inches. 

Mr Innes states that “This aumbrie must have been set up by 
Alexander Innes, thirteenth of that ilk, who was laird from 1491-1537. 
His father Sir James Innes, twelfth of that ilk, was Esquire of the Body 
to James IIL. and no doubt a friend of the unfortunate architect 
Cochrane. 

“Alexander was set up at Kinnairdy in 1487, when he lad « Great 
Seal Charter of the Superiority of Aberchirder. He married Christian, 
daughter of Sir James Dunbar of Cumnock, by contract dated 4th 
December 1408 (Hempripeg’s Charter Chest) On 27th January 1529-3. 
Alexander complained to the Lords of Council that he had been for same 
time kept ahut up in Girnigoe Castle by the Earl of Caithness, to whom 
his relations had consigned him. ‘The Lords understandis that the said 
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Fig. 17. Aumbrie Doors ab Kinnairdy Cit le, 
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Fig. 18. Medallion Panels from Stirling Castle. 
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Alexander has been ane misyuidit man and hus wastit his lands and 
gudis, so they pronounced decree of interdiction agninst him.” fn the 
possession of Thomas Innes, Neq,, af Learney. 


No. 29. Period ¢, 1540, Panels from Stirling Castle (tig. 18). 


These consist of a series of fifteen medallion portrait panels and one 
fragment, stated to have been part of the wainscoting in Stirling Castle. 
They were purchased in 1876, at the sale of effects of the late Miss Lucas, 
Stirling. and when in her possession were still cet in their frame! [n 
design and carving the panels are all very similar, the main feature of 
each being a portrait. bust set within a strapped and carved circle 
which oceupies the lower part; above this is 4 double dolphin, bird. or 
a scroll design, Seven of the portraits are of men, four of which are 
of the heroic type, and the faces are bearded + 
of the remaining three which wear French 
bonnets, two are bearded. and the other is u 
youngman. The eight women portrayed wear 
elaborate head-dresses of yarious styles, all 
typically French. 

These panels may have been executed by 
a French craftsman, and they resemble very 
closely in style and execution those in-an oak 
court cupboard in Kent Size of panels, H. 
l¢ inches: W., 10h inches. Smith fnafitute, 
Stirling. 


No, 30, Medallion panel (Hg. 19). 


This panel bears a striking resemblance in 
design and carving to the set previously de- 
scribed, The head within the laurel wreat); 
is that of a young woman wearing a French 





re |. Fig. 10, Medailion Panel fron 
hood, a reticulated bag covering the hair. The Stirling, 


upper part of the panel is ornamented with 

a folinceous development of the double dolphin device, The panel is 
stated to have come from Stirling. H. lh inches: W.10 inches. [ny jhe 
posseasion of the author, 


' Mirting Nat, iat. awe Arch, Soe, Prunes, ee Ph I) om 125, Dp. es, 
* Macquold, A iatory Of Baglish Furnitues: The Ape af Oecd, pp, 40, flys. Ma, 
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No, 31, Medallion panel (fig. 20), 

The portrait is in profile and appears to represent a young person. 
It is set within a strapped circle with a foliaceous outer edge. Above 
the circle are two 5 straps, set back to back, 
and below it, between two ribbons, a pen- 
dant leaf, The carving is in bold relief and 
Vigorous in execution. The panel ts imper- 
fect on the one side, and is believed to have 
come from Stirling. H. 18 inches; W. 11 
inthes. wWelional Musewmn of Antiquities, 
Given by Col. J. F. Mackay, FLSA Seot,, 28, 


Nos, 32 and 33. Aumbrie doors (fig. 21, 
Nos. 1 anid 2). 


Each door is formed by a board, out of 
which the moulded mock stiles ond carved 
panels are cut. The rails are mock with 
mitred joints and are planted on with oak 
pegs. The carving is similar in each case 
nnd represents the head of a young man 
set within a circular strap, enclosed in an 
expanded leaf pattern, The carving is crude 
in execution. The doors are stated to have 
come from Stirling. H. 14 inches; W. 144 
inches, Jn the posseasion of the author. , 


No. 34, Medallion panel (fig. 22). 
Carved in relief with a profile bust within 
a circular moulded strap resting on a scroll. 
= , The upper spandrels are ornamented with 
Fig. 2 ee Panel from Heur-de-lys, The head is that of a bearded 
ee man wearing «A plumed casque. The curv- 
ing is crude, and the figure badly drawn, the trink and arms being 
completely out of seale with the head. This panel was with the set 
of fifteen from Stirling Castle, and the fragment belonging to the set 
was affixed to one side of it. H, 10] inches; W. 9) inches. Smith 

Inatitute, Storing. 





No. 35.. Panel from St Salvator’s College, St Andrews (fig, 24), 


This panel is carved in high relief. The design is composed of an 
heraldie shield bearing an Imperial orb, Kelow the shield are two 
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aeons scrolls terminating in human heads, one of the faces being 





Pig. 21.. Aumbrle Doors from Stirling, 





Fig. 2) Carved’ Pano! from St Salvator's, 
St Andrews 


Stirling Castile, 


A somewhat similar shield is engraved on the Colle 


= : r Ze MACce, given 
by the founder, Bishop Kennedy,’ and the orb dey c 


ice terminates the 
) Procerdinga, vil. xxv. i. 4H, 
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inseription on the late seventeenth-century bell, given by Dr George 
Pattullo to the College. H. 12 inches; W. 84 inches. /n the possession 
of D. Hay Fleming, LL.D. PSA Seat, 


No, 36. Aumbrie door from St Andrews (fig. 24). 


The stiles and rails are moulded, The carving is crude in design and 
execution, and consists of a circular floral wreath bound with four 





Fig. 24. Aumbrie Door from St Anitrews, 


narrow straps; within is « tridesman’s mark. Above and below the 
wreath is a double dolphin device. The whole is set within a moulded 
frame. 

The dowr came from an old house in Baker Lane, St Andrews. 
Recently in the possession of the tate Mr James Carstarrs, St Ancreirs. 


No. 37. Panels from Dundee (fig. 25). 


Three panels, all similar in design, carved in low flat relief. The 
pattern is unusual and of a debased character; the execution is crude. 
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They were found behind the plaster in an old house in St Mary's Close, 
Dundee, when it was demolished in 1882, and appear to be of| early 
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Fig. 2. Carved Pawel front Diller, 
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Fig. 2, Seventeenth-century Heraliic Panels. 


seventeenth-century date. Jn the possession of Miss E. G. FTutcheson 
FSA Seot., Broughty Ferry. : un . 
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SEVENTEENTH-CESTUBRY HERALDIC PANELS. 


No. 38. A carving of the arms of Lindsay of Abernethy, dated 1621 
(fig, 26, No. 1). The design is stiff and the carving crude H, 1 foot 4 
inches: W, | foot. National Musewm of Antiquities, exhibited by <A. 
Francia Steuart, si. 

No. 30, A carving of the arms of John Cunningham of Geise, im- 
paling those of his wife Elizabeth Sinclair, daughter of Sir John Smelair 
of Greenland (fig, 26, No, 2), 

Above the shield is a cypher composed of their initial letters, and 
below it the date 1637, The panel is well designed and carved in low Hat 
relief, H.1IS8\inches; W. 94 inches. National Museu of Antiquities, 

No, 40. An Orkney panel containing in the upper part the arms of 
John Elphinstone of Lopnes and his initials, and in the lower the 
initials of his wife Jean Cock (daughter of the Rey. James Cock, parish 
minister of Sanday) and the Cock arms (fig. 26, No, 3). The date 1i76 
appears at the foot, and is incised and filled with red wax. This wax 
has also been used to accentuate the details of the features of the arms. 
H. IGinehes; W.6) inches. Jn the posseasion of the author. 


IT am indebted to Dr Hay Fleming for bringing to my notice the 
St Andrews examples, and | thank all those who have in various ways 
fiven assistance, 

* 
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THE GUTHRIE BELL AND TTS SHRINK, By FRANCIS (. RELES. 
FS. A.Scor,. 


The Guthrie Bell is one of the most remarkable of the quadd- 
rangular bella of the Celtic period, and its recent aequisition for 
the National Museum adds a treasure of first-class Importance to our 
tollection, As the late Dr Joseph Anderson pointed out in the short 
notice he gave of the bell and its shrine in Seotland in Early Christian 
fimes,' it is one of the only two enshrined bells. that have survived in 
Scotland, the other being that of Kilmichnel-Glassary, also in the National 
Museum, It is now proposed to give it a much more minute examination 
than has hitherto been possible, and the present writer believes that 
recent research has enabled a little more of jts history to be unravelled 
thin was possiblo when Dr Anderson wrote in 1881. 

It may be worth while to recall the fact that there are two types of 
the quadrangular bell so characteristic of the Celtic tradition. The 
earlier type is made of a sheet of iron bent into a form roughly quad- 
rangular, riveted up either one or two sides, and then dipped in copper 
or bronze, the handle being riveted into the top. The later type follows 
the same general outline, but is a complete castin g in bronze or bell metal, 
tending to be distinctly more bell-shaped. As with most things Celtic, 
the home of these bells and the place where most of them exist is [reland: 
there itis believed that the earlier type may go back to the fifth century, 
for among the greatest treasures in Dublin is the reputed hell of St 
Patrick himself. The later type is considered to date from after the Danish 
invasions and to belong to the tenth century, In Ireland some bells of 
this group are inseribed or slightly ornamented. About that time or a 
little later there appears to have arisen the custom of making rich 
shrines for such of these bells as had become venerated for their associa- 
tion with important Celtic saints to whom they belonged, and they were 
jealously guarded by hereditary keepers called Dewars: like the croziers 
or the books which had been used by these saints. 

The Guthrie bell is an iron bell of the earlier type. It is enshrined. 
Therefore we may conclude (1) that it belonged to one of the vreat saints 
of the Celtie church, and (2) that it very likely dates from the eighth 
century or earlier. 

The exact use of these bells is still a matter of conjecture, but the fact 

* Pp, 2 ay, 
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of their being placed in eostly shrines bears witness to the great value 
that was set upon them as personal relics of the Celtic saints whose 
names they frequently bear, Did these saints carry them round villages 
and gather people to attend services with thetr aid? or did they stand at 
the door of the church or cell ringing them? We know from St Adamnan 
that St Columba had one in his monastery. Or can they have been used 
in the service in any way? Their personal connection with the suint is 
clear; we cannot think they were merely church property handled only 
by some sssistant like the bells of later days. If used in the service it 
must have been in some other way than the sacring belle of mediaeval 
days, rung to warn the Faithful to look up at the elevation of the Host, 
because that ceremony, for long so characteristic of the Latin rites, wns 
only introduced in the thirteenth century, or the twelfth at the earliest. 
Perhaps some of these Celtic bells were so used in medimval times,’ but 
only as an afterthought. There is evidence that they were used in 
solemn eursings, but this is probably only one of their uses. That they 
were subsequently used im the taking of oaths, and regurded as even 
more sacred in this connection than the Book of the Gospels itself, is 
probably due to their association with great and holy saints. It is just 
possible that they may have been used in the service of the Eucharist to 
call people to receive communion, but this is a mere guess. We ean only 
say at present that we do not really know the chief or original purpose 
of these beljs. 

The Guthrie bell is so called because of its having long been preserved 
at Guthrie Castle in Forfarshire, but when we examine the ornaments 
and figures in detail we shall find reason to believe that the shrine was 
in the Highlands in medweval times, and that the bell is probably that 
of some western or possibly northern saint unconnected with Angus or 
the East of Scotland. How or when it came to Guthrie does not appear 
to be known. 

The bell itself is of iron, 84 inches high including the handle, 54 inches 
wide at mouth in one direction and 44 inches in the other. It belongs to 
the type of Celtic bell which is riveted up both sides, or rather up both 
ends* There isan iron handle at the top, The shrine completely covers 
the four sides of the bell and is made of four plates, one covering each side, 
The plates overlap slightly at the corners. The front and back plates 
curve over the top but do not meet, being about ,', inch apart at the 
nearest, The bow of the handle is encased in bronze except where the 
latter is worn away. Both shoulders of the iron bell adjoining the ends of 
the bow come outside the bronze plates of the shrine. 'The bell is riveted 


' We have no evrulence of this. 
® Another early bell riveted up both ends was recently found near Lindores, in Fife, 
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to the shrine on all sides and is also fixed to it by corrosion, The shrine 
appears to have been reconstructed at least twice, and several holes testify 
to the loss of ornaments which at one time existed but are now lost. 

On one side the shrine is plain except for a small horizontal handle 
near the top at the right side, evidently for attaching a chain, as in the 





i : 
Fig. 1, The Guthrie Bell, front of Shrine. 


case Of the Kilmichael-Glassary shrine, though probally a later addition, 
There seems to have been a second handle aligning with the remaining 
one on ite left side.' The rivet-holes and the traces of the fishtail ends 
can still be seen. 


' Mr Hicharison qugyesta that two fingers might have been inserted through these two Toop 
and that the bell could be carried, say, mbont the height of the bearer’s head. in procession, 
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The opposite side (fig. 1) is londed with ornament. At the top is a 
seated figure, now mutilated, but projecting above the top of the shrine 
anid resembling our Lord in Majesty: below this is a figure of our Lord 
on the Cross: on either side where one would expect St Mary and St 
John are two bishops, each in chasuble and mitre. Only the second of 
these figures is 4 casting in relief, the others being hammered; all are 
separate additions. On the surface of the metal plate other ornaments 
ure embossed of strangely varying kinds. Near the top is a horizontal 
row of four-lexved ornaments, each composed of four fewrssle-lys radiating 
from a centre. The middle part of this row of ornaments is covered by 
the sented figure. A similar row occurs again a little lower down, just 
above the arms of the cross, Here the outer ornament at each end is 
covered by a later piece of decoration in the form of a small separate 
plate with settings for stones which have disappeared. These medallions 
are composed of sexfoils with blunt angular projections between each 
cusp, enclosing settings for seven stonea each, one in the centre, the 
others round it. Below the arms of the cross, on either side of the figure, 
are embossed vertical strips of floral ornament resembling that on the 
gold fillet found at the Nunnery, lona.! Two of these are between the 
crucifix and the bishops, the other two are behind the bishops. 

Below the crucifix, at the base of the shrine, is a smal) rectangular 
plate, fixed upside down, engraved and inlaid with niecllo, with the 
inscription in black letter: 

Tohannes alexan 
dri me fieri Ffeisit. 


Outside the figure on the right of the crucifix and close to the edge 
isa vertical strip of engraved interlaced ornament, of a different character 
from anything else on the bell, at first sight apparently of an earlier 
type than the rest of the decoration, but debased in character and 
probably not earlier in date, 

On one of the end plates is a hammered bronze statuette of a bishop 
somewhat larger than these on the side (fig, 2). The plate itself js plain, 
On the other end of the shrine is fixed » very small cast statuette, smaller 
than any of the others, apparently representing an apostle, perhaps the 
St John originally belonging to-the Crucifixion scene (fig. 3). Beside it to 
the right are two rivet-holes which suggest that there may have been a 
second figure here, 

We must now examine these ornamental features more closely. We 
notice first that the plate or side of the shrine which now contains the 
figures was not intended to have all the tigures which ore there at 


' Proceedings, vol. .vill pe 100, fg, 3, 
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present, but only the Crucitixion scene. A cross is indicated by embossed 
lines slightly widening at the ends: above the arms are the two horizontal 
rows of embossed ornaments already described, Below the arms of the 
cross are the pair of vertical bands of floral decoration, with room 





up| | #¢Inches thre i Inches. 
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Figs. 2 and 4; The Guthrie Bell, ends of Shrine. 


between them for small figures of St Mary and St John. We thus finda 
fairly consistent scheme of embossed decoration for one side of the shrine, 

Originally it would seem as if the bell, when enshrined, was simply 
encased in four plates of bronze, that on the front side bearing a large 
cross with its outline embossed, Attached to it was the crucitix, with, 
perhaps, the Manus Dei above and the figures of St Mary and St John 
below, these attachments being of cast bronze. The case and the mounts 
were all gilded. 
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The first reconstruction probably consisted of removing the mounts 
from the front, applying a thin plate of silver embossed with various 
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Pic. 1. Plate of Silver applied to front. of Shrine at flrat reconmstrnetion, 


designs, and replacing the figares which had been removed (fig. 4), ‘The 
large cross slightly widening at the ends of the arms on the silver plate, 
and the shaft, embossed in outline in the centre, are similar to the one 


on the original bronze shrine. 
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Let us now examine the statuettes, These are quite clearly of two 
distinct dates nt least. The figure of the Crucified and the small apostle 
now on one end are of o much earlier period than the seated figure and 
the three bishops. The figure of our Lord is roughly of the type that 
preceded the hent-kneed figures of the thirteenth century, The arms 
ure straight and the lega are straight, The head is fairly erect and 
only slightly inclined to the right, A short and curly beard and whis- 
kers are indicated by circular punch marks. The head is covered with 
hair arranged like a circular flat cap with lines radiating from the 
centre of the: top of the head. The loin eclath hangs very close to the 
body. All these ure early features. The fect are over one another and 
fastened by « single nail: this is not a very early treatment. And the 
head is not crowned, Had the feat heen separate, or the head crowned, 
we might have been inclined to ascribe the figure to the later days of 
the Celtie church, Taking the evidence together, the most probable 
date would seem to be about the beginning of the twelfth century, 
Originally no doubt the Manus Det or hand of God in blessing was 
represented above the Crucifixion, as in the KRilmichae!-Glassary shrine. 

The figure on the cross on the Kilmichael-Glassary shrine is crowned, 
but it is probably a little later notwithstanding: it is less stiff and 
archaic, and the loin cloth is disposed in an entirely different manner. 
The Kilmichael figure probably dates from towards the end of the 
twelfth century. The whole of the Kilmichael shrine isa ore refined 
piece of work than the shrine must have been to which A il earlier 
Guthrie figures belonged, 

The small apostle, which is very probably the St John belonging to 
this Crucifixion group, is represented in the pallium over the tunica in 
the traditional manner, but very crudely, and the closetitting arrange- 
ment and the straight folds agree with the treatment of the figure of 
our Lord. The figure holds a book. 

While the figure of our Lord on the Cross is in full relief, and in 
the round, the later figures are so flattened as ta he in almost half- 
relief, They are in silver, but are more clumsily modelled and belong 
to a much later period. The seated figure and the two bishops, now on 
the same side as the Crucifixion, are not in their original position, and 
muy have come from some other object. 

The seated figure, already referred to as resembling one of our Lord in 
Majesty or enthroned, is bearded and has very prominent hair on either 
side of the head, which has a low crown. The beard is formed by lines 
like that of the left-hand bishop below, not made by little round punch 
marks like that of the figure of our Lord eracified. The pallinm is disposed 
in 2 curious way, leaving an almost equal amount on each shoulder, 
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and there is what appears to be the girdle of a smooth undergarment, 
the pallium betng draped over the knees, The right arm is gone; it 
was probably raised in blessing, but there are some remains of the left 
arm, now outstretched in a rather meaningless way. Mr Richardson 
suggests, no doubt rightly, that this figure is really that of the eternal 
Father, from a Trinity of the type in which the second Person is 
represented on the cross, held by the first with the shaft of the cross 
hetween the knees, the holy Spirit being in the form of a Dove higher 
up. Such magines Trinitatis became very frequent in the later medimval 
period, and were much disliked by theologians of the Reformation move- 
ment. This might, perhaps, account for the mutilation. 

From this examination we gather that we still possess the original 
shrine itself, but that the figures of our Lord and St John are the only 
survivals of its decorations, re-used when further reconstructions were 
made, first perhaps in the fourteenth century, then again a hundred or 
& hundred and fifty years later. The inscription Johannes alerandri me 
jiert feisit bears witness to the extent of the second reconstruction, This 
was very likely carried out late in the fifteenth century or early in the 
sixteenth, perhaps after there had been some mutilation, It was then 
determined to concentrate the decorative features as far as possible on 
one side: probably the Manus Dei had gone; they took St Mary and 
St John away and placed them on one end which had apparently lost 
its figures;,they placed the Trinity above the Crucifixion in spite of its 
being far too lig and overlapping the top, and they put two bishops 
where St Mary and St John had been, on either side of the figure of 
our Lord. 

The chasubles in which the bishops are represented hang very straight 
ani flat without folds: they are narrow, they are not pointed, and they 
only just cover the shoulders. The whole of the forearins are free of 
the chasuble, and there is no indication of any folding back of the vest- 
ment or of its being creased by the elbows, Each chasuble has « narrow 
orphrey of the ¥ form, branching at the top over the shoulders, and also 
branching like an inverted 4 on the lower part of the vestment. The 
lield or ground is diapered or powdered with Jleersate-lys and spots in 
varying proportions. Each figure holds up the right hand in blessing 
and has probably held «a erovier in the left hand; in the ease of the rigehit- 
hand bishop on the side of the shrine a little depression can be seen at 
the bottom of the chasuble where the crozier crossed dingonally. The 
two bishops on the side of the shrine appear to have apparels in the 
skirts of their albes, but there 1s no attempt to represent the maniple, 

If we now compare the vestments in which the little figures of bishops 
are depicted with other medieval representations, we shall find that they 
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exhibit some of the peculiar characteristics of those on the atone figures 
in low relief of West-Highland ecclesiastics peculiar to the medieval 
grave slabs of that district, and not apparently found elsewhere. The 
investigation of their date and place of execution raises the whole 
problem of these West-Highland vestments, This has been to some extent 
dealt with by the present writer in former volumes of our Proceedings 
when discussing vestments represented on monuments at Oathlaw, 
Forfarshire,' and Parton, Rircudbrightshire? 

The figures are mitred and are in the eucharistic vestments of bishops 
with chasubles over albe and amice. To what extent the rest of the 
vestments may at one time have been indicated it is hard to say: there 
has been some engraving but it is now much worn. 

The rest of the vestments would of course be girdle, fanon or maniple, 
stole, tunicle, and dalmatic, with buskins, sandals, and gloves, The 
common forms taken by these vestments in the different centuries and 
in most countries is well known to students, but the chasubles on West- 
Highland figures are very puzzling. In the North of F rance, in England, 
and in the mainland of Scotland, the large full chasuble of the medisval 
period was ornamented with what is known as the Y cross or ¥ cross, viz, 
narrow bands of another material, no doubt originally covering seams, 
but customarily erystallising into forms like these letters. At the end 
of the fourteenth century and at the beginning of the fifteenth em broidery 
began to get stiffer, the chasuble came to be made rather less full, and the 
orphreys were differently arranged. They were made wider, and they 
took the form of a large Latin cross on the back of the vestment and a 
broad stripe up the front, All the English fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
eentury chasubles at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
are ornamented in this way, and we gather from Scottish inventorjes 
that the sume was the ease here. In France and the Low Countries a 
wider form of ¥ cross also became prevalent. Now in the sixteenth 
century embroidery became still stiffer and the chasuble began to be 
made still smaller, the sides being more or less reduced. With the 
Rensissance this process went much further, producing the more or less 
sandwichboard-like forms of the yestment common on the Continent 
to-day. OF these stiff Rennissance chasubles there are several clearly 
defined forms, characteristic, e.g., of French, Italian, or Spanish practice 
Most of the medimval vestments which have survived have been cut 
down and re-made in Renaissance times so as to assimilate them to the 
forms which had then become customary. The Department of Textiles 
at South Kensington exhibits notices beside the vestments warning the 
public that this went on and that most of the older vestments are not 
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in their original ahape. It is exceedingly difficult to know how far the 
cutting down of the chasuble was carried in this country or in England 
before the Reformation or what was the exact form that it took. That 
it went on to some extent is certain, for in an Inventory of Aberdeen 
Cathedral, 1549, more than one old set of vestments is described as velerum 
more ainpla et lala.’ A contrast with current usage is here implied, but 
it cannot be assumed that the more recent vestments had necessarily 
taken the forms that are familiar in continental vestments after the 
end of the sixteenth century, A thirteenth-century chasuble might be 
ampla et fata when compared with the still full-sided chasuble of the 
fifteenth century. We know that Flemish vestments were imported into 
scotland at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, and we know fairly well what these were like at that time: 
as in the case of the contemporary English vestments, they were wide, 
and of the definitely Gothic tradition, though somewhat curtailed in size. 

Now the West-Highland effigies show o chasuble that is cut away at 
the sides almost as drastically as seventeenth-century chasubles on the 
Continent, though the rest of the vestment is by no means the eame 
shape. The stones, moreover, which show these vestments are incon- 
testably medimval; they are not archaic survivals in general design made 
in the seventeenth century. These West-Highland chasubles retain the 
pointed base and the narrow ¥ cross orphreys of the chasubles of the 
earlier Gothic tradition. Further, they often show a form of this orphrey 
with an additional inverted # cross below which is seldom found else- 
where after the fourteenth century. The assigning of a date to West- 
Highland slabs is notoriously difficult because of the late survivals of 
older forms of ornament, But even making such allowance there are 
slabs which can hardly be later than the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and are probably earlier, which show a form of chasuble with the sidea 
eut back almost to the shoulders, a front lying flat without folds, but 
with the narrow cross orphreys of a period earlier rather than con- 
temporary with the probable date of the stones, 

We gather from this evidence that there actually began in the 
West Highlands in medimyal times much the same cutting down and 
stiffening of the chasuble as went on one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
years later on the Continent, but with the difference that the earlier 
forms of orphreys and decoration and that. the pointed ends of the vest- 
ment still remained, the result being to produce a form of the vestment 
peculiar to the district. If we ask the reason we shall probably find that 
a stiff form of embroidery or ornamentation of the fabric developed in 
the West Highlands, or survived from the daya of Celtic art, which made 
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the vestment so stiff that the introduction of the elevation of the chalice 
made the cutting away of the sides of the vestment a matter of practical 
necessity. For we must remember that the elevation of the chalice came 
in after the elevation of the Hoat, and it would quite probably be late 
in the fourteenth century before it reached the Western Isles. We know 
little or nothing of the ornamentation of Celtic ecclesiastical textiles, 
but if masses of interlaced work or of its later derivatives, or any kind 
of similar massing of heavy pattern was customary in embroidery or 
applique, the results of stiffening the fabric would be much the same as 
the heavy work of the early Renaissance abroad, 

On the whole it seems that we cannot connect the contrast connoted 
by the “referum more ampla et lata” of the Aberdeen Inventory of 1549 
as indicating the use in the East of Seotland of anything but the rather 
more abridged form of chasuble commonly used at the time. It cannot 
be read as proving that West-Highland chasubles were used in Aberdeen, 
any more than the architectural detail of the sixteenth-century work 
of the north-east of Scotland is at all like the contemporary sculpture of 
Argyllshire monuments. 

lt remains therefore that, as far as we can deduce from the evidence 
at present available, these figures may be taken as representing a West- 
Highland tradition and not as representing the early sixteenth-century 
practice of the East of Scotland. 

Further evidence pointing in the same direction results from a study 
of the mitres, They are of a comparatively early shape, characteristic 
of the last part of the thirteenth century or the first part of the four- 
teenth, They are small and low but rather sharply pointed and not 
elongated or bulbous. The later tradition is well exemplified in Seotland 
by a fine hend of a fairly late episcopal efigy at St Andrews, by the 
effigy of Henry de Lychtone, bishop of Aberdeen 1422-1440, in the north 
transept of his cathedral church (a remarkably high mitre for his time), 
and above all by the sixteenth-century mitres in the contemporary 
portraits of the great bishops of Aberdeen, William Elphinstone, 1485-1509, 
and Gavin Dunbar, 1518-32, in the possession of the University there, 
These exhibit a good deal of variety, but not the survival of the earlier 
form shown in these little figures, 

There is another noteworthy characteristic in the amices of these 
atatuettes, Here again we find something unusual, and not a peculiarity 
of treatment that might be due to carelessness in execution. The apparels 
are very prominent and stand up with peculiar stiffness. This again is 
to be paralleled in West-Highland figures, although it is not so pro- 
nounced: the West-Highland figures at times show the amice apparel 
in such a way that it appears to rise above the amice as if fastened to 
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it in such a way as to project above it. The amice is a rectangular piece 
of linen tied over the head like a hood; when not used as a head 
covering it is pushed back and encircles the neck; in the early days of 
its existence it became customary to ornament it with an oblong piece 
of coloured silk or stuff fastened to it more or less like a collar. Tn Italy 
at Milan' at the present day it is only attached at one edge so that it falls 
flat over the shoulders. In Spain it has long been altogether detached 
and is fastened with cords. But in the north of Europe of old, as also in 
England to-day, eg. at Westminster Abbey, it was tacked on to the 
amice all round, and therefore would stand more erect. If it were made 
much deeper and were allowed to project above the amice, the West- 
Highland effect would be produced, 

To sum up. 

The bell itself is probably the relic of some important saint whose 
fame came down till late in the medimyval period. It may well date from 
before the ninth century. 

It was probably enshrined early in the twelfth century, to which 
period the figure of our Lord crucified and the small apostle, probably 
St John, belong. 

In the fourteenth century the silver plate with its embossed decoration 
was made and the crucifix and attendant figures were remounted upon it. 

Late in the fifteenth century or early in the sixteenth, John the son 
of Alexander made a second reconstruction, changing the position of 
some of the figures and adding others. 

In the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries the loss of same figures may 
have occasioned a further re-arraingement of the rest in the manner 
in which they now exist, including the refixing of the inscription plate 
upside down. 

The vestments of the bishops present peculiarities which it is diffieult 
to explain save on the hypothesis that the figures were made in the West 
Highlands, Such evidence as they afford also points to the fifteenth 
century as their date, 

While their form is broadly that which we know in the West High- 
lands, there are certain slight differences between them and the vestments 
as shown on the Argyllshire stones, It tay therefore be found that the 
bell and its shrine come from elsewhere in the definitely Highland area. 

In conclusion I wish to express my great indebtedness to Mr J. 8, 
Richardson for the large amount of time and trouble given towards 
helping to elucidate the difficult problems connected with the different 
reconstructions of this bell shrine, and for the drawing which is 
reproduced in fig, 2. 

‘In Rome and in the Roman ose generally apparels have disappeared, 
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—found near Marchhouse, .Muir- 


kirk, (donation) : 1s 
Ayrshire: ace Hlackaide, Mutrkirk; Gum- 
notk : Eglinton Castle; Fardenreoch ; 
Glenbuck, West, Muirkirk ; March: 
house, Mulrkirk ; Muirkire; Wester- 
bil, Muirkirk; Whitehoaogh Moss, 
Muirkirk. 
Ayttoune, J., of that ilk, »= « os « 8 
Baiiischo, Culrosa, Fife, Lands of, . . 8 
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Fade race 
Bagpipes, Lowland Seottish, from Peebles- | Bannerman, Denali, Lanila of Olinterty 
Shire, idenation) 2. 5 Cel, CY hbestowedon,-. . . « .« « #08 
Balllle, Holert,. |. - » « » #2 | ——John, jun, eleoted,. a) 
— &. tf. (Sir Gs, ) Lachend, s oo» oe o« FA | —— DOr Willlam, presents o Brome Nest of 
Baird, James, elected, .  , Z| Wolghts, a Balt Pinte, and an Old 
— Major Willinm A; elected to Council. 2 Linen Tablecloth, , . » « .« 
Bairioer or Balener, Henry, of Lambhili, —— —-ndSworl . Se = 
a, 51,85 | Borelay, Sir David, of Collaliney, . = F. 0 
Baleanger. Nother, Perthshire, Lands of,, 157 | Baroroft, Calross, Fife, Lande af,.  . a 
Baleanqoal,Dvon, . . . .» | = RR Rareruik, Culroes, Fife, Laacnits af, - « o& 
—— Walter, . - « #33 Se | Barendie (Hargattio), Colross, Fife, Landa 
Balean{quall Mr Robert. Transit, : att of, >. «os te, ST 
Balcasile Mote, Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, . 330 | Bargreonan Hill, Putiniiiebenve, Wiatown: 
Batiour, Michael, of Grange,  , ATT | shire, Net-sinkerfrom,. . < 12 
(Balcongqubare), Fite, Lands: of, . “76, 9 | Barhii, Colross, Fife, Lanidaof, . . i. Ad, 8a 
Ralgonie (Balgonnin), Fife, Lands of, 78, 88 | — Westeroft of, Culross, Fife. Landa of,. 80 
Balhaggarndy, Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, Barnhill of Pitfer: aee Plefar. 
Standing Stone, Johnny Kelly's Bose, | Bass Hock, East. Lothian, Iron Cannon 
at, 10 Hallafrom,  . Sry y= ae 
Hallinaby, Talay, Argyll Viking Burints Bostwick, DrJohu,. , . 
Sher em a - « « 76.) Bathgate, Thomas: D., presents Stone 
Ballinhard (Laird of,  . s ve os EPS luplements from Geran,  . . 18 
Balliol, William de, Sealof;., . . «| 926 | “Battie Stone” at Morilach. Bant¥shire, 215 
Balloch yin Brooch, = 7 = = ii (2-1 BRavirige: aes Beveridge. 
Balls :— Baylie, Mr R., Mintster at Kilwinkig, . ae 
(Flass, from: Auchtertyre, Newtyle, Bends — 
Idonmtiog):- = is \s 2 « « Glass, from Aberdeenshire, (purchase) . wi 
Stone, earveil, from Methlick, (pur- Stone, from Pothouse, Auchenealrn, 
ohare) =. . Let Thornhill, Daimfries, (donation).  . oF 
—— —— Probe@hiy trom the Rbynie dis. Vitreons Paste, front Aberdeenshire, 
trict, Aberdeenshire, (purchase). , (nmhase). . er 
Balmerino, James, fret Lord. .  . aa) — — Btar-shapei, from Tents Muir, 
— Jolin, second Lord, B57, ~ m7, 37 Fife, . 5T 
BalthyokiLairdof,., . E " Beaton Panels,” Darvod: froin ‘Arbroath 
Rairente Castle, The Development of, « : “fs | Aliber, a 
— —- Bronze cenmser found at, »- « ‘Ba7] Bee keeping, Candlelands aanoc tabed with; 1a 
——-——Ghapel, aiteof;near, 2 . . 148 | Beidmen of the Magdalen Chapel, » » JIS 
—--—Imnyettat, . iff | Boley, Dhoming, Fife, Food-Vesaalfrom, . i 
— Censtoiatoriue de, Cromealab nt Miirt- Bell, George, Liniythgnvw-, -— » SS -«, Sal 
lach inmeritedd to, . 2. « « « 13 | — Peter, in Ferth,. « aS 
—Lordahipot, _. _ 4 | —— Mr Robert, Minister at Dalry, . om 
Banchory-Ternan, Atectsnnahtre Standing Bell :— 
Stone, Jewivle’ Trenple, at Inchinarlo Celtic, found at Lindores, Fife, > « £10 
Cottage, . oO The Guthrie, anil its Shrine, . . . 400 
Banffahire Loval Atiuitia, Belt Plate of, . Honnach, formerly at Mortlnch, , . 975 
—— — — Sworl ofan ofiicerofthe, . i Seventeenth Cantury, St Salvator's 
Banitihire: see Ralvenie Castle: Bankhead: College, St Andrews, . | . | 48 
Botriphnio: Dufftown ; Ganirle: Kin- Hell Stane, Bourtle,.  . $11 
nairdy Castle ; Marnoch : Mortineh, Bellarmine, from the Canongate, Rdinbargh, 
Bankhenl, near Tillynanght, Hanifshire, (donation). . . . jo 
Stone Circle, St Brennan's Stanes, at, 8 | Rellenden (or Bannatyne), ie ee 
Bannatyne (or Bellendion), Adam, Bishop of Dunkeld, Bishop af. 
Dunblano nod Aberdeen, . . . 381 | Belt Plate, Copper, of the Banffshire Local 
—RHichorl . 2. ., _  , S7 Milltia, (donation). — , : 14 
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Belt Plate, Hrass, of the Perthshire High." | Boithe: see Both, bis 
land Fendibles, (donations .  . ld | Bonane (Devan), River, (probably Dovane), 70. 74 
———— — of the 2ist Regiment inow Bonar, J., Mintiterat Maybolll, . . . 378 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, (donation) . 14 | Bonnar, J.. of Lumquhat,  . . ott 
Hemersyde, Berwickshire, (1d aaming Hone, Ohjects uf: ace Caskets; Combs; 
Feel from, - : =. ie Whorl. 
— — Woolen Quabeh froin ™ | Bonytounot(Lainiof . . ave 
Benachie, Aberileenehire. Sovketed Bronze Book of Common Prager lotherwties Land ¥ 
Axefrom,(purchasey . . . , IT Liturgy), Scotland's Supplication and 
Bennet, Rev. Attn L., elected, ‘ £ | Complaint against the; the Hook of 
Hergliot, sp et era) = Canons, anil the Prelates, (th 
Berudy, Gilbert of, ans iM) October O37, . - « wad 
Berwickshire: ser Buimeraydsi Runkle sad Rooks, Donations and Purchases of. 
Preston; Lryhurgh; Marchmont; 24, 20, 108, 14, 217, 218; 250, >, | 
) Polwarth : Hedbrnes, Pulwarth, Bordy (Bounty), Culross, Fife, Lands of, . 61,58 
Bethone, J., of Creiah:, afm - « O74 | Borland, John. presenta a Stona Bead,  . 987 
Bethin, D., of Balfour, . . a | Bornholm, Early [ron Age and Viking 
Betoun, James: are Glasgow, Archbishop of, Graves Li, Te ee eee 
Revetidge (Havlrige), erreaa sain Monk of Hortiaik, Hi 5 Clk > i nee 
(ulross, . . « 03 | Bosuall, Mungo, of Duncansemur, - « oan 
— George, of Vallay, presenta a ’ Fleerish Both (Boithe, Bothe), Chapeltown af, 
nnd worked Flints, oe | Cilrose Charter grmenting to Dovid 
Bilton, Lewis, Death of,. Hy May thh os of) ee klUelCUUCUT 
Binghill, Aberdeenslitre, Stone Circle at, - | ——Landeof, . ., . . | ol, 3 
Binning, Lord, . : ; ‘ me Hothans > ae Yester, 
Hirkinhel, Culrnss, Fife, Lands of, 8 | Rothe (Bolth), Wester, see Kirktoun: 
Birsay, Orkney, St Peters Church, . 27 | Botheoboe, Landaof,.  . _ BS 
Birsbane, Mr, Minister at Kiilellen, . . 375 | Bothulith ‘ace Ruthillet. 
Hismar, from Gloup House, North bie, Bothwell, Francis Stewart, hype of, Cor 
Shetland, (donation) = 4 menintor of Golroes, . . 
Bisset, Mr A., Minister at Breehin, - «+» 47 | Botriphnie, Hanifshire, Cross-alah aha 60ClUs, CER 
Bla, Jamas, ' - . + & | ——Church, sasocinted with St Fumac, . 279 
Blackadder (Blacador}, Tobny, - «» « 8&1 | ———— Pediment Stone of old Boll Oot at, 278 
Sea alas Tulllallan. Boucle and Prestonmair: «ce Bonkle and 
Biackhurn, Peter: see Aberdean, Bishop of, Preaten. 

— (Hlalkburne), W., in Inverkelthing, . & | Boule, Professor Marcellin, slooted on 
Blackness Castle, Linlithgowshire, Bronze Honorury Fellow, . . it | 
Penannonlar Armiletfrom on Forly lron Boundary between Scothind and England 

Age Gmvent,.. . i) Inthe Portalan (harts,, . ea) 
Blockside, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, The Excava- Bourdy : ae Bordy, 
Hon of a Prehistoric anil Meileval ‘Bourtle, Aberdeenshire, Standing Stone on 
Bitenear,, «5 « «= « «  » Se Harehill,. . . . « w» » 2 
Blair, Fife, Lands of, - oo» » Te H-S | — —The Piper's Stone wod the Bull 
Blalr of that itk, 3 » + & ww ea Sioneat.. . .« » 20 
—— D, if of Adamtoune), - « « « 8 | Bow Drill, from Montrase, (yutchase) . 217 
—— George, elected, So . #15 | Bord, James: we Glasgow, Bishop of. 
— James, for ett. - = «#« « « S| —tbordi,. . orb 
Blalrhall, Fife, Lands of, - + » 38, 70,88 | Braeside, Kintore, Aberdeenshire, Camile's L 
Blulrkenny, Culrosa, Fife, Landaof, , . 3 Grave and Calrae,. =. . oo 
Blakhall, Mr A., Minister at Aberiadye, . 376 | Brand, Rev. John, of Holyroodhonss, . . #10 
Blaw, Alexander, . » «= && | Hramdan, Saint, of Boymdie,. . 2. . 308 
Biawkery, Cutross, Fife, Landa of: « + 86) Branford, Bev, Lionel, elevted, 3 
Bodie, Gilbert, Minister of Holme, Orkney, | Branks, [ron, from the old church. Rhitorn: 
TKH-5 (douation). . «»« « « «ws « & 
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Fant rade 

Brass, Objects of: see Belt Plates; Buckle; Brown, Mrs Campbell, presentea [ith Cen- 
Calendar; Candlestleka: Compass ; | tury Seal found at Epsom, . . «. 2 
icy ean Dress-tasteners; Mount; ——Charies, Deathof, ; . .« « & 4 

Ser aleo Aron. 

dite: Ander. Lamb, Highopof, .  . 47 | Bruce (Bruice), of Earlshall,. . . 370 
See alae Galloway, Biahap of. — A., of Rangonr, . ii dl a a a ait 
— Walter Whitford (Whitford), Bishop of. — (AL). . aS ‘ a74 
Bries, Sleur de, Moulded Tallow Candles — Alexander, of Aley, < hz ‘ aT 


Introduced by,. =. . klk 
Brigtoun, Fife, Landaaf, . 
Broadswords, Highland, ‘Aiidiron icine 

idonation). . Mh 
Brockhillstone Farm, ‘Suusesre, Husefiles- 


— Implements from Dormirtesabire: 
Notleeot,. «. « 

— Ohbjecta of: ace Armilet: janet Candle: 
stick; Censer; Chain; Crnoifix; 


hire, Flat Bronze Axo from, . a 
Brégger, Professor, elected an Honorary 

Fellow, .  . od 
Broom Age, Jet Hing, hon: ‘Alengnth’: Hill, 

peor Bo'ness, . Hi 

| 


Fishing - reel; Mortar: Mounts: 
Ornaments; Pin; Ring; Spear-heada: 
Weights, Nest of. 
Brooch, The Ballochyle,. . . «. « 190-1 
— The Glen) yon, , a . = - » L-j 
— The Lothboy, , . .. - +» 
— of Lorne, “s° a A . = a 1a 
— The Loedt,.  . . . pt 


— Brass, Highland FEing, Riera the 
Battlefield of Falkirk. (, (parchase » aoe 
— Silver. from Seem Kilmore, 


Mull,. . « se 2 
—_— — trom Lanighope, — Rel] 
— — Highiand, Flat Ring, (purchase) Ti, HLA) 
— — — from Hinilrochit Castle, Hre- 

mar,Noteon,. .« « « « « 6 
———D[onstionof, . . . . @ 


Browhes, Highland, Pinaof,. is) 
Brook, Willlam, presents a Toddy Ladie. 
Teaspouns and Saltwpoon of Silver, . 16 
— ——aSilverToddy Lads, . . S0l 
Broomlilll, Tough, Aberdeenshire, Beaker 
from, (purchase) . . 
Broun, David, .  . =. 
— Danid, of Fromunth, 
— Jobn, 2 i a - 
——Halbort, «2 5 5 
—— William, . =. 
— Wrui., af Dolphingtoun, ; 
Brouné, SirJobn, Monk of Gulras, . 
— Thomas, Notary, ., i 
Brounlic, Mr Boti., Minister at Kirtoun, " 


is 


Je ar oe ee ee ee 


‘+ « * «49 ‘s 
* _» & FF, = 


a 
i+ 
real 
= 
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— Edward, , Commniisaary of Edinburgh, . 8, Bi 
‘ Bh 
— Geurge, Lt Culross,Sandivand Kallewod 





Betin feuto . « - »« « 2, BEG 
—— — for Calrnse, . » « 0a 
— James, Minister of Cinabarsi, . « oF 
—— Mr Jn. at Kings barnes, > « = Sra 
—— Mr Robert, Minister of Aberdoure, . 975 
— Rev. Robert, . « . «© «© . a7 
— Robert, of Blairhall, - « « 7 ao 
———— Of Easter Konner, . ls 30 


— Tho. Proveist, for Sterling, . . «. S74 

Brockleseat, Fyvle, Abordeenshire, Beaker 
from « > 

Bryce, Professor Thomas H. Reparteds an the 
Hones from the Graves at Ackergil],. 130 


Buchan, Earl of, Gift of Was by. . . 313 
Buchanan, Jo, for Drymen, . Pre | 
Buckle, Brass Shoe, found pear Hlacknide, 

Muirkirk, , : iS 
Bull (nciaed om Slab, found on ‘Faat Bomons 

Hill, . : . ; che. 
Bullets, End: from Tantallon Castle, iene 

tion). . ie | 
Bunkie and Preston! Paswickahive, Duties 

on Towns and Lands of, _ « & 
Borgess Act, Elgin, 1744, in favourof Robert 

Anderson, (donation) .  . » 4 


— Ticket, Dysart, 17, in favour of 
Francia Grant, (ilonation) ,  . - It 


Burghly (Lord).  , 2 « 
Burials :— 
Medlerval, on <Atmpath Hl, near 
Multiple, tn Binule Graves: - « « LTRS 
Prehlstorie, on Almgath Hill, near 
Honsig- ic. alee’ tT Ss por 
Within Enclosures, 4 * * p ” Ta 
Barnet, J... Wardlaw, elected, . . . 10 
Barnett, 5, T, (Sir T)), of Leyis, .. . 87 
| Burns, JohnG,, elected... = 
ee + Barton), . 1s ~ & . a 
Burress (Burwen), ehuircea Fite, Landa of, 
BO, 8 
ry 
. 


Patt race 
Burwen: ste Burvane. | Campbell, Andrew, in Chapeltown, . ie 
Bisals, Fite, Landaof, . ; 8 | —- Mr Dauid, Minister nt Carraldstowne, cori 
Bate, County of: see Cumbrae, The Laser, — Mr Douy., persone of Knapdail, hie 
Butler, George, presenta a Stone Axe, . OL | —Earl of, Tack Dutlesa due to the 
Button :— Hommenien by, —. . , iii 
Lead, from the Lothians, (donation) In | —.,, of Ardchattan, oe 
Metal, found in Edinlurgh, (donation), 97 | —— Mr Dena. rl 
Silver, found near Blackside, Muirkirk, 265 | —— Mr James, for Dumbartane: a4 
Button- Soald frowt reaate;nenrGrantown. — John: see Argyll and the Liles, Bishop 
on-Spey, (donation) .- of, 
“chien Fife, Lands of, so. «38 | ——F. of Kdinampil, 3; <= «= » : SH 
Byrogrange, Fife, Landsot, . . . .8,88 | —S.DSirD, 2. . . . . « OM 
ms ay : aia 
Oatrofanid, Dorris, cain Stone “Candle” lo Names of Stone Mimsimente, . oa 
Cirtlamt, . .. « « am | Candlelnods associated with Bee-keeping,, 413 
Cairns — Comiiemould, Tinned Iron, (donation) v7 
nt Brunside, Kintere,. . . , «5 8 | Candles, Makingof,, . . . . « FR 
+ Laomphanan (Macheth’s, . . . 310 | —— Moulded Tallow, Introduction of, . i 
» Strithpeffer(an Clachan Gorach, .. S12 | —— Wax, . » 155, 101, STS 
Cairston, Stromness, Orkney, Hu of, . 5 | —— Introduction of Plalted Wie ‘ks for, 1S 


— —— Huina of Early Castle at, 
. S53, So, 24 
Caithness: s¢¢ Ackergill; Freawick ; Geran, 
Watten; Girnigee Castla; Kelas; 
Mid Town, Freswick: Thurso; 
Watenan. 

Caithness, Bishop of, Gieorge Gladstanes, 

285, Mi 

— — Hobert Stewart, Commendator of 

SS Audrewa Prioryand, . . . 35 

—= Earl of, : : He 

Caleite, Splinter of, Perforated, trond res. 

wick Links, (donatlm). . ,. 

Calderwomwl, Hew David, . 

Caltwall,H, . . 4 

Calendar, Brass, 1806, (dosindion) |. 

Callander, Perthshire, Whetstone round 

near Torrie Collage, tear, . . . 

Vmca pmsl John, of Powys, . . 

J. Graham, on (1) A Casket of Cetacean 
Bone, and (2) 4 Highland Brooch of 
Silver, Se 
—— on fl) A Stone Aze-Famiiar fans 

Perthshire, and (2) Prehiatorie and 
Medimval Graves on Almgath Hill, 
near Bo'ness, . 2. « « « -: 

Callender, Walter, . 

‘Cambaceréa, Plalted Wicks tor Candies 

introduced hy, aoe oe Es 

Cameron, Mr E., Minister at Donoone, . 
CumniesGrare, aaa wha Se Hit 

shire,. 

Camiestone, Kintore, Alerdpanahire. 

Standing Stone nt, . Ps ii Py 


= = 


a5 see 





nt 
5 
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Candlesticks, Domestic, from the Four 
teenth to the Eud of the Elebtoentl 


Century, .  . ‘ - i 
—— in late mediaeval pictures, « . ey, 
—-Sllver, Introduction of, . . . «. 20 
Cannon Halls: 
Iron, from ihe Haak Rock, idonatlon) 152 
— found near Tantallon Castle, (dona- 
tlon) . 4. » 12-8 


stone, found near Tantatich Cuzitle, . te 
Canongate : aee Edinlurgh. 
Canons, The Book of, Seotland's Supplica- 


thon and Complaint against, 1th 
October 7, .  . .« « S448, Sap 
Canopy, Carved Wood, from Stirliig@astie, 300 
Cant, Mr Andrew, Ministeral Petaligo, . S70 
Caprintown, W. (Sir William Conning- 
Mmneof,.. «= « - s wtp a 
Camith (Capotet), Esater, Perthshire, 
Randaoh.. «© is = ws « «- itr 
Oarhistoun, W,. . STs 
Carleton, Wigtownshire, Croasalab nit, - 
Carlyle, Dr Alexaniler i“ Jupiter"), Snuif- 
box said to have belonged io, . . 
Cannichael (Carmichall, Garmychaell):— 
D., Balmediie, . . » «»« « 75 
Bir F., Minister wt Renlwihy, a lg . ea 
Sir James, and the Hammermen of ) 
Edinburgh, . . . . « « 1B 
Richard, of Atherny, . <= let wi | fe 
Carmegy (Sir A.) Suen seman » + w. cite 
—— J., of Ethie. ee > « « ee 
——(fR I, © i .- & ts 28 
OCarnock, Fite, Tends af. = ® a BS 
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Onrriden (Carritdin, Carridin), Linlithgow- 
shir, Landsof, . . . 70, 78, 8-8 
Carswell, John, Superintendent of Argyll 
ant the Istes, Bishop of the Isles, and 
Abbot of Lootmikill: ae Isles, 


Casket, Whale'x Bone, from Eglinton 
Caatle :— 
Note (Th, F . ‘ » = in ‘i 1 
Purchase of, , ia ol = a ii Py Tis) 
Caskets — 
Bond, from Fife... » dog. 
Wooden, ut Craignish, Argyll, a. & 


——in Natlonal Museum,.  . . . 
carved! on Slab at Kilinallean, Mull, 
Kilninian, Mull... . 12 
ad « Tobermory; . . . 187 
« Weet Highland Grave-slaha 
and Crom,. . o.oo. « Til, tin 
Cassillis(Rarlof, 2. .« .« « 9. « S78 
Cassindualy, Lands of, . Fy = a # ri 
Castelbege: are Castlobep. 
Castellaw, W., Minister at Eelwarton], . ia 
Onstlebey (Castellege), Perthshire, Landa 


it 


of, . TW, 7 ST 
Castle Fraser, Aberdeenshire, Sianw Le eee 
The Temple, at,  . ; mT 


Castlehill, Culross, Fife, Landa of, 7 %, = 
Castles -— 
Halrenin, ne The Development 


om, . Is oe aw J 
Thursa, » Si 
An euriy Orkney, nt ‘Geérnness, Loch 

Stenneaa,. . s j= », ed 
— at Calraton, Stromness, oot, Sol, So 


—Ht Damsay,Orkney, . . 


——a«at Skaill, Weastness In Rousay, 
Orkney, . ae -= <« ‘ . Pa!) 
— at Wyre. Orkney, . Su-3 
Castletown, Fife, old name for Danimarie: 
ud Diniinacie, 
Catalan Charta, Scotinnd and Engiandin,. 40 
Catoralg, Authnagatt, Aberdeenshire, 
Stone Axefrom, . . . . «»  &&f 
Catheart, John,.  , o on « ihe 
—— iitlame, ol Wattirhetd, = ; . a 
Catterflatis, Qulross, Fife, Landeof, . . a0 
Celling, Carved, at Holyrood Palace, 
Edinburgh, - wis slut 
— Tempers Painted, Fragment of, from 
Castliewynd House, St Andrews, 
(lomation) . . - «© « gl 
Celtic Stones at Colross Abbey, - 
Cenzer, chee from. Balvenie Caaile, 147 
Cesnok, H,, 7 ' - a i i id 





i 





= 
. 
Fac 
Cetacean Hone: see Whales Hone. 
Chain, Bronze, found in Grave at Ackergill, 
1T0=2, 177 
Donationaf,, . . 0 4: om 
—— Tron, from Grave at Hardaoges, . » I 
—— Festoone, from Finland, Gothiand, and 
Livonia, . ITZ 
Chalice, Lead, from a Grave in St Magnus’ 
Cathedral, idonation! . rg » £16 
Chalmers, Dounld M* Arthur, elected, = <2 
Chancellor, Lard, padres Spothtawnods 
appolnted, . 5 ‘ Ee a 
—— Hay, . ‘< s ‘am, a8 
Chantee, Dr Ernest, Dede of, ~ Spee 
Chapel, The Magdalen, Edinburgh, . . 2b 
— Site of, near Balvents Cuatle, ~ =» #8 
— o Sink, Weasterton, Pattornéar, 
Abordeenshire, P Bd) 
— af Gariooh, Aberdeenshire ihe Malden 
Stone, : ; ; » «gi 
Chapeltoun of Both: ane ‘Both. 
|. — Cooper, Fife, Lands of, . . 
Charles 1, Gift to the Hanrosrawn of 
Edinburgh by, in iol, . =. . Id 
Charterle, Mr John, Minister at Currie, . oid 
Charters, Colrosa Abbey and its, with Notes 
ona Fifteenth-Oentaury Transumpt, . 6 
Charts, Portolan, The Boundary between . 
Scotland and England inthe, . . 
— Sootlandand EngiamlinAgnese(Eariy), 5 
— — =——(Tate),. . . poo t% fl 
— = — Catalan, = # a 2 di 
— — Late Fiftecnth-Contury,, . = 4 
——-(iendesr, . . i aw UO 
——— Homen, n= B a a ® * Tiel 
a Malollo, F = " im ry |) 
| — _— Dliva-Cavailini, . E , : i ii. 
— — Ollres Martines, eT see ey ee i 
—— Portuguese, Later, . a te, 282 
—— —— Sixteenth-Century, . » on A 1 
——Venetinn, . ‘ - # 
—— Early SpaniahPortugueds. of World, . 
Chatto, William, . A.) = =a @ 
Chishotm (Cheisbolme oo 
Eiulward A., Deatl of, - eh w ~ 4 
Jo., Cromleis, af. - » Set 
Chopper, Sugar: see Sugar Chonper. 
Christie, Dart, * = . " : HT 
Christiaon, John, Monk of Culross, - « 
—— Robert, Monk of Culrms, . . ., PS 
— Kev. Willlam, of Dundee, . . . 19 
Chrystal (Cristall, Crystall);— 
Andrew, Monk of Culrosns, - « o« 8 
Thomas, Abbot of Kinloss, - « «= 
. 
. 
Ld 
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Circles, Stone: see Stone Circles, 
Cist-like Structure at id, hee Hill, near 


Bo'ness, . . =. , Seo 
Chats :— 
— in Monnd at Ackergill, Caithness, 162-3, 108 
— Camie's Grave, Broedide, Kintore, . in 
— in Clrewlar Structure at Keiss, . . 173 
— at Stenness, Orkney, ; - ot 


— ino Ciroular Enclosure at. Wabelan, - ITH 
Clackmannanshire: eee Jernli; Tulliboaly. 


(? Clistto (Laird of), . : . ~ ; » ont 
Clay, Ohjeet of: eee Pipe. 

Cleish (Gleyhes), lainiof, . «. =. « FT 
Clepheane, D., . . we atee 


Olinterty, Aherdecnshtrs, Landa af, - «S007, 


OQlechforble, Aberdeenshire, Moackle Staneo', 202 | 


Cloister Seat, Cdny, Aberdeenshire, Stone 

Withlindented ballowsfrom,(puroloss) 2] 
“Clouston,” “The Honse of," Orkney, 
Anoclent Form Buildings, Nether: 

pe . : ‘ : - 2 eT 

Olousten, J. Storer, on an age Orkney 


Castle, . “ 2a] 
—— Nicol, of Netherbiguing.. ai Me Ae Hi 
— Orkney, OFF flald nomes in, . =e 
Cochrane, J., for Edinburgh, . . . S74 
— i, of Boithuthtaw, on fe a 
Qock, Hev, James, Minister of Sanday, 
Armsof, .. « a ; 18 
— Jean, and John Fiphinstane of Lopnea, 
Horaldte Panel of, . , Oe 
Coin; Orosraguel Beans trom Glenines 
Saris,  . -_ ss -= » 
Cokburne, (fF P.), < ‘a, ja 4 « + 7 
om W ny., ie a 5 a b a / oad 
Cokbyrone, Wam., for Decihar, = « 74 
Coklatris, Fite, Lands of, co -« ws «Tr = 
‘Coldraln (Cothiidurane), Kinrosa-shire, 
Tandsohie 6 is U6elUwlUlU'!lhCUtlCUTDS 
Colgranc (Lainiof,, . . - = an 
Collynie, Tarres, Aberdecnahire; Flat 
Hose Azefrom,.. . . oe 
Colt, Mr Adam, Minister at inwercsk: - it 
— Mr d., Mcaliier Ab inveraas, : < «. 
Colnelll, .... . « tee 
Columbia, British, Stone Idol from, . « #00 


Colviile (Colveill, Cotvill, Colueill) — 
Alexander. Commendator of Culross, —- 
=“ 76. 70, 86, 
— Hervlitury Haile of Colmes, , , 
James, . . «. © pal a 
— of Easter Weaiysa, E Bl 
Sir James, of Ochilives and uftererariia 
of East Wemyss, . .« . lelUleltCU 


—~ttCorinall, Js), 


Colville (Colvelll, Colvill, Colwell) (eontd,):— 
Sir James of Fast Wemyss: ate Colville, 


Lord of Culroes. 
John, . . Te, Sey 
a Commuendator af Culrces, (IB-Be) be] | 
— Commendator of Culross, (1597) . 
Lord, of Calrass, Property of aherr of 
Culrosa presented to,  . . . « BT, 9 


Nichlas Dondasar, , ; 7, i, 0 
Robert, of Claish, purchases huredliary 


Ballitshipof Culrosa, , . . ta | 
—— if Hiltown, * " 1 F r 82, BG, rep | 
Rev. Robert of Culross, . , 1a | 


William, Commendiater of Calross,. a, el, 


Air W., Minister at Cramund,, . vo 
of Clalsh, Family of, Hereditary Ballies 
Of the LordshipoafColress, ,  , AR 
of Ochiltree, Lords of, ; » « 
Family Buria! Place at Crombie, ; 70 
Combs, Bone, from Freawick Links, (dona: 
tion) . y > « trod 


Comniunion Tokens: ae Tokens, 
Compass, Hrass Military Field, (dumation) | 30] 
Compasses, Joiner’s or Mason's, of Dress, 

from the Canongate, Edinburgh, 

(gurolinge)  -4 Zl 
Comrio (Cumrle), Easter, Fife, Grinds of AL, baa} 
—(Cumrmy, Comrly, Cunryis), W aps 

Fife, Lands of, . Ti, Ba, Sa, 8a 
Comyn, Fanilly of, Lordship®or Balvenin 

sali to hare belongedito, . . . Daa 
Condie, Perthshire, Landa of, »«. .. Set 
Conpgiltoun, Pa, am 


Conrmy (or Grny'k Jaen: Monte of Culross, itt 


Constantine (ctiag Adamson), Patrick: see 
St Andrews, Archhishop of, 

Copper, hg i of: ate Armiet; Beli, Plate; 
Se. 


Cordyos, Aberdeenshire, Hunting forest of, 


= 


Pre 


Cormuall, Mr Jhone, at Linlitgow, 
Corrie,- J. MM. onh (lp Certaln Bronz Inple 
nents from Dumfriesshire: and (2) 
Symbol Stone from East Lomond 
Hill, Fite, recently presented to the 
Natlonal Museum, , F i 
—— presente o Crosraguel Pang. - 
—-—— — Pigmy Implemetits,. . 
—e = —a Whorl from Ensat Lonend 
i. s 
Corrydonn, Aberdeenshire, Stone: Circle at, 
Cormaine, MrJdo., forfirumfres, .  . 
Coraslayes iLainlof, .  , 
Corston (Corstoun), Fife. Lands of, 


Rrre — 





_ 


i | 
rain racn 
eens Aberdeenshire, Standing Stone | Cromble (conted.):— 
Ser tipr ‘Highland Soldier, 1715, in form — Ol Church ‘ot, Burial: ‘place of Colville 
of lvory Suuif Mull, . ae |- famll¥, 6. -. «= - s 
Cothiemuir, Keig, Aberdeenshire, Stone — Walkmyinof, . . =| ott 
Cikdleat, - » « = - «+ = | Crosier-heal, Funeral, ot Lend: from St | 
Couper (Coupar):— Magnus Cathedral, {donation . . 215 
J.ofGogar,., «© © = « « « S77? | Crograguel Penny, from Glenluce Sands, 
J, ins a i ii = cid (domntian) . a a «= - i 
Mr T.. Miniater at enmity, - « « Si | Cross, A. Roberteon, uledted,. _ r= wel 
Willinin: are Galloway, Blahop of. Crosses :— 
Coustoun, Fife,Landsof, . . «+» + Boundary, Newhills, Aberdeenshire, . 20 
Contra, Fife, Landiof, , - Frigmentof,at Fardenreoch, Ayrshire, 38 


Coverdale, Miles : ase ‘Exeter, Bishop at. 

Cownll, ¢f—j, of Kilmound, Commun lesloner 
for, « -: oo Me: ie i 

Cowie (Qowhio), Heury, : = 

Cowshaw, South, Tinwald, Duin frisaiah tie: 


= 


Flut Bronze Axe from, . » Sem 

t, Mr Joh, Minister at Alloway 
(Alloa), Lhesecs GS om st “a. ae 
Craig. Jokn,, » - =» = = «© «+ M8 
——TT.,ef Rickartomn, - - ». «© « 
Cralgburnatt, d. Baa) te = « Ort 
Cralg-Hrown, Brig.-Gen. E., pleebed, st 3 


eas ic ea Fito, 


Lanmts of, . 5 iat 
Craigichall, Porthahire in, Jot Bing and 
Wooden Butfon from, . » om 
Cralgnish, Argyll, Wooden Casket oe . it 
Cramoud, Hercolea,elder, .  « . oo 


—— Midinihlan, Landsaf, . . - «. LW 
Cranstoune, J., . : « of 
Crantit, Orkney, Double burial al or came 
Crowford (Cranfurd), Danid, of Rers,. = 74 
— 0. 6. 5, presents o Glnes Ball sing 
Auchtertyre, Newtyle,. . 26 
— Thotnas: se incbeolin, Canon Te 
—— Priory, Cupar, Fife, Brouse Spearhead 


Creich, Fife, Performted Stone from, . - 
Crelektouns, R., baillyieof Qhuthorne, . 
Cresset, Stone, at Incheolm Abbey, . . 
—— from Newtorhill, Kirkinner, Wigtewn- 
ahire, (donation) . -« . v7 (i 
Crichton uni Federate Stones, Rayne, . sm 
Crictiouns, SD. (Str DD) «eel OT 
Cristinie Welpark, Colrogs, Fife... . «. #1 

Crombie, Fife, Charter of the tack af 

i Foddiamill, ty Thomas Nudro, .— .« 
— (Crummy, Crumy), Corniniliae!,. . 7, M1 

— Cylross charter to Andrew Wlison, of 
the Fullermillaof,- . Ti 


— Culross, Fife, Lanilaof,.  . 77, 78, 8, 28 | 





Incised, on Pebtle, from St Ninian’s 


Cave, Whithorn, (donatlan) . . @& 
Macmillan's, Killmory, Knapdale, . » 10 
Crose-shafts, Celtic, at Colross Abbey, . a 
—~at Kilkerrmn, near Compbeltown,. « L165 
| —at Kilmore, Dervnig, Mull, . © eS 
——— the Mackinnon, ih [onn, , 7 . F 136 
—~«Aat Pennygowan, Mul, =. =. eer te | 
(Crest bee ¢— 
at Ardohattan, . . 1-10 
in Botriphiie Churchyard, Banffshire, . 
nt Carleton, near Glasserton, .  . pa i] 
wiaotwely i. ele Ul Ce 100-10 
. Glasserton, —. arr 
to Fy Siistabelaete a Baivenis nt 
Afortlach, . ' ‘ ' » TH 
ab Tobermory, «© «| = -» « «= 127 
Crow Stone, Hhynie, 7 ae 
Cruciiz, Bronze, from Greyfriars Chureh, 
Dumfries, - 27 
Cruickshank, James, ors Nuwhills Cross. 
Aberdeenshire, 4 20 
Cuilleny, & 0. 6. (Ste David Rarclay, af 
Collairney), .  . wy oye) — A 
Culiross (Cuirois), Fife, Granges: Sf . io, 20 
—Landatthe Shireof, . . . « 1,87 
— Listofthe Abbots of, . . 4% 
— Manoret, . aT 
— Town of, Charter bid ieitae Ui trea bia 
ot barons = se? oa = 
— Lanila in, - ry a a a = ao A 
— The Commendatorsof, . « . . @f 
— The Hereditary Ballle, .. . . « Of 
— Monks of; from 1825 ta 87, . tk oe 
Culross Abbey and ita Charters, with 
Notes on a “FifieenthCentury Tran- 
Ssumpt,  . ar } . . ef 
— -— Celtic Stones at, . 
— —— Pre- Reformation Grammar schoo 
Lin, es cc «= 
— —— Pentat oil ™ . * a a 7s. 
* 
. 
2 
a 
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. Lr | | | race 
Culross Abbey (confad.):— Dalton, O. M., elected an Honorary Fellow, 254 
—— Rental of, in “Charge of Kehr Dalyell (Dallelli:— 
of Kirkiands,”. . “ J.. Ministerat Hauch, . . . 6 
— Seal of the Monastery of, _ « » ORE oa F “Eo Se ka 2h . w73 
Colrosshill (Curreishollls, Fife, Lands of, . TO oo) a ee . a 
Cults (Qubiters or Cultia), Fife, Lands of, Tho,ofByngs oo: 6 lUl8tlClUl OO 
70, 7-4, 76, 3 | Daleel, Ti ford), —. « « 5H 
Cumbrae, The Tesser, County of Bute, Frag- Dameay, Orkney, Early Cantle nit. - , so 
mentot Earthenware Vessel from, . 7 | David, Saint, of Seotiand, Legend of,, . 223 
Cumming (Cumyng), Willinm, . . Bi | Davidson (Dauidsone, Darisone):— 
Comnock, Ayrshire, Wooden Snutf- Box Henry, in inverkeithing, . . . . & 
FOOT ec ee wl James, Deathof,, . oe 4 
Cumrmy, Wester: er Comrie. John, Minister of Prestonpans, . oe 
Conningham (Conlughame, Cuningham, BON, 4; 52 ie cp fe Cle an 
Cunninghame, Cunninghame, Conyng Poof Aird, |. « + Si 
ham) :— Davie, William, Silver iieessdon by, ». ws 28 
Bhiy 8 * rF. 4% a P : " - $874 | Dawellle, Fife, Lands of, : “ : : a 
Mri@iDor Py: - « «+. « «+ SH | De Moravia, Family of, .  .. - io 
MrJd.,Cumnok, .. .. w7@ | De Roleck, Admiral Sir John “Michael, 
John, of Geise, ancl Elizabeth Binciete, | Alected, 4 e 4 
Hemidic Panelof,. . . « +8 | De Warenne: sev Wi chen Reginald fn 
Mr R., at Hawik, - « « « « ST | Deeds and Docunrents :— 
Mrfit..forKingorpoe,. «© «»© « | afi Hurgess Act, Elgin, 1764, in favour of 
William, of Laighuni, : oo. = oe Hobert Anderson, (danation) . . 10 
Sir Wiliam, of Caprington, . a0 Burgess Ticket of Dysart in favour’ of 
Cunryte: sce Conirie. Franela Grant, 1708, idonation) . is | 
Cunynghambeid, W., . « S74 Charter by Lord Colville of Culroaa to 
Cupar, Fife, in Chartar Lo Culross Abber, Robert Colvill of Cleish, m4 
7, Te, 74 Charter by Robert the Bruce te Sir Jumaa 
—— —— in List of Rental of Culross Abbey, 7s, Garioch for Lands of Cerdycr, . 200 /., 273 
Oujrmarked Standing Stone, Johnnies Discharge by the Earl of Argyll to Hobert 
Kelly's Lass, Halhagganiy, Inverurie, 410 | Dolvill of Cleish for payment of 300 
Cups, Stone, from Aberieenshire,(porchase) 2) Merks for the Hereditary Ballieship 
_————from Methlick, (purchnsao) . . {6 of Colroaa Abbey, . its} 
See diso Rage-cup. Letter of Sasine by David Stewart. 1481, a 
Curle, Alexaniler O,, elect! Librarian, . 2 Precept of Sadine by Alexander, Com- 
— —on Domestic Candlesticks from inendator of Culross for Infeftirent of 
the Fourteenth to the end of the Thomas Wilson in the Fullermills of 
Eighteanth Century, ..« 1s Ahercromble ..  . we 
— James, presents an old Fishing ‘Reel Precept of Sasine by William, Commen- 
from Hemersyde, . =. 14 dator of Culross, for few of Fullermilla 
—_+_ —= presenta a Wooden ‘Qaaich ifrom of Abercromby, —. gl 
Bemerayule, tT oory ote Heaignation by the Earl of Argyllof Office 
Curreisholll : ser Galrosshlll. of Hereditary Ballie of Culrosa, to 
Outhildorane : see Coldrain. Alexander, Commendator of Culrosa, 
in favour of Hobert Colvill of Clelsh, . 
Dulgteish, Mr William, Minister at Kirk- Transumpt, Fifteenth-Century, of 
SAMOE cues lelCUlClUelCU:lCls Charters of Culross Abbey, Notes on, 67 
Dalhousie (Lord), . - «= « &§74 | Deer Trap, Iren, from Newhall House, 
Dalkeith, Midlothian, Lande of, -~ oF ed idonation). . 4 
Dalpow lei Dalpewen), Perthshire, Few: dntles Denhead, Aberdeenshire, Hemadis of Stame 
ofLandsof, . =. « =» « «s DS _, Cirele, the Awd Kirk o' Tough, at, . 307 
Dalrymple, The Hon. Hew Hamilton, pre- Devoly, Fife, Landsof, .  . . =. « & 
sents a Key from the Old Tolbooth, . 12 | Devon iBonanel, River, . . . . 70, 74 
. 





Dewar (Dewyubir) :— 
Robert, Monk of Culrms, . .. ‘ 
TW. peeadnté Commimion Tokens, . 
Dhugaill, Loch, Anohiashellach, Rows 
shire, Flanged Bronze Ate from. : 
Dick (Dik}:— 
Mr i! D,), Minister of () Crumals, 
Gilbert, booksaller, .« «© «© «© 6 
Dicksen (Dickeane):— 
David, . : 
Mr David, Mintatar of Tihwin, og 
Johne, Ministerat Kella,. . . 
hMir Richard, Minister at Kinualll, ; 
Or W. K., elected to Council, . . 
Dirk, from Castle of Gight, (purchasr) 
Dises, Stona:— 
Polished, from Ackergill, (donation) . 
of Shale, trom Asked An(paschaee) 
Doble, Lo-Ool, W.F., elected, =. - 
Deckar, Willium, Bolt Plate of Banffebire 
‘Local Mititla which belonged to, : 
Donald, Jamez S., presents Communion 
Token, 
DPonalilson, Machosl: Monk of Guirees, P 
Dour-plates, Wrought Irom, from the 
Hammermen’s Chapel and Parlin- 


a ct = a 


ment House, donation) > woe 
Doors, Carved =— 
frown Old Honae in Edinburgh, 
a Mary of @nise’s Houve, Riyth's 
Close, The Castle HID, Edinburgh, 
. Muryof Guine’s House, Water bate, 
Leith, = 1 ee 
». Montrose, . 
‘said to be from the Priory, Pittenweem, 
The Learmonth, St Andrews, .  . GH, 
al Salvator's College, St Andrews, ; ~ 
from the Common Hall, St Salvator's 
Kirk, St Andrews,. .- ; 
Aumbrie, at Kinnairdy Castle, Bani. 
— from Preatompans, . 
— from House In Baker Lane Sh 
Andrmewe,.  « poe = s ; 
——from Stirling, « + - 
Donglas (Dowg!|as) :-— 
Aa, as 
Alr A. Minister at Qahittingham vr 
Geo., o fe od Te a ot ye 
George, . ‘ eo er, 
George, of Panzetie, ‘ 


James, “The Gross,” Seventh Encl oft, 
Firat Earl of Arondale and Lord 


Halvenie, . - - . é , 


: 
Bs = gen B.S388 BS = Be f 
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Douglas (Dowglasa) (¢ontel.) =— 

James, Moushell; . « «© «8 « 

Joanna Moray or, . 

John, Principal of St Marys Gollere, 
Si Andrews: ee St Andrews, Bishop 
of. 

Margulis of, Duty on Bunkle and 
Preston die to the Hammermen by, . 

Sir Putrlek, of Kilspimlle, Sum due to 
the Hammermem by, . 

Mr Robert, Minister at Kirkaldie, . Poe Ey 

William, on Culrosa Abbey and ite 
Charters, with Notes on « Fifteenth- 
Century Transumpt,  . 

Dreggie, near Grantown-on-Spay, Merny: 
shire, Stane Monk from, . «- « 
Dress fasteners, Grass, (donation) = = 
Drill: eee Bow Drill, 
“Druid,” Use of the word in Aberdoen- 
shire mid in plice-names, . 
Druldafeld, near Montgorrin, Alford, Ahem 
deenshire, Standing Stones at, .«  . 
Drulidstone, Premnay, Aberdeenshire, Stone 
Circle at, . : ‘ : 
Drumlangrig i.Janes, Lord). “te OT 
Drommonid (Oraniumcanda}:— 

Mise H., presenta: Armilets of Plaited 
Human Hale and Bross [reas 
fasteners, : : : i 

He, Anatruther Wester, : . « 

Robert, « ii ii ii 

of Innerpeffiry, Carved Panels,.. . Vie 

Drumwhindle, Arnage, Aberdeenshire, 
Candle Stone aod Candle Ridge nat, . 
Dryturgh, Herwickshire, Four Pigmy 
Implements of Fiiutand Chert from, 


Duberny: ae Donberny. 

Dudingstoun, S.,of Sankifurd, . . =. 

Duif, William, of Braco, Balvenio pur- 
chased by, - 


Doff-Dunbar, Mors, presents partots Symbol 
Stone, a Pollahed Disc, and a Bronsre 
Chain from Ackergill, . .  . . 

Dufftown, Hanifshire, Bronze Censer from 
Balvenle Castle preserved al, . 


| Dumfries, Axes, Bronze Flanged, i 


Grorfriara Chorch., . 


| —Brasa Monnt from Greytrtnee Church, 
| — Bronze Hoard from Greyfriars Church, 
| —— Seal of Nicolas de Gabway from, .. 
| — Spear-heuls, Bronze, from Greyfriars 


Church, . .. 
Dumfriesshire, Notles of Sirtatin Brouse 
lmplementafrom, . . . . « 


rae 


ise 


lay 


a 
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. Fuon se | 

Dutifriesshire (conse, ) Eariaferry, Fife, in chartera of Culross 
—Carved Oak Panels from, S84, 300 Abbey, , . » 1B 

— Jougs from, : «= « &% | ——_— charter of, obtained iy Alexander 
oer ella Brockhillstone asm, Hinaeare: Wood, of Grange, .  . » «i, 

Cowsehaw, South, Tinwald: lLin- Enat Lothinn: see Aberlady : ibe Boek : 


olindlan : Tochenabees Puthouse, Anch- 
encuirn ;: Springfield Hill, Dutiscore : 
Tondergarth, 

Dunbar, Christinn, are Tones, 


—Dauld,of Entirkin,. .« . . #« 
—— Far! if, i ri * cis se? oY 
_— St Suinaie: of Cunmmock,.. ‘ 400) 
Dunberney (Duberny), Porituhire, Feu uf, id 
Duntiane, Adam Bannatyne (or Bellenden), 
Bishop of, im - Sil 
— Cathedral, Carved Wooden Stalls: In, . 
Duncan, John, presents Conmmonion Tokens, a) 
— Mr Jhon, Minister at Culros, - oo» ie 
Dancanson (Duneansone):— 
John, Principal of St Leonard's aerate 
St Andrews; . 
Ber. Jolin, of Stirling, _ - 
('M.) A., Minister at Lessudidon, 
Dundas, (., of Dudingstone, 
— Ninolas; ae Coleliln. 


— of that ilk, 
Ditties, Fortaralilre, Carved. Panele from 
honse in S| Mary's Close, . . . 
— — (ieneral_ Assembly held at, . 
——Silver Teaspoon and Saltspoon 
with hall-marizs of, - i o 16 
Dunfermline, Rolert, Abbot af, Witness, . 0 
Dunimarte (Castletown), Fife, Lands ia, 70, Th, St 
Dunkeld, Perthshire, GU to the Homo 
men of Edinburgh by Charles 1, ont 
of the Bishopric of, j 
— BHishop of, Adam Hellenden (Hanus: 
truo}. 6S 7 ao 
— Bishopric af, Grant af, aaa blank, « a 
— Cathedral, Gold Ring from, (donation) 1 
_— BSISnAT DS Bishop uf, builds choir at 
—_ +§_— — heart buried ak : « oa 
Dunlop, Mr Johne, Minister at Fatho, . 375 
Dunscore, Dumfriesshire: see Springibetd 
Hill. 


- 156-7. 


Dorhim (Darhame) ;— 
Francis,of Duntarwie, : «. . « Si 
Wt, (or Td, Peirh, Fy r i ore 
William, of Girainge, . * a o76 
Durie, John, . ' 90, en. 35 
Dysart, Fife, Burgess Tioket, ‘1738. Li favour | 
of Francis Grant, .  . «. « «» 0d 
VoL. Li, 
e 
L 
a 


Gallane; Inverell, Dinleton ; North 
Berwick ;. North Berwick law: 
Prestonpans: ; Tantallon Costle: 
Vester, 
Ebb, Philip de; Witness,. : 4) if 
Eecles, Johne, punger of Kildonan, riers 
Fohlyn, William. of Pettnohro, .  . 
Edinburgh, a Koyal Gift to the fica 
menokin it 8. lel 
— Bishopric of beh fa 
—— Davi Lindsa,y, Bishop of, oor 
—— Carved Door from oll house in, . 
— Silrer Teaspoon with tiall-mark af, 
— Tobscco-pipes with human mask from, , 
—— Hammermen's Chapel, Wrought-iron 
Dour-plate frou, ‘ 
— Holyrood Palsoe, Carved. ‘Celling ab, : 
— —— Meeting of General Assembly at, , 
— Magdalen Chapel, Cowgate, . A 
—— Mary of (inise's House, Blyth's Close, 
Carved Panel from, . , . 
— Parliament Honse, Door-plate from, ‘ 
[aaa Privie Kirk of, " ao 5 F a 


a 


ask HEEs eskSEE -e 


— St Giles, alterations in, . =. . we 
— Tolbooth, Old, Key from,, . . . BF 
Canoupgate, Hellarmine found in,. . 10 
— — Pair of Compasses from, i(purchass) 21 
— Dilek Place, Metal Hutton found at, . 07 
| Edmondstoun (Edmonstone; Edmon- 
atin) :— 
James, tutorof Duntereath, . . H re | 
Mr James, Minister at St Ninians; . . O76 
Mr Wj, Minister at Kilmadoke, . . 578 
Edwards, ‘Arthur J, H.,on the Excavation 
of a number of Graves ina Mound at 
Ackergill, Caliliness, . . . . 180 
— — presents objects from kilichen 
iniddens on Freawick Links, . . 1 
Eeles, Francis C.,on The Guthrie Bell-and 
andl its Shrine, i a i. it (i 
Egg-oup, Wooden, (donation) =. .  . SB 
Egilsay, Orkney, Church. of, * i 27 
Eglinton Castie, Ayrahire, Whale's Bone 
Casaket from, (purchase) : -« « 
== oleae «. « «= w « 2 
Egimtoun (Lord), . , aia 
| Rigg, Inverness-shire, Viking burial in 
woneagitingal, . . . »« « Lt 
Eisbo (Lord) 2.  . a “os fs wa 
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rad ens 
Elgin, Mornayshite, Burgess Act. (1784) of, ~ | Farquhar, Lady, presents o Wooden Lock 
idonation} . . - «+» « 104 from Si Kilda, ‘ Wi 
, Alerdeenshire, Candlelands at, 313 | Farquiiarson, Colonel A. H., of Invercuui i, 
Riphinstane (Eiphingstons, Elphinstoun, pPresenia Highland Brooch frou 
El phitatatinn) -— Kindrochit Casiie,. . >i jo 
Mr D., Minister at Tombarton, . « S70 | Fellows, Honorary, Election of, . . 2H 
Harie, of Caderiiall, ©. . -. =.  » Sid) Pamoiblics, Perthshire i He lit Plate 
Jobn, of Lopues, onl dean Cock, a 2 « «woe _ =~ =e 
Heridic Panelof,. - . » » 408 | Fenton,Jomes,. 2.  - 5 + 8 ba 
(Lordi, . - - « 9 | — Patrick, . 
Enasteya, Master Sobn de, Witness, ; 74 | Fern, Anime, Hiphlanil Bivaduwoida, . i 
Enoevert: ae Inzlevar, Fergushil, Mr Johne, Minister at Ochiltrie, 176 
Entirkin, sowiger,. =. +» « 7 | Ferguson (Fergoscune), Proderic Suther- 
Ennerth: are Insievar, lagnel, lected, a Fee eat | 
Epanm, Seal with “e heal cabossed foun — William, of Graiilarro, = « a6 
at oo. . , 2 Fergus (Fergqussine), Hew, David, of 
(donations . . . . . « ‘» @ Dunfermline, . ~. «.«  « #10) 3as 
Erieshall, Laindof; . 2 « «| -s 0+ &7% | —Johne,ofCorroghow, .« « + « ry | 
Erskine (Aaraken, Srakine) ;— Fernifiat, eves ie 
A.,ofDunm, 1 oo. « « «  « “% 937 | Pernyhirat, Fite, Lannie of, - » it 
Arthor,. « © + «= « « « 8) Fethy, John, Charter of Foddtawlll to, , 1, O1 
Choris. 2. »«§ - «© «© « « Sb | Fetterneur, Aberdecushire, The Ark Stone, 
John, Lord, ; “OF : . eT rwmninedf Stone Clreleal, . . . SH 
Jolie, nn See eo Westertan, 
Lord, Charter of the Land» ft trogee and Pewthe, John, of Cormimills. of Crombie 
Gargrals bo, 76 (Cruiy }, - | 
Erakine of Dan, Superintendent ot Anions | Fife, Dunean, Earl of, Witness, - + 7 
as a sk | — Charter in favouref the Abbot nll 
Fachle, Fife, Landaof, .  . . . CmventofCulrossahby,. . . «27 
Ethie (Lairdof,.@ . 376 | —— Malcolm, alxth Karl of, Charter for 
Enuson (Ewynsoun), Folixi, Monk ot Cuirom: ma Foundathon of Colrosa ane tonled 
Eustace, Saint (Plachius), Legend of, . . S25 yy =. : . b 
Evans, Misa «A., prevents a Domumnnlin — — Gifts by : 
‘Token, 216 | Fife; Axe: hammer, Massive Stone, rout the 
Exchequer of Scotland, Avehilahop Spottie- euxbof, o.  « _— ee la 
woods appoloted President of the, , 24 | —— Casket, Bone, from, . do 
Exeter: Miles Goverdale, Hishopof, . i: 37 Sreofeo A horcromby; Abardvar: Atherny? 
Bad, Culross : Hadfisebe, Culrois ; Bal: 
Faliriclus, Profexsor E... ee rey poner; Balgonie; Barcroft, Culross; 
Fellow. . «= + . « + et Barcriik, Colross: Bargadie; Barhill, 
Fair, St Fomarc’s, — » Sef Culross; Beley, Dunit: Birkinhbeld, 
Fairbairn, Archibald, on the Excavation of Colros#: Blair: Blairhall; Blairkenony, 
a Prehistoric and Medieval Site near Culross; Blawkery: Bordy; Erigtoun; 
Blackside, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, . . 38 Hurvané, Colross; Hussis: Byretield; 
—-olectod, . - re 2 = « 8 Hyregrange; Carnock ; Castlehill ; 
Fairny, Jesu: ore Hamilton. Cattertlatia; Chapeltoun: Coklatris: 
Falooner, Rev. W..A.. elected, . 4 Comrie ; Corston ; Coustoun ; Contra; 
Falkirk, Battletield of, Ean Ring Craigtlower, Crawford Priory, Cupar; 
Brooch from, . aie Creich; Cristinia Welpark, Oulross: 
Fardenresch, Ayrshirm, Crosse ait, -  o-« = 2 Crombie: Colross; Culrosshill; (alts: 
Fardill, Fife, Landnof, -  .- ' . Cupar; Dawellie; Devoly; Duni- 
Farell, Forfarshire, Crowm-slah nt, , 1-10 maarle: Dysart; Earleferry; Eachts 
Farce [alanis Ancient Earthwork on, ets | Fardill: Fernyhirst; Gagle; Grange; 
Farquhar, James 5, vlected,. .  - a Greneyaird, Culrass; Wedia, Culroms; 
= 


(donation) “tre i 


Fiagon, Old Glass, from Laisernds: ipo 


ich e } ‘ “17 


Flake, Flint, frosn a Hutvirote nt Muirkirk,. Lag 
Flask: wr Shot Flask. 
Fleerish, tron, from Shinn, Balranald, 


North Uist,idonation) — .  . |. 200 


Fleming (Flemyng} — 


Dre D. Hay, on Scotland's Supplication 
and Complain’ agninst the Bonk of 
(Cimon Prayer (otherwise Lawuidl's 
Liturgy), the Book of Cancus, and 


the Prelates, Ath October 1037, . . 314 | : 
— Enster, near Thindee, Forfarshire; 


Mr Jomes, Minister at Bothanns, . . ort 
i Lcire), * = «= = r 5 . Bia 


Fletcher, Janes, Danitie: . ‘ ih i se 
Flint, Uhjects of — 


Arrowheads, from Lochmaben district, 2] 
Axe, from Aberdeenshire, > +. ~ . 
—— fron Morayshire, ‘ = 
— from Warleend, Tarves, ipurehave) oe 
Hock, Flaked, from Guillane,idoenation) 255 
Chips, found near HBlackside, Mur 
kirk, : 7 
Fluke, from A Hut-circle at Mulrkirk, - im 
Implement, pointed, from Aberdeen: 
shire, (purchase) . . « Ieo0 
Implements from Geran, Wratten, idonn: 
tion) . Somos tk 
Knives fron Ahsrdeauntifen, = 
Plrmy Tmplements from Dryburgh, . 316 





Fork, with bene handle aml two prongs, 
(donation } rt - 

Forrath, Andrew, . 

Forrester, Lieut:Commidr. Heury, elected. 

—— (lord). . 

Forsythe, Mr J, Minister at snide = 

Fort (f), Native Prehistorio, sit? of, Gera- 
hess, Orkney, . - | 

— —— Loch of Hogaetter, Shetiand.. 


| Fotheringham (Fothringhan), Hugh ie, 


Senilof, P = in , 
— Tho,, of Powrie, . . 
Foolis (Fonlysi, Nicholas of, Witness, 


Carveil Row] Screen ai, — 
Fouloed. WS. (William Sem pill of), . 
Fraser, Hey, Alexander, Minister of 

Botriphuie, - i F 4 a 2 
—Simon,ofInverlochtle, .« « =. ‘s 
Frelland, Tak. (Latrl of, 2. 


| Fresawiek Links, Caithness, Bone Comb nai 


Whorl, Bronce Hing, and Splinter of 
Calelbe from ee: middens oj, 


donation of, . - : : 
Nee oofao M hi Town. 
Frouch, Ww ail Pa ii ii 


Fullartoun, John, of ‘Caditoun, = 

—iLairdofi, . 

Fumac, Saint, patron oa Botriphnic and 
Dinnet, . 


com re Ge) tA io 


# 
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ragn 3 
Fife (eonted.):— Flint, Objects of (contd) i:— aig 
Heuchfelil, Culroas; Horswaird, Cul- Scraper, found near Binckside, Muir 
ress} Tnchoolm Abbey: Inverkelthing; kirk, . =; » i» fe 
[nzievor; Keir, Colross; Kollywood ; Spearhead frow “Avendsenahize, (pur: 
Kincardine ; Kincarnie, Colroas: Kirk- ehase} ; “a 
toun, Wester Bothe: Lambhill, Cul- Wi dried found near Hlackside Muizkick, aM 
ross > Langsyid, Culrose; Lindores; — from Shihan, sac hagea North Uist, 
Lomond Hill, Bast: Lurg and Kin- (donation).  . Vs = “seo 
cantine; Meriden, Culroas; Mant: | Plood, Rev, Dr P, J., elected, . Si 
quhany: Mulreambus;  Newingle, Fogow, Mr George, Minister at Edzell, 2° 317 
Culross; Nortie's Law; Patispollis, Folklore of the Aberdeenshire Stone Circles 
Culross; Mitfar; Pittenweem; Pof- andl Sranel big sere eT rk eL 
Allis; Hathiliet; St Andrews: Sal: Forbes, iA... . = — -a: ia os toe 
toun, Colross; Sandis; Selyriamiine, — Mr A.,Campury, . o's oe 
Culross; Souterrig, Culrose: Tents — John. Minister of Alford: 1! 2 <8 
Mat; Torry: Valleyfleld : Wallis, — ¥P., for Hanto, ; aro 
Colrose : Weddlerhlll, Culross > West- — William, ee ee eee ee ee 
kirk, Culross; Whitemill: Wood: Forde, Colonel EOS presents a Field 
heml, Colross; Woodmills, Caulress. be a || 
Finlond, Chain Festoons from, .  . 172 | Forfurshire: see Arbroath: Auchtertyre, 
Fire Plate, Norwich Union raion dona: Newtyle: Brechin; Dundee: Farnell; 
tloni . ls 1a Monta bares, 
Flehing Reel, Brass, from” Rashorarde, | Forgandenny, Perthshire, Lanidsof, . fin, 71 
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rack FAG 
Funiac, Saint (comfat.):-— Glasgow, Archbiahoprie of, Preeept of a 
———— Fair of, . 278-4 letter of donation of the, name blank, #24 


Fyfe (Fyih, Rev. William Dey, Death of, ae 
a7 


— Bir i! Willlame), ee 
Fyrie, Aberdeenshire, Flanged Bronze Axe 
from,ipurehage) 2 oo. ll lwlUslCUW 


Gagle (Gagy), Nether, Calross, Fife, Lands 


of, é * ; A, Sl, Se 8, 
—— (Cirer, Biatrhall, Crilios, Lands of, 
70, Bi, &2, Be 


Gairdin, George, for Brontilaod,. . nih | 


Gairontoll, Lair of, Feu-duties due to the 


Hammermenhy, . . «© «= « ii 
Galtigirth, J... — = «= «9 ate 
Galtts, J, Minister nt Boucle, a - a6 
Galloway, Willlam Conper, Hiahop of, - He 
— Gavin Hamilton, Hiahop of, . . MT 


— Anirew Lacil, Dishopof, . =. 
— Thomas Syileser!, Biahopof,.,  - 
— (Galway), Sloolaa de, Seal af, . 10, 221 
Gamrie, Banifhire, Bronze Nest of Weights 
fia 6 CUCU a) Fale 


SA, M7 


Garden, [ir Jomo, . . . oo » OF 

Gardner, George, MLC., elected, —. oo 1 

—— John is elected, . cow « be 
are Jeral. 


Garloch, Chapel of: ace Chapel of Garioch, 

— Sir James de, Corndyor ohtalned by, . 200s. 
Garpet Links : Be Tenia Muir. 

Garthiand, l,, # . F . a aid 
Gauld, H, Drammen, alovted, ow oe 
Gaw, Alexander,of Maw, . . «. | Sl 
Gebbie, James, olecied, .  . wel 


Genoese Charts, Scotland and Enuglandin,. 2 | 


Geraness, Loch Stenness, Orkney, Early 
Casitleon,. . os « « . ool 
— Founiiations of Bont- houns, if 
— Prehlutorlc Kiteben Midden,, . . 
SS Relics from. a - = a i = 
Geran, Watten, Gartamane: Fitot huple 
ments and an objectof quartafrom,. 18 
Gilson, Andrew, a0 
Gight, Castle of, Abenleenshire, Dirk found 
ino bog at, + = wro 2 
Gilestone: #ee cllgraston. 
Gligerhiston, old name for Kilgrnsion, = fen. 72 
Gilmillisxeraft, zoumger, «© « = «  « wed 
Gilmoar, John, elected, . . « «+» « ill 
Girniyme Castle, Calthness, . , 
Gladstanes, George, Minister of St 
Andrews: ae Calthness, Blehop of, 
and St Andrews, Archblahop of. 


aae7, Sel 


i | 





— Jomes Betoun, Archbishopof, . . 340 
— James Boyd, Bishopof,. . ©. dee, aa 
— James Law, Archliishopof, . . . Ho 
— Robert Montgomery, Bishopof, . «did 


— John Spottlewoode, Archhishopoof, 34, O61 Jf 
— Thomas of Striing, Archdeacon of, 


Witness, . . » ol 
— Petition agnlust Laud's Diturgy: saerit 
from, . 2 


Glass, Objects of: wee Bally; ead Fingon, 


Gingserton, Wigtownshire, Cross-alab at, . 37 
Glen, Killen Hawyk or, Letter of Sasine ta, 
ee ee Oe Cee 
— Robert of, gl Og oo 
Glenbuck, Weal, Muirkirk, Ayralitre, 
Bronze Flanged Axe from, . . . Ii 
‘Gleneaimn (Glencarne), Eatlof, . . . dl 
HHendonyng, W.,for Kirkendbryt, . . 3 
Glenevre, Wigtownshire, Cast of Stone 
Axe hammer froin, : ti 
Glonkindia, Alerdeenshire, Standing Stone 
al, ——s - oe 
Glenluce Sands. Wigtowsishitre, Bronze 
Moont, enamelled, from, . . . 
———— Orosraguel tira eink , = : oT 
Gleniyon Hroooh, . - « Il 


Glarate (Latril of, —- -— ey a See 
Gloup, House, North Yell: ser Shetland, 
Gogar (Gogarel, Stirlingshire, Lands af, 
70, T3-4, 70, 78, B7-8 
Gold, Objects of, Finger-ring from Donkeld 
Cathedral, — «s+ — Jains 
See ofeo Threads, 


| Gollan, Rev. Donald ©. Campbell, clocted,, 0 

Graco, An Clachin, Calros at Strathpeffer 
called, = » 8 

Gorton (iorntloun, Gonddwiie. Gordon) = 

— Alexander, of Erlistowne, . : , 2a 

— Lady Elizabeth: see Atholl, 

— Georre in Garlurm. . . . a74 

—— Jone, . ork 

— Mrs, preaents o Perforated! Stone trent 
Creioh, r 2 = # i . {3 

—— Fot., of Knokhrez, /.  - ai ops -et See 

— Rot. Gallouny, a4 


Gordon-lhnour, Brigadler-Generad i, G., 
elected ao VieePresident, . . , a 


Gothiand, Early fron Age Grmvesin, . . 76 
— Chaiu Festomsfrom, . . . . I 
Gourlay, G.. for Culrose, . 2 = = See 
— |. - - * - . ooo 
Gowk Stones, . 2 - sig 
L 
= 
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rane | race 
Graham, Angus, on Some Carved Stones | Haferimeon, Osaur, Bullder of Earthwork 
from Angry! l, Pt F ii in = = [3 it tae Furoes, . 4 beats | 
—Pame Marjorie, Sum dup to the Hale, Willie, Petition to King: Cunrles L 
Hammermen by, . . ». « « EST Mics ik wa 2a oa « S57 
Grohame,D., - «= « + « = © S77 | Hote, Human: ae Armleta. 
— —ofFyntrie,. . « « 370 | Hakon, Eariof Orkney... . 
—J,, eo 2 = 2 os #70) —— Hakonson, King, Castles bial bys pala] 
— —of Orchill, » » « « «© « S76) Hinkkerston, Alexander, Monk of Culrosa, . 98 
Grama, G,, uf Inchebrekle, . . . « Wii | Hall, John, Minister at Edinburgh, aH 
— Bi, of Morphiv,. ; O70 | Halpland (Laird of. . Si 
Grammar-school, Pre: Reformation, in Cuil: Halyburton, James, Provost of Dundee, . wag 
ross Abbey, 2 | Halyburtons, Andrew, .  . . ma 
Grange, Easter, Culross, File, ante at, 8h, BS | —— (irorer, utr: ] 
— Midiile, Culrosa, Fife, Lands of, . 255,88 | Hamilton (Hamilton, Hamlltout, Hamill. 
— Wester, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 50, Loune, Hiomilion, Hamill town ):— 
Grant, Froncis, Borgess Ticket of wfc Mr A., Minister at Hadinton, . . . 376 
1734 in favouref, . . ~ tot MrAnd.,of Viterwal, . . . a4 
— James, presents a Stone Mould, = OF) ett. Eeiward, of Balgray, . . . . « &78 
Graves, Early Iron Age, in Norway: - « &%6 a . ST? 
—in a Mound nat cami on sa” peat Gavin, Coritinéndator of Kilwinntag, a 
Excavation of, * _- « 10 See (nlloway, Blahop of. 
—_—-—— uit Keies, . a i TR Mr George, Minister at New hirne, 7, Sit 
Y ; el i « wee 
valde Hil, neur Bo'ness =, . 258 — uf Preston, . | a, eee 
—— Viking, in Norway, - é . » 7G — of Vistoun, # . . » 27 
Gray (or Conray), James, Monk of Culross, 98 Major James A. F. H., elected, oot 
——Jonn, .« - ho > « Jenn Fairnyor, 2. «.« « »_ = Ba 
— ‘Lan ke Sinclair, alected, Pe 4 P i 215 John, of Blair, Ps Py a7 
Green, John, presents Lowland Sootthah Johu; «ce St daa Archbishop af. 
Bagpipes,.  - - i Johug, 2 . « ome ve fe pee 
Greenock (Graynock), ak fos wallire: Tack Marquisof, . .. -§ » « «» 867, 380-8 
Duties of,. . ; « ai | ee al fn ve RS 
Greneyaird, Culross, Hite, Lande of, . « & —— Minlater, Moonkton,. re o= i 
Griersou of Lag,  .- » a S77, a0 Robert, of St Andrews, . . . . S18 
Grimaton, Edward Ft T., elected, oo. i os —ofBinning, . . a 1S Ti6 
Grinago Stone, Old Melirum, Aberdeen. ar ae rr 
shire, . © abl — Ridhous, = “ r Mia 
Gollane, East Lothian, Block of Fiint, Sir Thomas, King’s Advocate, . «» Ba 
Flaked, from, . * . ‘ i Mr Willinme, a 74 
Gully, Kafl: ste Kall Gully, Hammer. of Edinburgh, pt Royal Gite 
Goon, Hoar, ‘ . 2 to the, in O41, ‘ . Le 
Guthrie (Guthry), Jamen, Abbot of Kinlows, ) |) Hammernen’s Chapel: : ae Edinburgh. 
— H., Minister at Stercliin,. — . 475 | Hammer-atones, from Geraness, Clowsten, 
— Henry, Minister at Stirling. ‘then Orkney, .§ «= i, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, . . =. . di | —-—— Hadilo Houser Hataten, (purchase) » 
SrA » « S70 | Handonifs, [ron, from Smailholm Tower, 
Guthrie Bell “aft iis Shrine, The, , cu « idonation) < Ge a er beret +a 
Hannah, Jan C,, clected,. . =- \ p> ae 
Haddington, Earl of, Sam dur to the Hardanger, fron Chain from grave P| Se? 
Himmermen by, . 157 | Hatton, Malina of, Auchterless, Aberdeen- 
Hadily House Estates, Aberdesnabire: hiro, Stone Clreleat, .  . Eb 
Cinerary Urns from, , . « 103,189 | Haughton Honse, Alford, Aberdleonshire, 
— — —— Food-vessels from, . Lem) Collection of antiquities from, ne 
—_ —— —— Pammeretone from, . . a Ls. chase) = é 4 s l-m 
e * 
. 
g * 
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Pa Co FAURE 
Cay hecetleee, Hakon., ‘ » « « 2 |) Hilson, Miss EL. presents o Communion 
— | * sf feo [a -wo cw . 6-0 | Token, . 16 


= sttiecatain. ey Pa * 
Hawick (Hawyk), Elonne: eee. Giten. 


[ae Ennai, " = 7 = . Pa iat 
—Jihnof, . - | wv 
Hay, Sir Gilbert te, Witnies,. c «+ w 
—Johnof, Witness, . . « | 4. Th 
— Lord Choncellor, . .  . 6, ahd 
See alan Kinnow!, Karl of, 
— Pater, of Naughton, a7 
Hedis, Helilis, or Heydls, Gulross, Tite, 
Landsof,.. .- ic a i . LS 
Hendenon, Or Alexr., Minlater at 
Leouchars, - = 4 SOT, 370, 370, a2 
—— Thomas, cleted, . . = 
Henry, Willlam, . . «= «© 
Henrysen, Nicol, 2. «ok : 
Hoplnirie, J... « =. «= ee i | 
— (ld, . A j P ’ . .. mia 
— Jo,, = a a = aad 
— Patrik, uf Wanthiesia, — | bre: | 
Heraldry :-- 
Arma of [ohn Cunnlogham of Gelne, arc 
Elizabeth Sinelalr, . 0a 
— — John Flplinatone of opie 
anilof Jean Cork. . . . #04 
— — Davi Lermoanth, Provo: aff 
StAndrvews, .. » = ot 
—— Lindeay of Abornethy, ‘ wer 


— — the Stewart Earls of Athall ots 
Balvenia Castle, « « 1 
— — the French Tonee af Oremny te ie 


Prince, : é # = i e255 
(Greatol Nova Scotia,, . =r] 
Cros anil Crucifiz with ntagehends im, . 2900 


Dogaaemblemin, . . . «» 2a 
Pleurdelis aa emblem iin, - . sh 
Hands clasped. etc., a8 emblems in, . 


Hareasemblemin, .  . 

Nute on Tliree Metal Matrices ae 
Seale (of, apparentiy, (he th century 
or thereby) ii the National Museum 
of Antlquities, whith bear the em: 
ble of the Stag- head cabossedd, . 21 

Habbtitasemblemin,, 

ne Foi, Term in French. bocolilces : 

Ser laa Medal; Seale. 

Heriot, Adam, of ‘Aberdibse: ae =: 4h 
Hessilheld, HM, | Cs - « BA 
Henchiield, Colross, Fife, nine of, a 
Highland Broook of Silver from Kindrochit 

Castlh, Branmar, Note on, . . . (18 
(? Hildoun), ® . " . . 7) | 


| ae Mavid, Minkiter at Ladykirk, . 


| Hrugn, Kolbein, Castle of Wyre built ter i 





Holkerne, Andrew, of Tulliebole (Tulibolt), 7 
Hog, Sir John: see Culross, Abbot ot. | 
Hijrsetier, Loch of, Shetland, Prehistarie 


Fort lu, . - Sa 
Holding, A, W., presenta i Smut boa, . 
Holkat, Robert, Monk of Culrimes, . =i a 


Holyrood; see Edinburgh, 
Home, Alr A., for Lauder, r = 
—D.. of Wedilerliarn, : . 


— George, for Norberwik, . a 
¢ —ji if M. Howry, . ~ 
— Mr Jo,, Minister ut ymouthe, , @ 
—iilohn, . : ’ : * 
— (Lairili,. E : : , 
(— Bal. Tk 7 
— Willian, Mauter of tlhe Gramifaxt 
acho) dn Culrogs Abie, 2 1 
—— Willime, . 
Honiwn Charta, Sonlinndl kine Biceiand il 
Hood, Mra Vinlet Mi, eoctml, . . . 
Horawalrd, Culross, Fife, Lanile of, . : 
Howanl de Walilen, The Fe. Hon. Lord, 
elected, . «4 . ) ren nes 
Howsboan, &. lL. (Sir Li : - 


Hihert, Saint, . : ze 2 : s “ 
Hichoun (or Hudson), Jolin, Monk of 
Cilres, a E 


5 gS. seed abnisiice 


| Hiiman Remains from ona ie nl. Ackunuill, 


Report on, - lan 

—— — Ineineratel, tena itm Aircath 
Hill, tear Bo nesa, . oot—tH) 

Hie (Moome}:— 
Allexr.. . Sia 
(7., = 5 a Ps i a . s i aya 
Pa., - , - ; ‘ . a4 
Wiliame, . - : - ; - ~ an 
Hunter, Alexander, . - , = . . . Bo 
— D,, provest, oe os 0G 
— David, Provost of Forfar. ow ~~ (O75 
— Thomns M., elected, ; ra | 
Hintingtower, Perthshire, fans nt, . : tar 
Huntly, George, fourth Earlof, .  . i 
Huttan shail Easter Hallelisk,  &] 
= 4 & Al 
Hyndford, Faris Riel! ‘15U-€) 
Jecland,Castlesig ou) ss a «2880 
— Temples of, Tar Sc . 7-4 
—- Viking gravesin, . . , . a 
’ 
* 
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ram | racm 
feolinkill: see [oehoolo. Interlaced designs on Casket of Cetacean 
Idol, Stone, from British Colombia, (donne Bone from Eglinton Casile,. . Les fF, 
blon). Sis , « te) | ——— tees ee kk ew OU 
Ineboolm (toolmkil!), Abbnoy, of, : 720) —— —on Crose-slal at Anichattan, . 1-10 
— Abbey, The Derelopmmentof,. . 7 | —— — — at Farnell, ete Li 1t 
—— Abbot's Howse. «sek 8 | Ennercharitie, S.J. 0. (Sir John Ogilvie), of, 376 
— — Altars, oe oe oe ce oe) oe SE) owerell, Dirleton, East Lothian, Stone Axe 
—— Ambry, «© «© «a kt from, . wi) 
. = - ote | Inverkoithing, Fife, Council evacerning the 
So (Thabr, a " B eH, ps flelimese of Janes L. hivlil “al, : a hs} 
— —(Uhurch, . : » 2 | Inverness-shire: see Elge: Slilan, Fal. 
—- — Olansinal Buildings nt, ‘ ,. minal, North Tlst. 
— — Uresset, Ramainea of, at, . 237 | Ingievar iEnnevert, Enuerth, Lonevert, or 
————([Jovrecoi, . =. avi Ingzewer, Inzgevers), Fife, Landa of, 
——Permlt'sCel), . .  . * 7, 7a4, 78, Sl, oe 
— — Lady Chapel, . 242 | Loua, Argyll, Caskets carved on Grave 
— — Mural Chambor in North Wall, =a) slate nt, . . « tht 
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Balvenient, . © «© «© «© « JH | —— Robert, Pea-duties into the lianas 
— — Symbol Stune at, .  . zr met by, . 157 
Marton, Earl of, Bishopric of St Andrews Napier, Theodore, Highland ‘Broadewords 
CLSTL) presented tn, . « of, 32 Ses bequeathed by, Tr ee ot 
Mote, Balesatle, Kilwyth, . .«— - 0 | Nellson, John, . oo 
Mould, Stone, for Bronze Spear: heads nar Nelson, Mrs A. E., exhihita a Sliver Finger: 
Kuives, from Aberdeenshire, ims ing from Perth, Se ea et ee 
clio) 8, © 1 | Nenlistoune (Laird off, . . » aH 
— — for Buttons, ree pirat aaa Neutoun, Mr A., Minister at Dhiddiaton, . so 
Grantown-on-Spey, (donation) . Ht | Newny, Jhone, fear of thatilk, . i} 
Monnd contalning Urires at Ackergill, Newhiggring, Orkney, Double burial iis 
Calthness, Exeavationof, 2. .  « 1 Cistantl, . va 
— at Keles,Grvesin,. .« Via | Newhall Honse, Midtothinn, iron Dasr 
Mount, Brass, from Greytrinrs' Chureh, Trap from, . - ow, ee 
Dumfries, (donation) . i | Newhills, Aberdeenshire, Crass at: : » 
— Broze, from Glenluce Banda, neat Newmyle, Culross, Fife, Lands of, =" 393. ee 
: Genuch: (donation) . a2 | Newsent of Arde, Methilck, Aberdeenshire, 
Mounts, Hronre Celtic, of Viking Period, Flat Bronze Axe from,.  . 
found in Norway, Castings of, (dona Newtonbill, Kirkinwer, Wigtowushire, 
tlon) - oo. & if vi Cresset from, . il 
Mowat, John, eleetnd, _ : 3 | Nitolaoune, &, Ja, (Sir Tashan af Collrand- 
Motreambun (Murecnmin isi Mill, iifu, . apeth, ie or A771 
Mutrkirk, Ayrshire, Beaker and Fragments Nidan, Salnt, Church af Midmar Andiented 
of another, from hutwlroles at, . ik te, ss 
—_—— Flint Fiske from a but-civele at, . U2 | Nigeria, ianeanias Armtets of Th and 
— — Largedet Ring fromabutclreleal, 100 Copperfram, . .« »« « ». -» 8 
See cleo Glenhuck, Weat; Marchhoupne ; Nishett, H., aS 7 Ow le S711 
Weeterhill:; Whitehaugh Moss. Noldll, W., of Atdarden, : ST4 
Mokarse; acc Mawcarse. Norrie’s Law, Largn, Fite, Silver towed 
Mull: «sr Kengharair, Kilmore; from,. « “Ta 
Kilinallean: Kilmore, Dervaig; Kil- North Herwiek, Bast | Latlstusi, ‘diaulare il, 
ninian; Pennygowan ; Tobermory. jn Charters to Gulross Abbey, . 70, 72, 7 
' o 
* 


—— Jhone, of if Galle), : : i 
13 wr i! M, }, - ry 
Ogilvie (Ogiluies, Sir Jobn, af Invarquharity 


— tte, = _ = © 3 « 


iInnercharittie, pow ko OS 
SS, T; = . a. sib 
Olaf K-yrre, King of Roreray,, 220, nt 


Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, The Grinago 


Stone, « ~ «» a 
Oliphant, Holbrant, st Ganilia, Bas due to 
the Hammermen by, . ~ 
— John, Landa of Hewchiield in Feu to, . 
— Larcnce, 5 = = 376 
— Laurence, Charter of lance near For 
gandennyto, . 2 1 oo. = Sime TE 
oo Peter, of Turingis, is i = a) 
— drt Sum due to ihe Hamniarmen 
Lai 
Gites Cetoatiil Charts, Seotianil ‘and Vor 
Inna fm, -  s Fa 
Olires-Martines Charts, Seotland rar | ‘Ene 
Laaitl in, : . * . - i 
Orkney, Bjarne, Bishop of, : ‘ ; sH 
Se ey ee S| 
— Ear! Jon of, : ; pest | 
— Heraldic Pano! wiih Ants cut Cock 
Fanilly, - ‘ i Os 
— James Law, Hishop of, . 40-1, BE 
— Sweyn, Aslelfson, Earlof .  - 4 
See ateo Birsay; Cairston ; “ Clowston,” 
“The House of"; Crantit; Damsay; 
‘ . 
id 


INDEX. 445 
ae rin : riaK 
North Berwick Law, East Lothian, Socketed Orkney (confad,):— 

Bronze Axe from, (purchase) 2. os Li Egileay; Geraness, Loch Stenness; 
Northumberiand, Kaltting-stick from, . 27 Irland; Ishister; Kirkwall; Kar: 
‘Norway, Antiquity Section of the Hoyal ston; Newbigging; Orphir; Piero- 

University of, presents Castings of wall, Weitray; Skalll; Stenness ; 

Celtic Bronze Ornaments found in Wyre. 

Norway, . . « «+ 41 | Ornaments, Bronze Celtic, found tm Nor- 

— Drinking Halls at Ancient, ane pas ty way, Castings of, idonation) i on. 
— Early Iron Age and Viking Graves in! IT} | Oronsay, Argyll, Caskets carved on Grare- 
— Konghelle, Castle tuiltat, . .« . 2a late at, . .- 110 
— Sarpabory, erected by King Olaf,.. . 203 | —-——Grave-aiab of ituréhunda ‘Mac- 
Norwell, Robert, in Woolhead, . . fe] Huth atthe Priory, » « AB 
Noth, Gartly, sep toneanta thie ‘Trews Orphir, Orkney, Round Church of, . . 
melStoneat, . . . « « 8 | Osherta, Witness, .« . Ta 
Nova Scotia, Gresfiof, =. - « BB] Osnaald, MrJolne, Minister at Ponealtianid, a78 
Nudre, Thomas, Abbot of C tlirevin, , #1 | Osuey, Laurenes, son of, Witnesa, . . Ti 
— Thomas, Charter of Tack af Voddismill Overton: eee Pitfar, Overton of. 
by, «= «= - 4 » 78 | Oxernig, Btairhall, Taland of, s € il VE 
Oyne, Aherdounaliire, Stone Circle on 
Ochiltree, Sir James Stewart, Lord, Hal- Candle Hil, .  . = = 319 
tenlethe Property of... «+ IW 
Ogiluy (f D.), of Glasuall, : 378 | Palnting, Mural, th century, at Inch- 
— Tuld,of Persie, . . «= ‘ oie cilm Abbey, . - : ale] 
Panels, Carved Wooden, Seottiah, . eT if. 


* Panter Panels,” Carved, from Montrose, 
; ond, ml, ee 
Pariben|, Dr RF. elected on Honormry 


Follow, . : P a s " » Se 
Park, (1 H.), : -~ « Wee 
Parlinment Hose: jee Eilia barat 
Paten, of Lead, found in St Magnus 

Cathedral, (donation) . . « « 2b 
Paterson, Eupham, : i fe 5 
— George, Monk of Culrnes, . bs 
— J. Wilson, on the Daveliqunent of 

Inchoolm Abbey, » -. =. | eT 
Patersone, H., of Dunmure, . . «= Sat 
— Thomas, . te 6 
Patispollias, Ciudroads, Fite, Lande of, ~~ « Mel 
Patten Frame, Iron, from Marchmont, 

Polwarth, (donation) . .. 214 
Pattison (Patissoun), Robert, ’ i 
Pebbles, Fire-fractured, found near Hiack- 

side, Muirkirk, , bit] 


— White, found in Graves at Ackergill, 
Li, 166, 166-4, 171-3 


Paoblis, Ho., of Maynahill, . = » aid 
Peeblesshire, Set of Lowland Scottish ‘Bag: 

pipes from, . 7 
Pennygowan, Mull, ‘Argyll, Crou-shatt at, 125 
Perth, Five Articles of, . . .» S834, 30), 2 
— Flanged Hronze Axe found viele AS | ae 
— Silver Finger-ring from, ‘ bE] 


— — Toddy Ladle with. Hiall-macic of, ‘16, su 


Pigurinl, Professer Lnigi, Death of, ~ ow 8 
Pin, Bronze, from Mid Town, Freawick, 
(purchase) em ee elCUllU lO 

Pina of Highland Hrooches, .  . 1 

Pipe, Tobaces, of Clay with Hunn Mank, 
from Edinleirgh, ilonation).,  . iT) 

Piper's Stone, Hourtle, . : - i a all 

Pitesirne..--((D =. » oe se 

—— Mr. KH, / é a a a a a aid 

Pitermone, Robert, for Cuper,  .  . . ait 

-Pitfar iPotfar, Pethwere, Pitwar), Perth- 
shire, Landaof, . » «+ Ti, Ti, 0, oe 

—Barphillof, Lands of, . =. .» 80,51, 87 

—Overtonof,Landscof, . . 78, 31, &-8 

Pitferrin: ate Fillirrane, 

Pitfilrmne (Pitferrini, Fife, Laodsof, . . TH 

Pittenweem, Fife, Carved Door mii to be 

from The Prisry. ee Yl: Ee 

Pitwar: aer Pitfar. 

Piacidus; see Euatnece, Salnt. 

Platter, Samian Ware, from Wimerrux, 
near Boulogne, (donation) . . . & 


Poiiillla, Culross, Landaof, .  . .. 778, 87-8 
Polson, Alexuniler, elected, .  . bi 
Polwarih, Berwickshire, Locky Sionp of 
Amulet from, : - + 5 2 ee 
Pont, Robert, . se 2, ca | 


Porteous, Mr Juspes, Minister at Lesavade, 47a 


Porterfeild, A ofthatilk, .  -  -  . MTd 








= 
. 
Fale Fun 
Perth contd. b:— Porterteild, John, Horgess of Edinburgh, . 38 
— Stone Axe-hammer found near, .  . 22 | Portolan Charis, the Boundary between 
Perthshire Highland Fencibles, Beli Flateof, 14 Seotlond aud Engiand inthe,  . a 
Seretlon Aberdalgle ; Auchterander: Hal- Portuguese Charts, Later, Scotland and 
eanger: Callander: Capnih: Castle England in, ive 
feg? Craiziehall; Dalpowie (Dalp Pot- boilers, found newr Blarkslite, Mulckirk, 2A 
wend: Duoblane > Dunkeld > Forgan Pothonae, Anchendalrn, Thornhill, aS | 
denny; Huntingtower; Kilgraston; | fries, Stone Bead from,. WF 
Kinealrds; Kintiila; Markle; Pit- Potberton, Aberdeenshire, Stowe Clete, the 
far; Poréheuch ; Hidell: Howie Law, Drwid Temyte, ah, 2 - an 
Diinting; Scone Abbey; Sontgmw. Pottery, Bronze Ape, foun oear Blackslide, 
Petfar: ae Pitter. | Muirkirk, . Es) 
Petbwere: se Pitfar, — Modiaral, found aa Backside, fal 
Pott, Alison: see Prinrose, kirk, c “wit 
Phillipeton of Eu, Linlithgowshire, eae — — trom St Serf alan; Look Laven, au 
ed a ee 78 | from Mid Town, Frevwick, 
——[Tandeof, . a : . Fi = patie, Tat . aH 
Philpemstane : see Phillipston ot En: — — fre but ctroles at Mairkirk, 
Philperrstoun, Grange of: oe Phillipston (donation).  . Lng 
of Eu. — —= from ‘Tents Muir, probally bron sak 
if Fin), MrJamea,.  , aaa idonation), 1 
Pisrowall, Westray, ‘Orkber, Viking Graves: —— Vessel, with ituman Maak. from the aa 
In stone settings at, =. iv4 Taber Cumbrae, (purclimse). .  . 
Pigmy Implements, fink ond chert, trons — Viking |, from Gernaness, Orkney,. . “2 
Drybargh, idonation) . ‘ ia See aloo Hellarmine ; Urns 


Power, Mr Gilbert, Minister of Stanykirk, 37% » 


Powis or Powys, Stirlingshire, Landsof, 70, 77, 54 
Sew tilen Chograr. 

Prayer, Book of Common (otherwise Land's: 
Littiney i, Scotland's Sopplication ami 
Complaint aygainel the, (th Octolwen 
Hey, « , iT | 

Prelates, Seoul land's Sapolieadson and Com 
Plaint agninet the, 8th October 107; 314 











‘Preston (Preetoun), Janes, .. a 
—— Jolin, Lane of Valleyfeld iat in 
feu to, ' : = «of » on 
—S.Johu (SieJohni, — . M4 
Preston, Berwickshire, Feo dutienat phen 
atl lamisaof, . , ~ » oo SOF 
Prestonkirk (formerly FHaueh), . ‘am 
Prestonpans, Fast Lothian, Aumbria Doork 
Carrel Oak, trom. =. =, .| | BR, ao 
Primrose, Alleon Pett or, Se 
——iPryuirois), Archibald, . . . @ @l, a 
—— Puncau, , 1. 2 8 . 
—- trillwrt, -. ‘ - . ; a 
— —— Henry, of Kincardine: - wl oe 
— —— James, ; 4 Ht 
-— Deleon, «aif isceedine. - . 
Pringle (Pringill), Andrew. Monk ‘af 
Culrass, , - . ; ; Fa | 
Prymrols: ae Primrose, 
Pryone, William, Barriater-at-law, . ; 36 
. 
é 


— 


Pitt 
Pulpit, Biahop Stewart's, from Cathedral 
of St Machar, npw in King’s College 
Chapel, Aberdeen, . 
Pureheuch sccaas «guste Perthahire; ands 


of, . . a i, 88 
Quaich, Pewter, from Lanrencekirk, 

(porchaa), ~~ , « ss « «= HM 
— Woodon, (purchase), . .« «§ « = 
——— frou Bemersyile, (ilohation). . 
Quern, found near Blackside, Muirkirk, . ‘2h 


Qubltehilia: ae Whitehill. 
Qulilteya: ace Cults. 

Qubytfuird: ae Whitford. 
Quhytiayle : ace Whitemlll. 


Bahan of Aberdeen, Printer,. ow 

Raw, Mrs Neill, presents Three Flint arrow. 
heads, ; ~ « Sl 

—— (Raa), Robart, Witness . : Ta 


Hail, Carved Oak, from an Old Houses jn 


Baker lao, St Amirewa, ., . , #0 
Rait, Alexander, Monk of Culrows, . 
Raanfertio (Lahr cf}, ere | 
Rnmsay, Mr A., Minister at, Edinbarig, rei) 
——<nriGiias se te . 7 
bt en: 
— Johnon, : ova ff Toes fae 
—— Neale of, Witness, «tne 2 SE 
—— Peter, : Pa - ry a i ia ik 71 
— Robert, a tx) 


— Mr The., at Drtinfreis ‘ 

— William of, Abbot of SD Sert and ot 
Colross, . , a 

Rantcine, Rev. T. Primrose, elected: : . 


Hiathille: (Hothulith, Hathnlyth), Fife, 
Laniaof,.  . » a TO FS 
Rattray, Aberteonshire, Gin of W ax to the 
Ohapel of the Bleseeal Virgin at, » alt 
Hayne, Aberdeenshire, Stone Oircle on 
Candle Hill .. . »- ale 
=—— — The Criohten iinik Padavate Siesta: ea 
—_— Standing Stones of, : is 
Hediracs, Polwarth, Berw ickshire, Shackle 
from Site of the old Gastlo of, . 216 
Redimeho, A., of Onitibnymiie, . . aT 
Reel, Fishing, from Bemersvde, (donation) id 
Reid, George, of Duldifiing, .  . - mh 
—,, for DumferfTing, ‘ . 
— Mr Johnne, Minister at BMuickixk, . ob 
—— Hobort; ae Mormy, Bishop of. 
Rental af Calross Abbow,  . a. oe 
— — in “Charge af ‘Temporalitles of 
Bleklanda™ .o « » 8 ‘a 
L 
fF 
rT) 





Renton (J. Renton) . . «.« « 








Heoch, John, elected, . . Bay | 
Rhrnle, Aberdeenshire, Carved Stone Ball 
probatty from, cl 21 
— — The Crow Sttme al, . a12 
Hiccortoune, W., T7 
Richard U., Attack on fishoglen ie ‘ » 
Richardson, James 5, elected a Curator of 
the Museum, , : fl a 
—— —— (On ireacednl Seovilah WW caine) 
Carvings, . aH 
— presents Belt Plates of the Perth: 
shire Aighlind Fenecibles and the lat 
a sere i4 
iron and 
Stone Cannon Halls. and Lend Bullets, lie 
— — — Platter owl Beaker, a Shot 
Flask, onda Flaked Block of Flint, . 235 
— Steven, at Torric, [Donfermline, 1441 
imentiooed in Letter of Sasitne|, ~ 
— W. Allister, elected, : 4a 
Riddell, W,, 7 ‘ : . sea 
Ridell, Perthahire; Lands of... Pek . Je 
Rige, James, of Carberris, , Te 
Ritiges — 
Brouze, from Freewick Links,(douations§ 10 
Finger, Gold, from Dunkeld Cathodral, 
(donations, - . . : it 
— Silver, from Perth, ae » Yo 
Gold, Viking, from (iernners, Grkiiay, . ood 
Jet, from Almgeth Hill, Bo'ness, 
idonmat lon). . »! « P P bat 
—— —— Note on, . 260 
— fram Cralgichall, Perthahlre Nh . 
—_—s » & but circle, Muirkirk, 
sic wg - ; : : . jit 
Une Fai = a = a = pin] 
i! Hires), . tm . 376 
Hitchie, James, Death wf, ae 4, 3 
— The late James, on Folklore of the 
Alwrizenshire Stune Olrles and 
Staniing Stones, . . « 4. . 3 
—— Drdames, elected, . »« « «© « K 4 
Howls, Parallel, on Tyrehageer Hill, 
Aberdeenshire, ; fl 
Robert L, King, Charter in tithe ot the 
Abbot and Convent of Colross hy, . 60, 75 
— Encampment of Culross of, . ; Jin. T6 
— Story of Stay and, . « os 
Robertson, Alan Keith, Death of, Yh 4 
— Alexander, elected,. . . = . ae | 
——— George 5. elected, . . A A] 
— Mr James, Minister at Cranstoun. 315 
—— Walter Muir, M.H,, Ch B., elected, 3 
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re 
an 


a 
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race | rade 

Roohe, Mr Robert, Minister at Innerketh- | St Andrews (eof) — 

ing, . yy 1 Pe —- Carred Woodwork from, ” 
Rodyer, Edward, Doath of, Sissi | HM, Bot—4, 200, 206, 400, a, 400 
Roger, George Guthrie, elected, . ‘ a | ——Caatlewynil House, Fragment of Tom- 
Hallok, Mir Harrie, Miniuter at Edinbureh, . Te pera Painted Ceiling from,. ~~ : bil 
— Jo, of Bannockburn, . =  « -« S77 | ——Firet Kirk-session at, . 2. s ‘ELE 
—,J., . ti | —— Pelory, Robert Stewart, Cammondator 
Roman Signal Stations on the East Coast of: eee Caltliness, Bishop of, 

(Paperread, but mot printed), .  . Sf | —— St Saleator's, Charter to the Monastery 


Row Serven, Curved, at Foulila Easter, 


neor Dundes, . a vee ke ed 


Hoss, Dr Alecander, Death of, ‘ 


—— Mr Gilt, Minister, Qnimonell, .  . 370 


—— Her. W. Aluxander, elected, 4a Bi) 
—-Rishopol, David Lindsay, . . .« &% 


_—. ——John Maxwell, =. SU, Sa, 390, 


Rosie Law, Donning, Perthshire, Stone 
Axe hammer from,.  - a7 

Ross-shire: #e Diagaill, Loch, ponerse 
ahellach; Strathpeffer. 


Rothes, Karl of, . Set <a oe 
—= | wirdd, = ii i = - aie 
Hongh (uch), Robert. “@ . «. st 
How, Mr ta, Minister at Multhit, - + O15 
—-MrdJoln, of Perth... > SH, aH 
— Mr W,, Minister at Forgunde, - «+ 5 
Hoewane, Anilrew, x a a z a7 
a David Christie, 7 é WwW 
— Helen, Lands of Cantletong cd Over 
Pitfarin Fegto, < - « « » 
—= Willinni, Porthimer of Pitter, , . 
Roxburghshire: sce Smailholm Tower, 
Rubbing Stone, found near Blackaide, 
Mulrkirk,. «© 4 « « “» «+ 2 
Hach, Robert: ace Rough. | 
Russell, Rey. DrJawes C,, Deathof,.  . 4 
—_ Mr Wui., Ministerat Kilbirnie, . . 0-0 
Ruiferford, John, Prine! pal of St Salyator's 
Collage, St Andrews, . : » J, 6 
Raothens, J. C., me eg) i eer. 
Rynd, Janet; see Mien ueen. 


St Andrews, Patrick Acdarnson (alires 

Comatantine), Archbishop of, 425-4, oi), eh 
——John Douglas, Archbishop or Bishop 

ol, =. . SM, S18. R-2, 2h, (27, Se, 
— George Gladstanes, Archbishop of, $11, 40% 
___ John Hamilton, Arehbishopof, . Sal, 322 
—— John Spottiswoode, Archbishop of, 

Me, S48, Sl-w, 35, 

—— — — Appointed Lond Sidsecatins 

anda Lord of Session, , 398, 385, 807, 350 
—= Bisheprie of, presented acc bo the 

Earl of Morton, ‘ e . ml, ee 





of Culross by the Provost and Canons 


af, ; 7 : o ‘ ; 7 
— — Mace of, Seat, 406 
— Willlam de faraberboun, Bishop ot, 

Witness, . 4 Z . - 
St Boawells: pik Losdaiidan, 
St Brennan's Stanes: 4e¢ Bankhead. 
&t Kilde, Woolen Look from, : uF 
St Michael, Willinm of, and Laniis of 

Harne, =. a8 
Bt Ninian's Care, Whithorn, Wileiown- 

shire, Incised Crosa on Poblile found 

in, us 
St Serf, William of Binisay, second Abbot 

of, and Abbot. af Colross, . Hit 
Saddell), Kintyre, Argyll, Beste Stila 

it, P Lil 
Salkeld, Little, Camberland: | Stone Cirele . 

PT . ota 
Saltoun, Cairves. Fite, Laue af, yo a 
— Lord Abernethy of, Balvania + ranted 

io,  s = s - « Ft 
Saltspoon : axe Spoon. 
Salvesen, Iver 2. 5., elected, . -« «© 4 a 
Samian Ware, Platter fram Wimereux, 

neor Houlogme,  - « « « « 2 
Sandeman, F. D. Stewart, presenta a 

Flanged Hringe Axe, - . - « & 
Sandersoue, Mr B.,at Keir, . .  . . sit 
Sandis, Thavid, . «©. .-«§ = © -s . 
—PEdwerd, «© «© «© « & . 88 
—— Henry, , ~~ @ mr + . 
—Hobert, . - are a0, 81 
— Thomas, of that ilk, lat aE | 
—— Wolter, - =. «=» Bei 
De tes here oh h 70, 80, 83, Bf, 83 
— neat, =. =« ; eo . 
Garpaivine: are Norway, . 
Scheuez, MirJ..of Remimk, . . . « 
Schyrisnillne, Culross, Fife, Lanils of, . 0,47 
Seone, Abhbacy of, . i . Se 
— Abbey, Porthahtre, Canons fron, 

brought to [nuehoolm, .  . 28 
Scotland, South ms Aliserioored Carving 

from, . « es . eS 

« 
. 
ry 
. 
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3 reud rade 
Scotland and England, The Boundary Sharp iScharp), Adam, .  . - aw he 
betwen, inthe Portolan Charts, . 3 | Sharpe, Mr Ja., Minister at Goran, 4) 
‘Scotland's Supplleation maid Complaine Shaw (Schaw), 5. A. (Slr A.), of Sanchie, , 378 
Binet the Book of Common Prayer —— — MrJhone,al Anchiniek .,.Maner, 376 
{otherwite Law's Liturgy), the Book Shetlind, Hismar from Gloup House, Nerth 
of Canons, aml the Prelates, ith Yell, . 5 my Lal 
Octoheri697,., « « « » « Sid ore afeo ogentter, Look of. 
Text of, oe © w » «+ » STh | Shinn, Balranald, North Wwe, Flnertah 
Signatures to, — © ww ca. Oe und Worked Flinta from, .  . 00) 
Seat, Willian, of Capar, . » 823, 012959 aha | Shirres, Lealle P.,oleeted, .  . a 
Scott, Sirtames, Deathof, . 5 . , 4 | Shot Flask. Leather, frou abesiony (itil 
SS —-6o£ = seo lem Ser re Sie Hon). : i +o SS 
Soottish Wool Carvings, Unreoorded, _ gt | Shrine of the Gutiirin | atl 
Scraper, lint, foond near Blaokside, Muir- —- of the Rilmichne)-Glissary Hell, .  . 415 
., elt 6. OM | Sibbald, S. , (Sir De os = ca» eae 
Screen, Carved Wooden, ‘In King’s Coltee Sli, Jolin, Silver Toddy Ladle hy, . 19 
Chapel, Old Abemieen, . . . « SH Slunal Stations, Rowan, on the East Goant 
—— ——at Poulis Easter, near Dunder, . 2 (Paper read bot pel printed), ~ oo 
Seals, Note on Tiree Metal Matrices of (of, | Sigurd, King of Norway, . | =. «= 
appurenthy, the lath century or Lhere- —- Of Weatuess, . . ai 
hy), lo the National Museum of Anti: bilver, Objocta of: ger Broodhes ! Button: : 
quities, whieh beer the Eyalidem of Ladlles, Tordy ; Ring, Finger: Seal ; 
the Stag-hoal cabossed, cl CU Spoons. 
—— Hrass, found at Epon, . - 2H)|) Simpson, Captain A. M., presenta a Biamar 
donation) .. che from Shetland, a” 6s de wea 
— Copper, af Halph Wanlhunae, 218 | —— Rev. Andrew, of Dunbar, ,  . R10 


— Silver, of Nicolas de Galway, caer 
— of Hugh de agen maa _ FP 
— of Jolin de Lannie, , 7 ee 
"— of John de Stuyse, .  , 
— of Mary of Aniincaple (Arncapal, ; 
— of Pater Aurgot, ' ‘ " 3 e 
——nof William de Balliol, . - 9s 
— of William ie Vathan, $4 : 
— of the Joint Jnsticlare in Eyre of the 
English Forests dire Trentham, 
—ofthe Monasterr of Culrosa,. , 
—— Counter, of Maloolm, Earl of Lennox, 
Selkirkshire: se Lanyrhope. 
‘Sempill, William, of Foulwood, . . 
'- Semplll, W., younger af Fowlnod, .  . 
Serf, Saint, Legend doncerning, , _ 


*Sesajon, Lord of, Archbishop Spottleweoads 


-_— 


 appolnted’n, ) =, 
Setoon, Ji. Feir of Lathrisk, i F(a a 
Setomne, Alexr., y 
Shackte from the Od Castle of Fradhiewasns 
Polwarth, (lonation) . , 
Shafts, Dr W. A, presets a et Bing from 
Almgath Hill, Bo'ness, 
Shanks, John, eloctiell, * 
Shankston, Aberdeenshire, Plate at Shale, 
' with sides polished, (purchase) . 


Slunwell Linka: «« Tents Atuir, 
e ‘| 
* 
- 


sid 


=a 
21h 


= 
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— F. G.. on Homan Signal Stathons on 
the East Const (Paper read but oot 
printed), . . « 

— Dr W. Douylas, on the \ Developaneas 
of Halvenio Castle, yy 

— —— in Talash's Stone, Elldruncy, 
Aberdooushirs ; A Symbol Stona re- 
cently fond in Mortiach Churchyard, 
Ranifshire ; andl other Anthyuities, , 

Sinclair (Sinclare), Elizabeth, and John 
Cumingham of Geise, Hernidic Pane 
af 1 2 ik a 


# 


r 


ies 
roe, ot Greanland, « « ww te 
aya 


— (Lord "  ¢ 7 
Sinker, 7 an from barorenaan ‘Hilt, 
Penninghanw, (donations , ..  , b-}e 
Simmatard, Towie, Aberdeenshire, < 1 S00 
Skull), Westness in Rousay, Orkney, Barly 
Cuntlont,; . . 2 
Skinner, Mr Laurence, Winidler at fe ana 
Sknago, ace Snalyow, 
Slates :-— 


— with Bull "rime from East Lomond 
Hill, - : : 2 ‘ 7 lz 
(Donatharib . . =. S ls Me 


— Seilptaredl, at fone. — i — . “a 
— Sepulchral, at Kilfinan, Cowal. . . 280 
——al Killngltan, Moll, . 2 . 87 


j q* 


i 
- 
= 
450 INDEX. 
| FAG rain 
Slabs (corsa?) :— Springfield Hill, Dunseore, Si 
— Sepuléhral, at Rilmery, Rnapilale, . 1 Bronze Pianged Axe from, . th 
— ——at Saddell, Kintyra, . . it | —— —— Spearhead fron), . - 3-2 
——— at Tobennory, Mull, - tid, iy | Stag-head caboesel, Note on Three Metal 
— — Caskets corre on, at Creiiany, 110 Matrices of Seals (of, apparently, Hie 
— — Oireular Oijects carred on, . =. Lid 3th century or thereby) ti the 
Slembe, Slunnil, eT eee Within! Miosenm of Antiqnities, 
Bmailholm Tower, Eoxburglislire, Old which bear ihe emblem ofthe, . . 218 
Handoiffs from, . -. «© «w «s 2 | Stalls 
Smilth, J.. for Edinturgh, . .« 74 Misericonl Carving from Cholr, south 
— James, presonta Fragments of Urns of Scottand, . . sn 
frou. Tenla Mlglr,.-.... «© «= «= WW Carved Woolen, in ible Cathie. 
——MrJ., Minister at Leslie, ~. tT (ral, so. at | 
— John, on A Royal (rift to the Hatiner — In King’s College Chapel, Old Abor- 
men of Edinburgh in iil, .. Li deen,.  . . oa 
—— Robert Martin, clewted, . 1a — ford Linniaden College Kirk, . . ay 
Snalwow (Sknural, Porthahire, Lands ot, . tt —— in the Parish Kirk, §t Andrews, . 24 
Snowshill, Gloucestershire, Bronze Spear- Standing Stones — 
lead frum,  . . - » i) | ————at Halhaggardy, Inverurie, colied 
Senff-box, Tortolseshell, sald te nv bee - Johnnie Kelly's Foes, . . . «. B10 
longed to Dr Aloxander (Jupiter) — — at Camiestone, Kintore, " BLY 
Carlyle, (purchase) , i” | — Camile Stone, Drumwhinidis, 
— Woolen, made in Cummock, (dons. Artings, . . . m2 
tion) . —_— at Cortiegriw, Aberdeenshire. + wo 
Bani Mull, Ivery, Highlander of 1715 prin: — — The Crichton and Federate Stones, 
(donations) - abr ca je ts ‘Mo Hayne, i; im ls Wend 
Bodor;: «+ Isles. — — row Stone, Rirynie, : ag 
Someriuil), Mr Alexander, Minister at — —- at Druidstield, Montgarrie, Alford. wT 
Dolphingtom, «yo» 5 6 oe) |) ———- the Druids Temple, at Inch- 
Somervell, J., for Ranfrew, . - « 37 marto Cottage, Banchory-Ternan, . 07 
Souterrig, Cnlrosd, Fite, Lands of, a 5 | a Drumme) Stone, Noth, i i ‘I By) 
Spanish-Portugnuese World-Charts, Earir, . a2 | ——- — at Glenkindis, . 0 
Spoar- heads :— — —— Grinage Stone, Old Meldrum, . bh 
Rronge, from Arreton Down, , . ao | ——— on Harehill, Bourtie; . « -. af 
— from Crawford Priory, Cupar, Fife, a) — Luath's Stone near Whitehouse, 
— from Grevfriars Church, Dumfries, a Aberdeenshire, .  . Hie 
— from Kineluny, Durris, » 2) ———— DLulsch’sa Stone, on Greek HUL 
— from Snowshill, (Honsestersh ire, a0 Tough, . « me 
— from Springfield Hil), Dunseore, . 31-2 | ——— Lulachi's Stone, Kildruwimy,, 270, 10 
—from Whitehangh Moss, near — ——  Macheth's Stone, Luomphanan, ; 810 
Bidiekivk,. «= = o- - a) | ——— The Maiden Stone, Chapel af 
(Donation) =: . ‘ “140-50 Garioch, .  . < aq 
Flint, from Abertisunshive, (purchase) . go | —~——at Maracth,. Banifshire, 2 is 
Spoons -— — — Piper's Stone anid the Ball Stone, 
Salt, Silver, Dundee ballenark, (dona. Hourtle, . . - + 3a 
tion), Se io | —— — Hayne, AKerdocrakine. ee “A 
Tea, Silver, Ol/ " Engtish, with Edin. —— Si Walloth’s Stone, at Lote: 
borgh hall-merk, (domithom) . . I Colistona, . » «- -« » » Se 
— —— Pondes hallinark. (donation) . La | ———— Sinnahard, Towle, . - . . a 
Spottiswood, John, Reformer, Superin- — — Tow Stone, KEnowley, 1. :< ©, 30 
tendent of Lothian, . 314, 918, 25,91 | Standing Stones, Folklore of the Aberdeen- 
—- —— Minister of CalderComitis, . . 30 shire Stone Circlesand, . . «. 20 
See alee Glasgow, Archbishop of, and Stanton Drew, Somersst, Stone Circle at, . 418 
St Andrews, Archiishop of, Staynhous, Lady: ace Saerihoiisae, 
. . 
cy 
' = 
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; : FACE | r 
Stenhouse (Staynhonsi, Lady, of Blair | Stone Circles (cond. :— 

Pomtiilis aml Wedderhill, . . TW AL Bankhead, oor Tillynwughe, . , 
Stomness, Orkney, Discovery of Stune Clsts af Binghill, Deeside, . . sy 

at, =. a ee. | i Calrufinlid, Dorris, ran . 
—— —— Oil Crow Kirk or, + ia on Candle Hill, Ovme,. 4 + «a os 
—— Sculptured Stone foun ab . 4 = A Hayne, . oe 
Steuart, Rev, Frederick A., elected, 3 The Temple, at Castle Fraser, 


Stevenson, J. H., on Three Metal Matrices 
of Seats (of, apparentiy, the [3th cean- 
tory or thereby) in the Neathmnal 
Museam of Antiquities, which bear 
tie emliles of the Stag-head cu- 


re ve 218 
Sievensone, Afr Amirew, pagent! cf Edin- 
hurghe Colledgr, . . . » ule 
Stew Art, Andrew, a a = i : 


— Durid, Hallle af Calrine,, y vn 


—— Franels; ae Bothwell, Earl of. 

—— James, , . . 

— —_ ar Inchooln, tice wail of. 

— Sir James: are Ochiltree, Lord, 

— Robert, of Barsrule, . + ew » 2 

—— — er Caithness, Bishop of. 

— Bishop William, Pulpit of, from Cathe- 
tral of St Machar, ee Pee ee 

Stirling, Major Archibald,/presents an old 
Tihacco-pipe, , Bie) ee ee ‘ 18 

=——FAtie <0 i 3 « \c) Ba 





——(Sering) FL. .. .»« « « « » 3H 
——Henry of, Witness. 1 2 fl TL 
——Johnof, Witness, . . « ». « 
—— BE, J..(Sir Tl.) of Gardela,  e, os, ore 
—— Walter, forGiliaagow, . . . «. SH 
—— Wri.  ofArdocle, . . 3 . .  . Te 
Stirling, Carved Woolwork from, 

84, B34, 900, aU, 404, 404 

—— Caatle, Carved Medallion Panels from, 
oH, et, aH 
Teteoment of Halilaniain, .  . Aa 


Stirlingshire: ace Atheray : Baloastle Nadie, 
Kulsyth; Falkirk: (iognr; Logie- 
Airthrey; Powls or Powys. 

Stocket, Aberdeenshire, Honting Forest of, 

Stoie, Boundary, Wolf Stone, Aneliterless, 

— Circles and Standing Stones, Folklore 
ofthe Aberdeenshire, . . .  . 

Stone Circles — 

“Ark” Stone, wstoffime, . , -« 
“Auld Kick "li momes of, a on 
*Druld ~ in names of, = sy 
“Law Stones" use as name Les, = 1 
“Temple” in npomes of, . 
near: Alfard (Ald Kirk o* Alford). = 
near Auchleven, Presmmay, . . , 


Ee 


2 








EEEEEE 


At Corrydoun, Aberdeenshire, 2 
at Cothiemulr, Kelg,. . 3 . 
ot Dinhead, Abordeenshire, . .  , 
at Druldstone, Prem, 2 2. 
at Petternear, . . ds 
al Mains of Hatton, Avchterlags, ; 
at Marnoch, Banifahirn, 


at Michio, : = 2 Lt E 4 
The Druid Temple at Pottertan, near 
Aburdeen, s : it we 


fayne, Abertipenshire, ‘pe oc 
Druid Teneple, ab-South Vthaie, Abies 


rr 5 a Em aSSSeSSeESee 


tleenmlilre,, 
Blie of the Senien Kirk. ut Yofthitls, 
Clath. 9. : 
Stone, The Muckle Riane a’ Clochforbie, 
— The Sufora Mifher, of Asner 
Durrls, . ata 
— The * Whlte Caw." at Marnoeh, a0, a12 
——FPediment, of Old Bell Cot, teh 
Botriplole Chureh, Tee me rt: 
— Waterworn, obraded, found near 
Blacksile, Mnitkirk, , . , iin | 
Stone, Ohjectsof :— Fr 
Cylindrical Object trom Gersa, Watten, 
(donation) . a ; 1 
Diseoidal Object from Aberdeenshire 
(purchase | ee a 


Implement Wke a Club or - Pestle, fens 
Kingsteps Quarry, Nairn, (donation) 12 
Pebble with Inrised Cress from St 
Ninlon's Cave,, HL) 
Perforated, froni Aberdoensliles, tour 
echinse) . : ? 
— from Creich, Hite, (donation) ste Wie 
Pigmy Linplements, frou Dryburgh, -. 218 
Polished, Plate of Shale, from Shankston, 1-2 
Spheroldal, with lodented hollows, fram 
Clotster Seat, Udny, (purchiae). . i 
Splinter af Calcite, perforated, from 
Freswick Links, (donation),  . 10 
Seales Amulet; Axe; Axe: hammers: 
Balls; Bem); Cannon Ball; Cressat - 
Cups; Disses; Flint, Ohjeeta oof : 
Hammerstone; Idol; Monkids- Pot- 
boilers; Quorn; Rubbing Stone: 
Sinker; Whetstonea; Whorla, 


Stones, Painted, Lith contury, at Inchooim 
Ahbiy, .  . a 

— Sculptured and Lniiidaeidl +— 

‘Caskets carved an Grave-slale at 








Oronaay, 
Galtie Bjorss ak (ulross Abbas, = 
———Grave - slab of Murchardus 


AMacdufie at the Priory, Oronmsny, 


——-— Siah, showing Bull, from East 
Lomond Hill. -._ « - 
(Donation) . twice c 

——-—— aL Stennesa, Orkney, a. is 
— Trenchorarepresenteion, . 
——_ — West Highland, Vestments an, - 
— Symbal, found near Atiacgtl = 


(Timatioi} . ‘ ' 
—_——at Mortiach, Hasitahilre, ee Fee 
———_—* Battle Stone “ at Mortlach, 

See sles Crome-ahalte. 


Stormeyth, Viseount of, Tack Duties of 


Huntingtiower due to the Hanwer- 


= 
fi 
INDEX. 
Pace Puce 
Swords (rontd.) :— 
BAT) Representations of, on Weat Highland 
Slabs,  - 
Worn hy an Officer at the Banffuhlre 
Lif Local Militia in the Early Nineteenth 
in Cantury,(donition), . .« « «9 F 
See feo Aroaudaworela. | 
115 5 desi Thomas: ace Gallowny, Bishop 
af, 
t2 | Symbol Stone, founi near Ackergill, . . Ti 
im | —— from East Lomond Hill, Fife, . @ 
<6 | ———" Battle Stone" at Mortlach,  . 275 
tia | ———— Mortlach, Hanffthire, . - « Zt 
ie | Symington, A.. presente o Bronze Axe from 
i | Fort on Springtiold Hill, Dunscore, .» i 
16 | Syomer, George, . e ya) =e 
i | — Mr George, Minister mult Frrne, o ow a0 
a | Symeon (Symeone), D., for Dysert, » or 
— — J., Minister at Bathgait, ; <0 
——— Mr James, Minister of Kirkoaldi, Pir) 
—-— Holbert, forJodhorgh, . . re | 


maniby, 1 a ~-« 15a 
Strachan (Strahan), Mr hcnka: Minjster 
. at Thdlor,. . S76 
—(Straquhin), Alexr., of Gtenkindio, fia 
Straiton, Slr Alexander, of Laurieton, 255, 241 
Strang, Allexr,, = ft 7/5 la 
Btrathaitlie (Strotherti, Laird. of,’ | ait 
Strathearn, Mallee, Earl of, Witness, . Tt 
Strathpeffer, Ross-shire, Cairns called “an 
Olachan Gorgh" at, . 112 
Strudiey, W. E,, presents Symbol Stone, 
frou Fast Lanne HI, =k kt CU 
Btruthers, Sir Jolin, Death of. .  . | 
Stuym,Johoids,Sealof,. . . .«. + 22 
Sogear Chopper, iron, (donation) , . . 6 
Sunken irk, Tofthills, Clatt, . 300,007 
Gap ication acul Complaint, Sootland’a, 
IBth October G7, . - #8 
Text of, , ' : . 4 h~ . wl 
Signatures bo, aia 
Sutherland, His Giase the Duke of, elected. | 
— (Southerland), J.. . . » we 
Sufor's Milher, Stone at Upperton, 
Darris, ; a - - oll 
Sweden, Girnvres in abot anbiltigee in, . .« it 


Swinton (Guyntouns Swintoun), Air 
Thomas, Minksier al St Bathunes, . 
——Mr Walter, MinisteratSwintoun, . 
Bwerds -— 
“Back, with an Andrea Fernra biaile, 


jpurchase). . - 
Bronee, from Abertennah tien (por. 
chase) =. Olas ila 





Tablecloth, Linen, with Srettlsh National 
Emblems, (dlonathon) . , s ld 
Takkat, Mathew, MonkofCulwss, . . 1 
Tantallon Costle, Kast Lothlon, an Iron and 
a Stone Cannon Ball found near, . lied 
— — TwoLeald Ballets from. . . Te 


Taylor (Tailzeour), Matthew, » ih? Jo (Se 
Teaspoons: a Spoons. 
“Temple” in nome of Stone Clroles, , . S07 


Templeman (Tempilman), William, Pitfar, ri) 
Temples, Iloolamille, .  .« « «© » «= S878 
Tents Molr, Fife, Frygniente of Two 
Olnerary Unie anid of a Handmade 
Pottery Vessel, from the Shanwel) 
and Garpet links, . . Tere 








— — Starshaped Bend tron), . i. eye ee 
Thompson, Professor Harold W., elected, . 14 
‘Thovuson een Thissiscitie) s— 
John, i “re pater 
Tyersal ie Gh, alentad,: “2 oe VT 
Pa, for Feblis, 
Threads, (rol, Viagawute | of, ‘ifieoann st 
Mingertis’ Cathedral, (donditicn) . . 6 
Thurso, Caithness, Castle at, oer | 
Tin, Ohjecta of: see Armlots. 
Tohaeno-pipe: aee Pipe, 
Tobermory, Mull, Argyll, Gaaket carved on 
Blabat, . . » 27 
: Scul plired. Sale oF » LM, Lae 7 
Todely Ladle: ate Ladlir. 
Tofthilis, Qlatt, Aberdeenshire, the Sunten 
Kirk at, . . « s s . 2 
. 
e 
os 
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Tokens, Communion, Donatjones of, ered | Urns (contd. ;— on 
10, 11, 16,216, 302 | —— Benker, fron hutcircles al Miiirkirk, 

Tolhooth, Old, Edinburgh, Key from,.  . 12 (donation). . 152 


Torry, Fite, i = =, {a 
Tortoiseshel), Objects of: are ‘Snuff: box: 


Toshech, Androw, of Muwyiaind, » « 
Touch iLuird of), . aT 
Tough, Aberdeenshire, Lulach’s Stone oY, 
Green Hill, .« .« , om 
Touris, 5. Alexauder (Sir Atemuuderl, ret) | 
Tow Stone, Knov le ¥, A herdennshire, U 5 ajo 
Tran, Maister Robert, Eglishame, . oo 


Trap, Dever, of Iron, from Newhall Honse, 


(domation)., . eee | | 
Triqvalr, Earl) of, Lord Hih Nerethieee 
oe, RI, S-1, aee 
Treasure, Buriel, in Folklore of Stone 
Clroles, Standing Stones, ete, .  . 


Trenchers, carved on Grave-slaha, . vo ry 
— Der of, In medimval Lines, 
— Carved on Slahat Kilinailean, Mull . 125 
at Klininian, Mull, . . $280 
Trumbull: ace Turn brut. 
Tulehan Bishops, = Ly a = 
Trliialban, Jdlom, Blackadder (Figen teri, 
Baron of, ~ wh er ge he 2! 
Tullibody, Pinor-natwe, a 7 
— iTulybolhwriil, Clackinannasiahiles, 
Chorch of, in Charters to Culross 
Abbey, > ¢ Mh Td 
TullleboledTulliball, Tullibotheny), Kinroas- 
shire, Landa af, 2 7 a Ti, rial 
Tundergarth, Dumfriesshire, Canillestick 





from, . ia F a i F r= A | 
Turnbull (Trim belli, Aindiaw, Monk at 
Oulrosa, . = ‘ ‘ ts 


— — David, Monk of Culsoen, : : ua 
Turner, Fred, iA., clected, © . « ‘« a 
Turslind, Placenames, . . 
Tweuty-first Regiment (now Royal Senta 

Fusiliers), Belt Plate of, idonation) . 14 
Tyrolupger Hill, Abeniéenshire: Parallel 

Rouds:on, 3 oe (a 
—— — Cross on: a Newhills, 


Upperton, Dorris, Aberdemmbire, Stone, 
The Sufor'a Mifher, vi. «4 
Urns, Beaker, from Broombill, Tough, (pur. 


ait 


lias | E if 
—_. —— froiii Bruckleseat, Fyvie, {pure 
chose) , et 


—— ——— from Lesuat's Den, Chapel Be 


Garioch, (purchase) aal 6 1-3 


| —— Him of, trom Westerhill, 3 Mir- 


fn. ie | 





— Clnerary, froni the Bhanwall fesidl Ga 
pel. Links, Tenia Mutr, ideation) . 18 


(—_—— from the Haddo House Fatates, 


[purchase ) . 1-2, 1a 
kirk, (donation) . = aD 
— Food -vease), fron Helev, Dantas (peu 
ec bvausen(h , be 
———= from the Hadilo Ronse Estates, 
(porcine) Fb | i 
— — from Westerhill, Mulikirk, (dake. 


tion) . Too 


Valleyfell, Fife, Lands of, ‘78, 7, a Ba 
Valois, Fellx de, Legend of John de ba 
Mathannd, | 
Venetian Charts, Scotland ina England iis, ww 
Vestments om Figures on Shrine of the 
irathrie Hell, . 7 ‘ ; : » Alt 


—- West Higham, ‘ een |: 
Viking. Burials at Ackersil, Caithness, 
Exearatlonof,..  . ao 
— Chiln, from Neck of Skeleton - at 
Ackergill., .« « «= « «=» w» STE 
Donation of, . ‘ - , : : id 
——irnvesiniceland, . z ; <i 
— — Enclosed in Stone Settings... » lA 
— — in Norway, . ,. 4 J 
— Period, Castings of Celilo Biron 
Ornaments aol Mowntea of, found 
in Norway, . esr ee 


Vitreous Poste: ace Beads. 


Wild, Devil, Be Dg oes a Bh, rr 
Wailriston (Laird of), i . ot 
Walker, Williame, for Daniersnifupe, . - -» a 
Walker-Love, Dr Thomas, elested, . —. 
Wallace, Alexander, Charter tn favonr of 


the Abbot and Convent of Cilross by, 08, 73 
—— Ma,, ia * * i a Ta 
—= Willner of if Jobnaten), a yy 
Wallis, Culross, Fife. Lanieof, . . . 4&0 
| Wallach, Saint, , - «+ 145, 308 
Wallonia, Willinm de, Ww itoner: - ¢ ow an 
Warenne (Waren), David de, Witness, . T2 
— Reginald de, Charter in favour af the 
Abbot and Convent of Culross by,  . 08, Tl 
———_— Charter to Laurence Oliphant, of 
Lainie near Forgandenny, . fin. 71 


—-—— Toungerol, Witness, . . . F- 
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rage | rice 
Warleend, Torves, Aberdeenshire, Flint | Whitelaw, Charles E., presents an Trory 
Axe from, 7 at . Suit Mull — Highlander of 1718 
Wastobose, Wastelise: sec Westhouse: period, 
Wastwater: ae Westwaler. | == == gid eaiea anil Fork and ‘Bae 
Watenan, Calthness, Clete in a Cireular | cup, . i 
Encliwurr af, ~ « «© « « St | Whitemlll (Quhytmy leh Fife, Tahal of, . 
Watsoun, Mr R., Cordis, —. : - . 875 | Whitford (Whitford, Qubytfaird), Walter: 
Wauchope, So. (Sir dj. hry av Brechin, Bishop of. 
Was, fornwerly valuable, and mention of — Johne, a4 
iu Cliaxters,; . . > 13 | Whithorn, Plory oe Grant Bf THELEELE blank, a 
Webster, John, . — = a =e hw”)hluw,)|) DD) CW bods s— 
Wedderiurne, A... . » Si | Bone, from Freawick Links (donation). 10 
Wedderhill, Cutross, Fite, Lands cat, . eo, | from Aberdeenshire, (purcias) . . ah 
Welghta Bronze, Nest of, fron Gauri, | » East Lomond! Hill, Fife, (donation) 12 
ss édionation). 1M | Wicks, Plaited, for Condlex, Introduetion 
Welr, Mr Willlame, Minister at Vo ; ee a ee | ee 
Kirk, 36 | Wigtownshire; see Bargrennan Hil, Pen: 
Well of St Puimac at BRotriphnl.. - 2T9 Hnaghawe; Carleton: Glassertan; 
—— Prisst's at Mortlach, - | (a Sie Glengyre: Glenluce Sanda; Newtin- 
Wolsh, Jobn, Minister of Ayr, mee, St) Hi, Kirkinner; St Ninian's Care, 
Wemyas ( Wamyse) s— | Whithorn; Whithorn. 
‘Danid, . . »- « oo « Sh |) Wilkie, Mrit.. Minister, Fortmook, . ait 
Sir David of W ike, Tors: << . sie MrRo, Glaggw.,. , a7 
ties 3 ~ « « 83 | —— Mr Thomas, Minister at, Crating. ao 
MrJ,, Minister ah Fronaiz: , . 7 | Willimnna, Archbishop, ; ai 
(Lordi, . . 7 . oo | —— Lealle B, wlectod, 2 Ct Och 
Sir Michael of, Witness, a 7) Willliomeon ¢Willinmsone) :— 
Weet GHentuck = are Gleunbuck, Weat J W.. clected, , @ 6 « ih 


Westerhill, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Food- 
vessel amd Rim of Cinemry Urn 
fren, . > *: 7 - a . 1 

Weaterton, Fetternear, Aberdeenshire, of 


Chapel o Sink, =e =, S| + in 
Westhouse, Ralph, Senlof, . . . « 318 
ke 


Weatkirk, Culross, Fife, Lande of, 
wtness. Orkney, Sigurd of, .  . 
Woaiwater (Wastwateri, Jolm, Monk of 








Culross, in 
Whales Bones Casket from Elinton Castle, 

(purchase) ai ». iid 

Note on. . . i ia - 1 

— — from Fife, . ‘ ' . LL fF. 
Whetstone, from Aberdeenshire, (pa 
chase) : * 


—_ found near Blackest, Muirkirk, . = 
- » Onllander,(purchase).. . Wi 
White. William, elected, - -~ oe 3 
—— — presents an Axo inane, - = I 
Whitehaugh Moss, near Muirkirk, Ayr- 
shire, Bronze Spear-lead from, . 30, 14)-a0 
Whitehill (Quhitehilis, Quhythillia) of the 


Salines, Fife, Place-name, . 70, 4, BA 
Whitehouse, Aberdsenshire, Luath's Stone | 
near, Folklore of, . «= . . so 
= 
- «a 





Johne, for Kirkaldien,., . «© «© « 
Wllock, John, Reformer,  . ald 
Wilson, Andrew, of Walkmyln of Drumy, iT 
— — Culms Charter granting the 

Fullermills of Ceummy to, . . 47, 01-2 
— Thomaa, Infeftment in Pullernille of 
Aliereromble of, . Hed 
Winerenx, near Boulogne: Flatter of 
Soman Ware and Beaker from, . 
Winter (Wrnter), Robert, Monk of Culrosa, 1 
Wod, Alexander: see Wood, 
Wolf Stone, Auchterless, Aberlemiahire, . 
Wood (Wood) Alexander, of Grange, Charter 
of Karieferty obtained by, . - , 70, oe 
—  DrJ. Maxwell, Denthof, . .« . il 
Wood Carvings, Unrecorded Scottish, . 
——— [Jat of Senttish pre Reformation, 
Wood, Objects of: ace Hismar: Caskets: 
EgeCup: Lock? Qualtha; Smuiif-box. 


aie 


sit 


Weoodhend, OCulross, Pife, Landaof, . . Bf 


Wootmilla (Wondmylnisi, Culross, Fife, 
Lands of, ‘ 
Works, J.M. Office of, nesiatsh is Gold 
Fingrr-ring from Dunkeld Cathedral 
nod a Bronce ee ee 
Castile, . . 


INDEX. 


FACE 
Wrigit, Mr E., Minister ai, Clakmannan, . #75 
Wynuram, John, Reformer, Suporintendent 


of Fife. . , . Sid AIA 323 525, se7-8 
Wynter: see Winter. 
Wyre, Orkney, Eerie Castiont, . . . eG 
Wyahart if.t.i, . oe . #e 
Yester(Lordi .  . . sug 


——— iformerly Bothansi, East Lothian, . 6 
Yethan, Willlamide Senlof,. . , , 2 
Yett, Iron, at Balvenle Castle, 2 , | {at 


Young (Yowng, Zowng):— 
Edward fraiminond, elected. 
——-— pivternta Penoannular Armlets 
from Nigerian 2, 
Atr Georg, M intaber at Mauchlin, 
John, Monk of Culrowa,  ; 
Younyer, Jolin. . 


¥thaie, South, Aberdcenshirs, Stone Cire, 


Drvid Temple, at. . 


Aowng: see Young. 
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